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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, l 
" TOPEKA, December 31, 1873. 
To His Excellency THomas A. OsBORN, Governor of Kansas: 
Sir: As required by law, I have the honor to hand you 
herewith the THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, together with the accom- 
panying documents. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. D. McCARTY, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
m 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The steady and substantial growth of popular education, during 
the past year, has been in advance of that of any previous one in 
the history of Kansas. Notwithstanding the low prices of pro- 
duce, the unusual stringency of the money market, and the 
general depression in business resulting from various exceptional 
eauses— we have in spite of these, and many other obstacles, 
realized a very high degree of educational prosperity. Itaffords 
me the highest pleasure to be able to congratulate the people of 
the State upon the rapid development of their school system, 


and to assure them that the true friends of education everywhere . 


are united in an earnest effort to place our public schools upon a 
basis that will furnish the fullest advantages of a good education 
to every child in the State. 

The most gratifying evidences of our educational progress, are 
clearly manifested in the number and grandeur of our costly 
school edifices, in our superior schools, and in that enlightened 
public sentiment which will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
very best educational advantages for the rising generation. 

The following summary of statistios will afford a more com- 
prehensive view of the condition, progress and prosperity of the 
schools and the educational work accomplished during the year: 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1873. - 


Number, of school districts.................... esee eee 4,004 
Increase for the eeng... —-——"— 985 
Number of reports from district clerks.............................. 9,847 
Increase for the yeax.. cioe vues vaa sas au a aane oa uo y edad 676 
Number of miale persons between the ages of 5 and 21 years... 95,156 
Increase for the year............ eere TS — 10,061 
Number of female persons of school age..................... eee 89,801 


Increase for the year.......... esee — 8,914 
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Total number of persons of school age....................... eese 184,957 
Increase for thè yoat cevecgecacsscspicseeieswssoeossecssaressvwees 18,975 
Number of male persons enrolled in public schools.............. . 62,408 
Increase for the Vest... esee teo ve eene ve rane a Er a npo seach es 8,742 
Number of female persons enrolled in publie schools............ 59,282 
Increase for the geuf, on ciccione sioni pesanti 6,285 
Whole number of persons enrolled in public schools............ 121,690 
Increasefor the E 15,027 
Average daily attendance in public schools........................ 71,062 
Increase for the Year... ii 9,524 
Average length of time school has been taught.................... 5.34 months 
Decrease for the yar ae e Set sevo esos es ge Ee Ae RE .08 months 
Number of male teachers employed in public schools........... 1,880 
Increase for the year................ EE KENE uk 133 
Number of female teachers employed in public schools......... 2,148 
Increase for the: years 95 
Average wages paid male teachers in public schools.............. $38.43 
Decrease for the: yer overia e e aia _ $1.77 
Average wages paid female teachers in public schools........... $30.64 
Decrease for the year .isciieicccceccsssssdssecesseetvnccssnene cies 86 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages, uk nnn $716,056.08 
Increase for the ver... NEEN $119,444.14 
Amount expended for repairs and incidentals..................... $51,504.06 
Decrease for the year ENEE $7,382.62 
Amount received on semi-annual dividend of State school 
MONEY e ea r a a DES 
Increase for the years. Eegen pee eure earn EEN venen ena i. $14,106.48 
Amount raised by district tax for the support of public schools $931,958.69 
Increase TEE $109,313.75 
Total amount derived from various sources for public schools.. $1,657,318.27 
Decrease for the year.................. eee NEEN eee ee nennen $44,032.17 
Number of school houses: log, 263; frame, 2,273; brick, 136; 
Stone; AGEs Old | orga ex COR pra 3,133 
Increase for ihe Verrai SARTO 696 
Total value of school houses....................eeeeeee eee enne $3,408,956.00 
Increase or the Veer’. E $063,693.42 
Total value of apparatus... .is.s.esssesseessorsiersrrsererseesereeresess $33,873.00 
Amount of school district bonds purchased for the year......... $244,586.00 
Amount paid for bonds purchased for the year.................... $229,061.08 


Total amount of interest-bearing securities of permanent 
school fund deposited with the State Treasurer 


for the year e iii $244,586.00 
Total amount of interest- bearing securities of permanent 
school fund deposited with State Treasurer........ $1,003,681.99 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
The high state of perfection to which our schools have been 
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brought, their deservedly increased popularity, and the improve- 
ment in methods of instruction, that may have been noticed in 
many of them throughout the State, is principally due to the 
earnest and efficient efforts of the county superintendents. No 
other instrumentality has ever done so much towards harmoniz- 


ing, utilizing and popularizing the -free public schools of the 


United States as that of city and county supervision. This has 
ever been regarded as the strong right arm of power, the main- 
spring of strength, and the vitalizing force of the system. The 
inspection of the schools and the direction necessary to their full 
and harmonious development, require the talent, energy and per- 
severance of the best educators. The work'is one of vast im- 
portance and great responsibility. The long experience of many 
States, where county supervision has been tried, as well as in our 
own, proves beyond question the efficiency of school management 
through this method. No system of education can be. complete, 
without a live, energetic, intelligent superintendent to examine, 
instruct and direct the teachers, inspect the schools and counsel 
. the district boards. 

In the few instances where fault has been found with the man- 
ner in which the county superintendents have discharged their 
duties, it might not be difficult to discover-that the people them- 
“selves have not exercised a sufficient amount of care in selecting 
faithful, competent and progressive men for such responsible 
positions. We insist that it is unfair as well as unwise and unjust 
to condemn a law on account of the mistakes made by those who 
administer the same. It cannot be denied that in some cases, 
men have been selected for these positions who were totally incom- 
petent and unfit to discharge the sacred trust confided to them. 
Yet, we may ask, where does the fault lie? Certainly not with 
the law, for any office of trust might be abused in like manner. 
Does it then necessarily follow that all laws creating offices of 
trust must be repealed, because incompetent men are sometimes 
elected to fill them? By no means. We must then look in some 
other direction for the solution of this difficulty. The people 
themselves must be more careful whom they elect to fill such 
offices. Good, efficient men can be found in every county in the 
State, who would fill that position with credit to themselves and 
profit to the people, if the proper means were used to bring them 
out. Such men may not always be found among the office-seekers 
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and politicians, yet it is hoped that that event will not prove an 
insuperable barrier to the election of capable men to such respon- 
sible positions. - 

The Superintendent of Minnesota, in discussing the qualifica- 
tions necessary, says: 

“The county superintendent should be the representative of the intelli- 
gence of the county. The fact of his being a relative of some one, or his 
being a member of this or that political party, or church, a clergyman 
preaching for a congregation unable to pay him a full salary; an old man, 
too feeble to gain a livelihood in any other way; a cripple, made such while 
serving his country as a soldier, etc., constitutes no reason why he should 
hold this office, the most important office in the county. 

“He should receive the office solely on account of his qualifications and 
fitness for the position. He should be the very best man in thè county 
for the office. He should possess such qualifications as render him not 
only the counselor, but the instructor, of the best qualified teacher under 
his supervision. He should be of such matured judgment and dignity of 
character that his instructions would be respected and carried into practice. 
He should be of such eminent moral standing, as to be a pattern of honor, 
integrity, sobriety, and all their kindred virtues. These qualifications 
should be so patent to all, that his influence would be felt in every school 
room, and around every hearthstone in the county; and his name known 
and respected by every child. He should be able to give tone and direc- 
tion to educational opinions in the community where he dwells. He should 
be instrumental in the training and culture of its youth. He should be the 
means of causing substantial and comfortable school houses to be erected in 
place of unsightly ones, which have so long been places of disgust and 
loathing to the children, and such as will give delight to the eye and heart 
of childhood. Such qualifications demand fidelity, conscientiousness, and 
educational experience of a high order." 

Hon. Newton Bateman, in presenting strong testimony in favor 
of the county superintendency, says: “I consider this a matter 
of grave concern to the people of the State. Were it otherwise, 
I should have adhered to the purpose, long since formed, not to 
say anything about the county superintendency in this report. 
But a strong personal disinclination must yield to a still stronger 
conviction of official duty, and I again appeal, most earnestly, to the 
Legislature to so revise the law as to save this necessary and valu- 
able feature of our common-school system from virtual destruc- 
tion—to so amend that able and experienced teachers and 
educators may still be drawn to this field of labor, and that this 
noble State, after having so long been an example to sister States 
in the breadth and wisdom of her free-school legislation, may 
not now draw back and sacrifice an element that has contributed 
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so much to her pre-eminence. In this hope, and in order that 
members of the General Assembly may have before them all the 
facts necessary to a right appreh ension and judgment in the 
case, I quote at considerable length from a carefully prepared 
address recently delivered by Mr. E. L. Wells. The object of the 


-address is to present facts and opinions, drawn from a wide 


range of authoritative sources, as well as from the experience and 
mind of the writer, bearing upon the subject of school supervision 
in general, and of county supervision in particular, and especially 
upon the provisions of the law now under advisement. The cita- 
tions are from different portions of the address. I think the 
information and suggestions will be found of value. Mr. Wells 
says: 

X Most of the States of the Union, and several of the Territories, have 
provided for county, town or district supervision of schools. Twenty-three 
States have county supervision. The State Superintendent of Indiana says: 
‘The success of any co-operative work must depend largely upon careful 
and competent inspection. Some one must be at the head who is familiar 
with the work in all its parts. This is eminently the case in the manage- 
ment of public schools, Every successful State has been led, by necessity, 
to adopt county and city superintendency. Some States have adopted it, 
and, fearful of its expense, have for a time abandoned it, but ‘finding it 
indispensable, have permanently resumed it. The success of our common 
schools depends more on efficient county superintendence, inspection and 
management than any other one instrumentality.’ 

“Maine has its county school supervisors, who seem to be doing a good 
work in holding town institutes throughout the State. Its latest published 


report says of county supervision: ‘This agency, it is believed, has added - 


25 per cent. to the value of the school work. In Missouri, the county 
superintendents have been allowed a compensation for sixty days of service 
in each year, and it is said more resignations of such officers occur than of 
any others in-the State, for they say : We cannot afford it? Their State 
Superintendent was obliged to say, in his annual report, *Forty-eight town- 
ships not reported. California, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia and Illinois are 
the States that now have probably the best county supervision of schools. 
In California and Nevada the county superintendent is elected for two 
years, and his duties are very much the same as in this State. The same as 
to duties can be said of Mississippi. When there are 2,000 people in a 


. county of California, the superintendent must give all of his time to the 


supervision of his schools. 

“<A late State Superintendent of Iowa says, in his biennial report: ‘It 
is now ten years since the first enactment of a law in our State creating the 
office of county superintendent of schools; and to the intelligent observer 
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‘there can be little doubt that the rapid advancement which the schools have 
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made within that time has been largely owing to efficient supervision. 
Everywhere it is believed to be the most efficient and economical method 
of supervision yet devised. To perform the duties of a superintendent 
well, requires as much knowledge, as much talent, as much labor, as much 
time, and involves as much responsibility, as to discharge the duties of any 
county office whatever. 

“The county superintendents of Michigan and New Jersey visit schools 
more frequently than ours in Illinois. Michigan's latest report says: ‘It 
is nearly four years since the organization of the system of county superin- 
tendents. Since then, great improvements have been made in the schools. 
The influence of the superintendent is seen in the general interest which 
has been excited in the schools.’ The Pennsylvania report says: ‘County 
superintendents have been appointed during the last sixteen years; and 
wherever persons well qualified have filled the office, it has done great good, 
and is popular. The work thus done cannot, it is believed, be so well 
accomplished by any other agency. 

“<The late Virginia law provides for the appointment of county superin- 
tendents, whose offices shall continue three years, and whose duties are very 
much the same as like officers in our State. The State Superintendent issued 
a circular, which was distributed to all parts of the State, to aid citizens in 
recommending suitable persons for county superintendents. He said: *A 
county superintendent of schools should be a man of force, purity, educa- 
tion, influence and popularity. His chief duties consist in explaining the 
school laws, examining and instructing teachers, counseling district trustees, 
apportioning funds, auditing accounts, attending to all school interests, and 
promoting generally a spirit of education among the people. A perfect 
county superintendent of schools should be a young man or middle-aged 
man of successful experience as a teacher, pleasant manners, irreproachable 
character, good speaking abilities, architectural taste, a turn for business, 
energy, talent, prudence, sound opinions, public spirit, zeal for education 
of the people, and faithful in the public school system. The man recom- 
mended for the office should be the one who combines the most of these 
qualifications among those whose services can be obtained 

“< New York has a school commissioner for each Assembly district, making 
113 for the State. Each has had an annual salary of $800. The Superin- 
tendent of that State says: ‘No part of the educational work is more 
important. It is indispensable to efficiency and success. It would be as 
reasonable to expect any other comprehensive enterprise to prosper without 
local oversight, as public instruction. What the schools need is, not indif- 
ferent supervision, costing little or nothing, but honest and thorough super- 
vision at fair compensation. Paying for such service, the State is entitled 
to receive it.’ 

““Im some of the States the supervisory school officer has an area of ter- 
ritory under his jurisdiction much larger than a county. Arkansas has ten 
superintendents— one for each judicial district. Louisiana has six division 
superintendents. On the other hand, some of the States have town super- 
intendents. Connecticut is one of them. - Ohio has heretofore given very 
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good reports of school enrollment, but the Commissioner of Common 
Schools thinks the estimate has been too large by 100,000. Much good 
school work has been done in the State, yet he says: ‘The demand for 
county supervision of schools is on:the increase. The resolutions passed by 
educational associations, and by numerous teachers? institutes, and the assent 
to these resolutions’ of the intelligent friends of education, clearly indicate 
that something more is needed to infuse new life into the schools, especially 
those of the rural districts. The beneficial effect of supervision on the schools 
in cities and towns has demonstrated the fact that judicious supervision is a 
powerful educational agency.’ 

**In Pennsylvania, where there is the township district, the directors can 
appoint their secretary a superintendent for the township, and pay him a 
salary. In New York the township superintendency was tried for about a 
dozen years, but it was found to cost more, with less good results, than the 
present plan of one superintendent for each assembly district. A Vermont. 
report says: ‘Under the present system, the educational interests of the 
town are in the keeping of from thirty to one hundred officials, consisting of . 
prudential committees, district clerks, town clerk, and the town superin- 
tendent. * * * As might be supposed, with such an army of super- 
visors very little supervising is accomplished, and that of a comparatively 
inferior quality, since what is everybody's business is universally regarded 
as nobody’s business. It is said for 1870: The failure of town superintend- 
ents to comply with the law deprives the report of statistics from more than 
one:ninth of the entire State.’ 

““In New Hampshire, in 1869, the compensation for the school com- 
mittee-men for visiting schools was $11,979.33, or about three per cent. of 
the whole amount of money raised for school purposes. The same per cent. 
is reported for 1871. For visiting schools the past year, Illinois paid her 
county superintendents three-fifths of one per cent. of the amount expended 
for public school purposes. 

**In Massachusetts, in 1869, the average cost of town superintendence 
of sehools and printing of school reports was $19.46 for each school of the 
State, about 21 per cent. of all the money raised for the support of its public 
schools. The amount of money raised for each scholar in the public schools 
“the past year was $16.00. 


“< The following, from the Massachusetts School Report of 1869, I think 
will be of interest: 


, = No. of . Exp. Super dence and 
Counties. Behodhs. Printing Sch! Rep'ts. 
BAENStADIC oer E Tagan $ 2,045 57 
Berkshire: asini ny TEC 06 
Bristol rane nib ARRE SCORSA E RR 7,211 52 
RENE e Ee 916 42 
Essex. iran iii DO liana 13,344 14 
Franklin D iii 2,049 17 
Hampden .................. ——— — np TI 5,935 66 
SE o i eee seewvo eee sen rare Du raro nano EE 4,900 81 
Mid eege enirn nie ASA (Oli a a 21,762 35 
Nantacketis.i rari eoe eege gek deet 115 00 
ierat onse RU EE nir RA RI RE sini 9,138 95 
Plymouth... niro EEN 5,089 58 
SE eme pcc ege eeh EE 1,957 38 
KOENEN EEN Silla 13.573 18 


4,959 $96,502 28 
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“We find that nearly all of the States think some sort of supervision 
necessary; that the county superintendency very generally prevails; that 
no progressive State can ignore the fact for any length of time that there 
must be some kind of thorough supervigion of her public schools; and that 
the town superintendency costs a greater per cent. of the money used to 
support schools, and in such States, excepting Massachusetts, the condition 
of schools seems to be not so good as in States provided with an average 
county superintendency. 

**In Massachusetts the public-school system is as firmly fixed as its hills, 
or, as some of her citizens have said, educated brain is the only commodity 

_in which Massachusetts can compete with other States, and she lives by 
her free public schools. 

“Their public-school anniversaries are attended by their most distin- 
guished citizens, and are held to be among their most honored occasions. 
They pay about twice as much per scholar for public schools, and about 
twice as great a per cent. as Illinois for supervision. At the last National 
Teachers Association, which was held in Boston, the Massachusetts mem- 
bers were nearly unanimous in expressing their need of county supervision 
in addition to what they now have. 


* "Phe agent for the Massachusetts Board of Education writes: 

“*It has been said, and with great truthfulness, that the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with education, relates to school inspection.’ Itis asserted 
by some careful observers, that the Dutch schoolmasters are decidedly superior to the 
Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous normal schools of Prussia, and the two or three 
only in Holland, and this superiority is attributed entirely to a better system of inspec- 
tion. This is the basis on which the whole fabric of their popular instruction rests. 
'The absence of such à thorough supervision of schools as is maintained in Holland, 

^ with such admirable results, is the weakest part, I think, of our Massachusetts system.’ 


“<I copy somewhat at length from the school law of the Province of 


. Ontario, to show that our nearest neighbors have provided more fully than 


ourselves for school visitation and supervision: 


'* * VISITATION OF SCHOOLS.— The county inspector shall visit every publie and sepa- 
rate school under his jurisdiction at least once during each half-year. He shall devote, 
on average, half a day to the examination of the classes and pupils in each school, and 
shall record the result of such examination in a book to be kept for that purpose. He 
shall also make inquiry and examination, in such manner as he shall think proper, into 
all matters affecting the condition and operations of the school, the results of which he 
shall record in a book, and transmit it,or a copy thereof,annually, on completing his 
second half-yearly inspection, to the educational department; (but he shall not give any 
previous notice to the teacher or trustees of his visit). The subject of examination and 
inquiry shall be as follows: 

““(a.) Mechanical Arrangements.—The tenure of the property; the materials, dimen- 
sions and plan of building; its condition; when erected; with what funds built; 
how lighted, warmed, and ventilated; if any class rooms are provided for the separate 
instruction of part of the children; if there is a lobby, or closet, for hats, cloaks, bon- 
nets, book-presses, etc.; how the desks and seats are arranged and constructed; what 
arrangements for the teacher; what play-ground is provided; what gymnastic appara- 
tus (if any); whether there will be a well, and, proper conveniences for proper pur- 
poses; and if the premises are fenced or open on the street or road; if shade trees or 
any shrubs or flowers are planted; whether the trustees have provided adequate accom- 
modation for all children of school age, that is, between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, in their school division; whether the required space of nine square feet for each 
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pupil, and the average space for one hundred cubic feet of air for each child, have been 
allowed in the construction of the school house and its class rooms; whether a well or 
other means of procuring water is provided; also, whether there are proper conven- 
iences for private purposes of both sexes on the premises; and whether the regulations 
in regard to them are observed.’ 


* * With equal particularity the county inspectors (or superintendents) of 
schools in that Province are required by law to inquire into and report 
upon: Means of Instruction; Organization; Discipline; Methods of Instruction y 
Attainments of Pupils; and a variety of other matters under the head of 
Miscellaneous. 


“<The school laws of that Province further provide: 

"AUTHORITY OF AN INSPECTOR IN A SCHOOL.—The authority of an inspector ina schooi, 
while visiting it, is supreme; the masters, teachers and pupils, are subject to his diree- 
tion; and he shall examine the classes and pupils, and direct the masters or teachers to 
examine them, or to proceed with the usual exercises of the school, as he may think 
proper, in order that hemay judge of the mode of teaching, management and discipline 
in the school, as well as of the progress and attainments of the pupils.’ 

“í PROCEDURE IN THE VISITATION OF SCHOOLS.— On entering a school, with a view to 
its inspection, and having courteously introduced himself to the teacher (if a stranger), 
or, if otherwise, having suitably addressed him, the inspector shall — 

**(1.) Note in the inspector's book the time of his entrance, and, on leaving, the time 
of departure from the school. 

*'(2.) See whether the business going on corresponds with that assigned to that par- 
ticular hour on the time table, and generally whether the arrangements which it 
indicates agree with the prescribed programme of studies, and are really carried out in 


— M 


practice. If not, he should at once privately notify the master or teacher of the omis- . 


sion, and the penalty for neglect to observe the regulations. 

“‘(3.) Examinethe register, and other school records, and take notes of the attendance 
of pupils, number of classes in the schools at the time of his visit, etc. 

**(4.) Observe the mode of teaching, the management of the school, and generally its 
tone and spirit; also whether the bearing, manner and language of the teacher, his 
command over the pupils, and their deportment at the time of his visit, are satisfactory- 


*'INTERCOURSE WITH TEACHERS AND PUPILS —INSPECTION.—In his intercourse with ` 


masters and teachers, and during his visit to their schools, the inspector should treat 
them with kindness and respect, counseling them privately on whatever he may deem 
defective or faulty in their manner and teaching; but by no means should he address 
them authoritatively, or in a fault-finding spirit, in the presence or hearing of the pupils. 

““SEE TO ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL.—The inspector should see that the 


provisions in the third section of the school act of 1871, in regard to the right of every 
child in the municipality under his jurisdiction to attend some school, are not allowed to 


remain a dead letter; but he should, where necessary, frequently call attention to the 
subject.’ 

**In Ontario, inspectors are appointed from those persons who have 
passed certain examinations and. havé proved themselves successful teachers. 
Hon. E. Ryerson, who is at the head of educational affairs in that Province, 
gives the names of a large number of men who have shown themselves as 
the law requires to be qualified for the inspector's office, and says in his 
letter to the county councils in the Province: 

“I am sure your county council will feel with me how important it is to have an 
inspector of schools, practically acquainted with school organization, and thoroughly 
competent to examine and teach every class and every pupil in the school, and to see 
that the pupils are duly classified, and that every subject of the programme is thorough- 
ly taught, and that the school in all respects is what it ought to be, and what it can be 
made. Heretofore the inspection of the schools has, as a general rule, been merely 
nominal, because the inspectors were, for the most part, not practical teachers, and not 
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wholly devoted to the duties of their office. The new school act is intended to remedy 
this evil, and give to our sehool system the right arm of strength, by requiring that the 
inspectors be practical men, and wholly devoted to the duties of their office; and I trust 
that your council will see that these important provisions of the act be carnied into full 
effeet, by not appointing any but a thoroughly qualified inspector, who shall wholly 
devote at least five days in the week to his work, as does every school teacher. The 
office of inspector is the highest prize held out in the' school system for the meritorious 
teacher, and ought not to be snatched from him by any outsider, of whatever preten- 
sions, more especially as no teacher of a publie school can be legally qualified for the 
office except one who has obtained the highest grade of the highest class certificate of 
qualifieations in his profession." 


“Some of the larger cities and towns of the Union pay as much as five 
per cent. of their school funds for supervision, and some of them even more, 
than that. The demand for good men to fill such positions is continually 
increasing. Men in other kinds of business are awake to their interests in 
providing for a wise, skillful and thorough supervision. "Telegraph, rail- 
road, manufacturing, insurance and other companies pay very high salaries, 
for their best management. Builders often pay five per cent. to have their. 
money wisely expended. It is said the Parker House of Boston has paid 
its chief cook a salary of $4,000 per year. 
^ “The labors of the county superintendent have two general divisions — 
office work, and work out of office. About one-third of the time is given to 
office work. This is so various, it would be difficult to give a proper under- 
standing of it to persons unacquainted with such office work. Treasurers’ 
bonds must be kept in valid shape. Elections of trustees must be urged and 
calléd, when not otherwise held, and returns must be filed and proper entries 
made. The books and records of the office must be fully and correctly kept. 
The loaning and securities of the county school fund, and the distributions 
of the State and other school funds, must receive attention. Many series of 
examination questions must be written, examination papers must be marked, 
and however much it is desirable to have all teachers work at public exam- 
inations, yet it is more theoretical than practical to turn a candidate away 
after he has traveled ten or twenty, or thirty miles to find the superintend- 
ent in his office. Such candidates are generally those who were not in the 
county, or who did not intend to teach, at the time of public examinations. 
Reports must be naade to the board of supervisors, and to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The last-mentioned reports are exhaustive, 
and require much time, in correspondence and otherwise, to have them in 
good shape— much more time and attention than would be necessary if all 
reports upon which they, for the most part, are dependent, were complete 
and correct. * * * The distribution of school laws, reports, and other 
public documents, must receive attention, the fines and forfeitures due the 
school fund must be looked after; and it requires blanks, and correspond- 
ence by circular and letter with all the county magistrates and clerks of 
courts of record. ` ` ' 

“<The correspondence of the office is voluminous in the aggregate, and 
upon a thousand and one items of the educational interests in the county, of 
which explanations and opinions of the school law require much time and 
the most careful consideration. 
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“< The work of visiting schools occupies a large part of the superintend- 
ent’s time. It is a work, the benefits of which can be seen only in part, 
except by the superintendent. The people of the district, township and 
county may feel that the schools, as a whole, are gradually becoming of a 
better grade; that each year their teachers have been enabled to do better 
and more thorough work: yet they cannot know just how it is done, as can 
the faithful superintendent. He is acquainted. with all the teachers; he 
meets them at examinations, at institutes, at their schools and at their 


_ homes; and from month to month, and from year to year, he sees, as no one 
else can see, their growth in intelligence and good works. He visits their 


schools to assist them to do better work. They welcome him, and know 
that when he criticises, it is for their good. The particulars of visitation 
cannot well be told. The same method is not pursued in any two schools, 
His work is adapted to the wants of the school —in any way that can help 


to make the school a better one in discipline, in methods of teaching and 


of study, the teacher a more faithful and competent one, and the scholars 
better thinkers and workers. It is not for the superintendent to havea 
pleasant ride, and partake of a good dinner, have a good visit with some 
kind acquaintance, stay a short time in the school room, and at the close 
of the visit to make a set speech; but it is to drive, in rain and snow, héat 
and cold, through mud and drifts, as well as in fair weather and over good 
roads—to sometimes go without a dinner, whenever it is necessary to do so 
in order to reach another school at an early hour, and, in every way possi- 
ble, to make his visit to the school a useful one. The constant change of 
teachers makes these visitations the more of a necessity. The teacher may 
have sufficient scholarship to enable him to procure a-certificate, but he may 
have been twice as long in obtaining this knowledge as he ought, and his 
pupils ought not to be obliged to do as he has done. He may. be teaching 
beginners in reading by the old “A B C” method, and may know nothing 
about the word and other methods that are much better. He may have his 
pupils reading, at each recitation, two or three or four lessons of dead words 
without a live thought. He may need assistance in the use of blackboard, 
maps and globeg, in arithmetical analyses and explanations, in making the 
grammar and other branches interesting as well as beneficial studies. He 
may not know how to assign work and make good workers of his pupils; he 
may not know how to conduct recitations well; he may need advice in refer- 
ence to the disciplining of 'his school, and in many other ways he may need 
the aid of the superintendent tó help him the better to discharge his duties. 
Many have been the expressions of thankfulness from teachers for assistance 
thus rendered them upon visitations of their schools. They are desirous of 
knowing how to do better work, and ask many questions about such matters 
as the superintendent fails to notice in his limited visits. Directors and 
other citizens of the districts are urged to visit the schools with the superin- 
tendent, and there and outside of the school, the school officers are advised 
in relation to their duties in supplying whatever may be necessary for the 
comfort, convenience, and instruction of the pupils, and in relation to text- 
books, school records, reports, etc. 
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“‘Some schools, in the corners of large counties, are twenty or thirty 
miles from the office of the superintendent, and annually thousands of miles 
of travel are required to visit all of the schools; much of the driving is 
done early and late, in order to spend as much time as possible in each 
schoolroom. The people are very hospitable to the superintendent, and 
extend to him many invitations to visit their homes, which he gladly accepts 
and appreciates; yet this year it costs him in this State an average of about 
$200 for traveling expenses. The earnest and faithful superintendent is 
worthy of his hire, and his office ought certainly to rank with the other 
county offices. It is as useful, and to fill it well takes as much talent, as 
much energy, as much firmness, more expense; and surely it is not as pleas- 
ant to be away from one’s home the most of the time, as to have work in an 


office at home, always warmed and furnished, and at no expense to its occu- 
pant. 


“The institute work does not take a great many days of time, yet it is a 
very important part of the superintendent’s labors. Institutes should some- 
times have the aid, among their instructors and lecturers, of some of the 
best talent of the country. The services of some of these men are secured 
months, and sometimes a full year, in advance. These engagements require 
much correspondence, and an extensive acquaintance with prominent educa- 
tional men is found of great advantage in securing their assistance. 

“The question is not, Who shall be county superintendent? It matters 
but little to the State whether you or I hold this office. There are many 
ether men that will make as good superintendents. But the question is, 
What is for the best educational interests of the State?—and we have as 
good a right as others to express our opinions upon it. If we are fit for the 
office we hold, our employment does not depend upon our positions, for we 
can very soon step into other callings that will pay us fully as well. We 
ought to know better than other folks the benefits of our works, and think 
itis not out of place to express our opinions, even at the risk of being 
charged with having an extreme fear of being deprived of our positions. 

* "There is no other officer of our land that has more important duties 
than the county superintendent; and to perform his duties well, he should 
be a man well qualified as to knowledge of books, especially of such topics 
as are generally taught in our common schools; he should be well acquainted 
with practical school-room work, especially with primary teaching, as his 
greatest work can and should be done in schools of elementary branches ; he 
should be a man of great energy, and devote his whole time to the duties of 
his office; he should be a man of the best habits and character, one that can 
command the esteem of scholars, teachers, school officers and the public gen- 
erally ; he should have firmness sufficient to withstand the over-influences of 
friends or strong inducements to grant certificates to candidates unworthy 
and unqualified to become teachers— should be willing to give money to a 
needy girl or maimed soldier, rather than certificates to such unqualified 
ones; he should work faithfully and honestly for his pay; and, in fine, he 
should be a live, qualified, faithful and honest man, who should attend the 
association of county superintendents, the State teachers! association, etc.; 
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should take and read the best educational journals of the day, should hold 
institutes, and in every way should strive to make his county among the 
best, educationally, in the State. l 

“< There is no excuse for the individuals who do not do their work well 
and faithfully. If honest objections to the officer should result in the abol- 
ishment of his office, we soon should have all the offices of our country 
abolished. County treasurers have proved defaulters, judges of courts and 
sheriffs have been bribed, legislators have been bought, corruption is charged 
to representatives, senators and presidents, and incompetency to some per- 


__ sons of every office; but who says abolish all of the. offices to remedy the 


evils? The evils are chargeable to the people who place improper men in 
responsible positions, rather than to the laws that create offices that are 
necessary to the safety, growth, development and prosperity of a govern- 
ment. 


“The Superintendent of Minnesota says, in his last report: ‘As the law 
now stands, it is left with the county commissioners of each county to deter- 
mine the compensation their own superintendent shall receive. If the 
board of commissioners were always composed of the best material in 
the county, this would do; but, unfortunately, in very many instances, 
this is not the case. Even when the board is composed of men of fine 
business capacity, in a majority of counties they are men possessing no 
knowledge of school matters, and have very little idea of the duties of, or 
the labor required to be performed by, their county superintendent 


"7 In Wisconsin, the county supervisors fix the salaries of their county 
superintendents, and here is what their report says about their school super- 
vision: ‘In about one-half of the State, the county superintendents are 
active and efficient, and spend a large share of their time in visiting and 
supervising the schools. In the other half the schools are neglected and 
left to take care of themselves, so far as supervision from any one outside of 
the local district is concerned. This failure in the matter of the supervision 
of schools is the result of two causes: first, the payment of inadequate sala- 
ries to superintendents; and second, the election-of incompetent persons to 
the office of superintendent. The second evil is, to some extent, an effect 
of the first. .Men who are competent to hold the office canrfot afford to take 
it for the meager compensation allowed iu most counties, The county 
superintendent ought to be a well-educated, experienced teacher— the equal 
of any one in character and moral worth. How can we expect such a man 
to serve the people for from $300 to $800 per year, and bear his own travel- 
ing expenses, while in many of the graded schools under his jurisdiction 
the principals are paid from $1,000 to $1,500? The consequence is that 
men seek the office who are not qualified to fill it; the people complain that 
their schools are not visited, and the board of county supervisors try to 
remedy the evil by cutting down the salary, reasoning that if he does not 
perform his duty for the salary paid, he ought to receive a smaller sum ; 
whereas, the true theory is to pay the superintendent such a salary that he 
can afford to devote all his time to the work. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE SUBJECT BY MR. BATEMAN. 


“I am persuaded that county supervision cannot be dispensed 
with without serious detriment to the free school interests of the 
State. I believe that its benefits are so obvious and manifold, 
that it ought to have and will have a permanent place in the final 
adjustment of the working forces in every State school law — 
that experience has abundantly demonstrated its claim to be 
regarded as an indispensable part of the true American system 
of school supervision. Asstated by Mr. Wells, the late National 
Edueational Convention, in which the Government itself was 
represented by its able and efficient Commissioner of Education, 
and three-fourths of the States of the Union by their most 
intelligent and experienced educators, distinctly affirmed its con- 
eurrence in this view, by its approval of the report on school 
supervision presented by an eminent teacher of Massachusetts, in 
which the place and value of the county superintendency in every 
well-devised scheme of State education were clearly shown and 
forcibly argued. The tendency of the best thought and ripest 
judgment of educational men in this country is unmistakably 
in the same direction. It can hardly be doubted that the model 
system of school supervision, the ultimate system of the future, 
will embrace as its essential parts the State, the county and the 


town. 
$5 


by QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY. ; 

* And I am convinced of another thing, that sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, there must and will be some effectual 
means provided to secure competent and qualified county school 
inspectors. Around the fact, that in some counties the office 
is held by persons notoriously unfit for the position and inca- 
pable of performing its duties, cluster nearly all of those ob- 
jections to the office which have in them a color of reason and 
force. While it is true that the remedy is in the hands of the 
people, who are free to elect whom they will, it is nevertheless the 
fact that unsuitable persons continue to be chosen with scarcely 
diminished frequency. It is believed that this great evil can 
be reached, and that it ought to be, as speedily as possible. The 
interests involved are too weighty, the results too far-reaching, 
to be needlessly sacrificed. No one respects the rights of the 
people in the selection of their public servants more than I do, 
but when years of trial demonstrate that the vital matter of 
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school supervision is not safe under the policy of unrestricted 
choice, that year after year the welfare of the schools is sacrificed 
to partisanship, sectarianism, local dissensions or difference — 
there should be some limitations. It is a solecism in our school 
system, that, while no teacher can be employed, or paid, in any 
school district in the State, under any circumstances whatever, 
without due examination and licensure, no conditions or qualifi- 
cations of any kind or degree are required of the man who con- 
ducts the examination, and issues, or refuses to issue, the license. 
He may be the first gentleman and scholar in his county, pre- 
eminently worthy in character and attainments; or deplorably 
lacking in intelligence, scholarship, morality and refinement—- it 
is all the same in the eye of the law, under the present arrange- 
ment. It is submitted that this is neither reasonable nor safe— 
the wise purpose of the law in requiring proof of the fitness and 
competency of teachers, is obviously liable to be negatived and 
nullified in any county, at any time. Some evidence of compe- 
tency and fitness, some tangible proof of reasonable qualifications 
for the office, and of capacity to discharge its duties, should be 
made a condition of eligibility to the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

“We have reached something like a crisis in the history of 
our free-school system, and especially in this important arm of 
it. Every friend of education sees and feels it. We must 
advance or recede. County supervision is especially assailed, as 
unnecessary —useless. We know that this opposition can have 
but two chief sources: an unintelligent view of the nature and 
necessity of such supervision, and'the poor quality of the service 
rendered, in some of the counties. The first is beyond our reach, 
the second is not. We cannot, at will, make men see this matter 
as it really is; but we can give some guaranties that the work 
shall be well done. Shall we, then, let the county superintend- 
ency go by the board, or-be divested of its essential attributes 
and rendered worthless as an educational force; or shall we 
stand firmly by it, and disarm future opposition of its chief 
weapons, by guarding the door against the entrance of incompe- 
tency or unworthiness? That is the question; and the time is 
coming, if it be not already at the door, when we must do one 
or the other. - | 
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FOR THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 

“To provide by law that county school inspectors shall possess 
certáin designated qualifieations for the office, is reasonable. It 
merely declares that an officer charged with duties wholly unlike 
any that devolve upon citizens generally — duties that are unique, 
exceptional, peculiar, and semi-professional from their very nature 
—should have a corresponding preparation therefor. Such a law 
would be in the interest of the whole people of the State. Its aim 
would be to call the very best available man to the head of the 
common school work in every county." 

COUNTY TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 


We find the following in the Report of the Department of 
Publie Instruction for the State of California: 


“If any one doubts the utility of county teachers’ institutes, such am 
acquaintance with their practical workings and results as Í have enjoyed 
during the last four years would effectually remove such doubts. In some 
counties the first real impulse to the cause of education dates from the first 
institutes held in them. They have done incalculable good. Not only has 
the enthusiasm of teachers for their profession been kindled by them, their 
ideas enlarged, and their knowledge of methods increased, but the interest 
of parents and the public generally, awakened in behalf of the cause of pop- 
ular education. They have saved many an inexperienced teacher from 
despondency and failure. They have placed in many hands the key of suc- 
cess, for lack of which they had groped in darkness. They have sent many 
weary hearts back to their school rooms full of the inspirations of hope. 
They have imparted to each one the collected wisdom and experience of all, 
and thus reduplicated the teaching power of a whole county. They have 
held up the mirror of true excellence, that all could see in what it consisted, 
and thus enabled many a community to judge and act more wisely in the 
choice of teachers. They have been the forums where great popular errors 
and fallacies have been discussed and exposed, and great truths in educa- 
tional philosophy have been vindicated.” 

In the report of the State convention of county superintendents 
of the State of Minnesoti for 1872, we find the following resolu- 


tions: 

* WHEREAS, The State normal schools are, and for a long time in future 
will be, inadequate to furnish the teachers required in the rural districts; 
and whereas, there is felt a pressing need in every part of the State for 
better trained teachers: therefore, 

^ Resolved, That we most earnestly recommend and request our next legis- 
lature to authorize the Superintendent of Public Instruction to divide the 
State into a convenient number of institute districts, and appoint for each 
district a competent instructor in methods, whose duty it shall be to hold in 
his district, each year, at points convenient of access, training schools for 
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teachers of not less than four weeks duration Si in each county, and to ^ 


co-operate with and assist the county superintendents in his district in hold- 
ing such institutes; and that to provide for the payment of such instructors, 
they make such an appropriation as may be necessary." 

The State Superintendent, in the Pennsylvania School Report, 
speaks as follows on the subject of Institutes: 

“In 1855, Chester county, in 1865, Lancaster, York, Schuylkill, Perry, 
Indiana, Montgomery and Westmoreland counties, petitioned to the Legisla- 
ture for the passage of an act to authorize the county superiniendent to 
draw two hundred dollars from the county treasury each year, which sum 
should be expended by him in defraying the expenses of a county institute, 
and procuring lecturers, instructors, etc. Where this law has been in opera- 
tion, it is popular, and with the aid of this small sum, the superintendent 
is able to make these annual gatherings highly interesting and profitable to 
all who attend. 

“I am satisfied from careful observation that no other oné agency has 
done more to improve the teachers, than have these county institutes. They 
should therefore be assisted, either by the State or by the several counties. 
In most of the counties two hundred dollars would be required, and the 
amount to be paid by each taxable person would be exceedingly small. In 
a few smaller counties a smaller sum would answer. I would therefore 
recommend the passage of a general law, somewhat similar in its details to 
the special acts now in force in the several counties above named.” 


In the New York Report for 1872 the State Superintendent 
says: cia 

“For the greater number of persons who engage in teaching, institutes, 
are the only means of special preparation. They are held annually, in 
nearly all of the counties of the State, for a period of two weeks, and, be- 
sides conveying instruction to teachers, exert a wholesome influence in 
educating public sentiment in the support of better schools. For nearly a 
quarter of a century they have been maintained by the State, and have 
increased in usefulness and in favor with the teachers until the annual 
attendance amounts to eighty per cent. of all those employed for a full legal 
term in the counties in which institutes are held. 

“The practice of employing lecturers, and teachers of special subjects, 
has been discontinued, in the belief that the usefulness of the institutes 
would be better subserved by the employment of two regular instructors in 
each case, who shall be responsible for the exercises of the entire session,” 

The Hon. Henry S. Randall, of New York, writes in the Wis- 
consin School Report, as follows: 

“Our normal schools are but a drop in the bucket, graduating a handful 
of teachers annually; while probably five thousand new teachers enter the 
schools yearly. The only feasible plan I have seen for anything like a 
general fitting of these teachers for the business of instruction is by our 
institutes. They at least start on a right track, and in a uniform direction, 
Could the normal scliools supply teachers enough for the institutes, and 
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could the latter be extended through two months, one in each county, it 
would, in my opinion, be a better system of preparation than any State has 
yet had; and it certainly would not necessarily be more expensive than the 
one we have at present." 


If for a moment we will glance at the educational needs of our 
own State, as well as the universal timor fro other States, 
we can but observe that our normal schools, notwithstanding 
the great good they have done and are doing, are wholly insuf- 
ficient to supply the pressing demands of our common schools 
for trained teachers. 

Information at hand warrants the statement that not more 
than one in four of the teachers of the common schools of the 
State of Kansas is fitted for the place he occupies in respect to 
“scholarship, methods, principles of teaching, general intelli- 
gence, ability to organize and govern a school, breadth, symmetry 
and poise of character. The gradations of incompetency and 
unfitness reach from the barely passable to the lack of every 
element of fitness for the work of instruction Under such 
influence sit nearly 90,000 of the children of the people of the 
State, from day to day, and year to year—the days of child- 
hood hurrying by, the years of toil and duty coming on, the 
world full of inspiring truths and useful knowledge, eager minds 
and loving hearts waiting to be satisfied, and — waiting in vain." 

From statistics it is shown that one-third, or 1,500, of the 4,600 
teachers of Kansas retire from the profession each year; conse- 
quently 1,500 new recruits must necessarily enter our schools each 
year, to supply their places. These, with few exceptions, have 
received no preparation for their work. Under these teachers 
sit nearly 40,000 children, and the State is paying these same 
teachers over $230,000 in salaries. Nor is this all. It is a fact 
.that of the 4,500 teachers in Kansas, only a little over 1,300 are 
deemed worthy of the first-grade certificate. To those who know 
that the second grade denotes qualifications barely passable, and 
the third grade denotes no “particular qualifications," and that 
of the 4,500 Kansas teachers, 2,000 are now holding the second- 
grade certificates, and 1,200 the third grade, comment seems 
unnecessary. l 

People of Kansas, do you realize the fact that 90,000 of your 
children are under the instruction of teachers whose certificates 
proclaim them unfitted for their work? And do you realize the 
fact that you are paying from your hard-earned money, to these 
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incompetent teachers, $530,000 annually? Will you look on in 
apathy and permit such a prodigal waste of the time of your 
children, to say nothing of your property? Will you ‘make no 
effort to remedy an evil, that, from its very nature, perpetuates 
itself? 

No intelligent person will pretend to deny that the county 
teachers' institute is the only means of reaching this vast army 
of untrained teachers. Our normal schools have about 300 
pupils on their rolls, and it is a liberal estimate to suppose that 
one hundred of those partly trained teachers annually enter upon 
the work of instruction, leaving 1,400 teachers entirely untrained, 
and who must depend upon the county institute, as the only place 
at which they can obtain the first principles of the proper meth- 
ods of organizing, disciplining, and instructing their pupils. 

The inducement offered, by the State for teachers to attend 
these institutes, is embodied in the following law: 

* During the time of holding a county institute in any county of this 
State, any school that may be in session in such county shall be closed ; and 
it is hereby made the duty of all teachers, and all persons desiring a teach- 
er's certificate, to attend such institutes; * * * and all teachers attend- 
ing such institute during its session, and employed in the county, shall 
veceive their wages the same as if actually engaged in n teaching. 4 l 

Since the average salary of the teachers of the State is $34.00 
per month, or $1.70 per day, if the law is fully carried out, the 
State pays the teachers as an inducement to attend the county 
institutes, for the 4,000 schools, about $34,000 annually, or rather 
it costs the State $34,000 each year, to educate its teachers in the 
county institutes. 

Notwithstanding this outlay of expense, a large majority of 
these institutes, owing to the difficulty of procuring, without 
. eompensation, men thoroughly prepared and experienced in insti- 
tute work, have no competent supervision or instruction. The 
teachers attend them, and draw their pay while so doing, and in 
many cases the institute amounts to little more than an association 
of teachers who mutually compare their experiences. While this 
is far, far better than no institute work, yet it has occurred to me 
that at a«much less expense to the State, a more efficient system 
can be introduced, which will give each county institute a thor-, 
oughly competent instructor of large experience in the special 
work of instructing teachers on those points. which are of vital 
tmportance in the actual, every-day work of the school room, and 
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at the same time secure for them an equal or greater attendance. 
A PLAN PROPOSED. 


1. That the State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
divide the State into a convenient number of institute districts, 
each county of which shall hold an institute of not less than one 
nor more than four weeks. l 

2. That the State Superintendent shall visit each of those 


institute districts during the sessions of the same. 

[This, it will be seen, will give the State Superintendent a complete supervision of the 
institute work, more thoroughly than he can possibly do under the present system of 
judicial institutes. In fact it may be said to be a system of normal training schools so 
arranged as to be within the reach of every teacher.] 


9. That the State Superintendent shall appoint one of the 
county superintendents as chairman to convene the board of 
county superintendents for each institute district, who shall 
arrange a system of consecutive county institutes, and who shall 
determine the order, place, duration, and select conductors or 
instructors for the same, and make report to the State Superin- 
tendent, leaving the time of commencement at his option. 

4. That two or more counties of a district can hold a joint 


institute. 


[This provision will give the counties containing but few schools an opportunity to 
unite with those that are stronger, that their teachers can have the benefit of an insti- 


tute thoroughly organized, and provided with competent instructors, which alone they 
would be unable to do.] 


5. That no person can act as a conductor or instructor, and 
receive compensation therefor,. who has not received a special 
certificate from the State Board of Education, as to his special 
qualifications and fitness for the work; and that the salary of a 
conductor or instructor shall not exceed fifty dollars per week, 


expenses: included. 


[This provision will secure the best and most competent men to be found, yet leave 
competition open to all, and at the same time prevent incompetent local favorites from 
assuming duties for which they are unfitted.] i 


6. That teachers holding a second or third-grade certificate, 
and absenting themselves from a county institute during any 
portion of its session, unless rendering to the board of examiners 
a satisfactory reason therefor, and failing to obtain a first-grade 


certificate at the next examination, shall not receive any cer- 


tificate in the institute district for one year thereafter. 


[By this is intended to offer a very strong inducement to those teachers whose certifi- 
eates pronounce them incompetent, to avail themselves of the means of improvement 
that the State has so generously placed. within their reach. It will either substitute 
better teachers for those who are able to obtain a second or third-grade certificate only, 
and who “keep school,” and care nothing for improvement so long as they get a. 
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school to “keep,” or it will force them to strive for a higher grade of scholarship and 
ability to instruct. The statistics of some counties show that on examination, more 
teachers are given the first-grade certificate than there are schools in the county, yet 
one-half of those actually engaged in teaching at one time, hold certificates only of the 
second or third grade.] — 


7. That the county superintendent shall draw from the State 
fund appropriated to the payment of teachers' wages, for each 
week of five days of the session of the institute held in the county, 
the sum of one dollar and fifty cents for each school district in 
the county. Also, that the fund so drawn shall remain in the 
hands of the county treasurer as an institute fund, and in case 
the fund drawn in any one year be not entirely expended in 
defraying the expenses of the institute, the same shall remain 
over as an additional fund for the following year. 

We will spend a few moments in comparing the expense of the 
above plan with the present system. There are 4,000 schools in 
the State, and as has been before stated, the present law if fully 
carried out, costs the State $34,000 per annum to support for 
one week an institute in each county. The proposed plan will 
cost the State, for the same time, only $6,000 per annum. Should 
each county hold institutes to the full extent allowed, the expense 
would be only $24,000; or about two-thirds the present expense, 
with institute sessions four times as long as at present; beside, 
they will be provided with thorough supervision and eompetent 
instructors, in which under the present system they are almost 
entirely wanting. 

Again, teachers simply receiving their pay while attending the 
institute, have no special motive to make the most of the instruc- 
tion received, but under the plan proposed, over 3,000 of the 
- teachers of the State, if they wish to continue to teach, have the 
strongest inducement to attend, and to strive to more thoroughly : 
fit themselves for their work. 

In conclusion, I would strongly urge upon the Legislature to 
pass some law looking o a more efficient reorganization of our 
teachers’ institutes; for while we cannot do away with them with- 
out bringing disgrace upon our State, injury to our schools, and 
a consequent squandering of our publie school fund, yet we should 
aim to derive the greatest good at the least expense. 

-~ WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

It is very rare to find a successful primary or intermediate 
teacher. The necessary qualifications are so varied, so peculiar, | 
that few persons, male or female, are found who possess them. 
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Such a breadth and poise of character, such an appreciation of 
the childish instincts and capacities, euch a self-adaptation to 
circumstances, such instinctive sympathy with childish troubles 
and needs, and such a firm, inflexible persistency in dealing with 
childish whims and impulses, as a teacher should possess, would 
make him almost a second Pestalozzi or Froebel. Persons with 


- these qualifications are rarely found, and still more rarely found 


in the school room. 

Of the persons who can be induced to enter schools as instruct- 
ors, a larger number of those who possess in any degree the 
above qualifications, on account of the inadequate remuneration, 
are women. Except as superintendents, principals, or teachers 
in high schools or colleges, only those men are willing to teach 
for any length of time who have not the requisite qualifications 
to make them successful in other departments of life. These, 
and boys, are woman’s only competitors in the field of instruc- 
tion; and-it is not to be wondered that she is gradually forcing 
such competitors to yield to her superior efficiency. 


Again, men as a class are too unwieldy in their characters, in 
thought, adaptations and instinctive perceptions, while woman 
possesses the natural characteristics of a teacher, and give her a 
special training and she can have no rivals. 

The testimony of our best educators on this point is at once 
positive and emphatic. 

The Hon. H. H. Barney says, in the Wisconsin Report, “That 
females make better teachers for young children than the other 


- sex, for they have more talent for oral or conversational teach- 


ing, more quickness of perception in seizing the difficulties which 
embarrass the mind of a child, and more mildness of manner in 
removing them. They are more ingenious in introducing little 
devices calculated to animate and encourage children, and relieve 
the monotony of school exercises. They attach more importance 
to the improvement of morals, ‘and pay more attention to clean- 
liness and good manners, than men. They have a peculiar faculty 
for awakening the sympathies of children, and inspiring them 
with a desire to excel. They possess warmer affections, more 
delicate taste, greater confidence in human nature, more untiring 
zeal in behalf of those committed to their charge. When the 
mind of the child has gone astray, they will lead it back into the 
right path more gently and more successfully than men.” 
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The Hon. A. G. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, in the same report, 
says: 

A. * Females possess those delicate arts which win the love of children; their 
constancy and kindness give them that easy and unconscious na 
‘which is indispensable to the attractiveness and efficiency of the school. 
The occupation is in harmony with the female character; and her ambition 
cannot be flattered by the hope of greater success in other branches of 
human pursuit. It yields her more profit than any other art or occupa- 
tion; her affections are concentrated on her pupils; and her enthusiasm is . 
excited in her noble work. Her winning voice and smile of love will cor- —— : 
rect where punishment would fail; and she succeeds by the cultivation of 
the better feelings of our nature." 


In the highest departments of instruction, scholarship and let- : 
ters, women have made themselves alike distinguished with men. 
The scholars and great teachers may well be proud to have - 
enrolled among them such names as Caroline Hershell, Mary 
Somerville, and our own Miss Mitchell, Mary Lyon, and the late 
Mrs. Emma Willard. 

As county superintendents, those elected in our State. have 
done their work promptly, faithfully and well—as well as the 
best— and far better than many of the men. We hope that this 
new field, as well as professional chairs in high schools and col- 
leges, will remain open to all, male ane female, in fair, honorable 
competition. 

The practice of placing young girls or boys sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, with immature minds, defective scholarship, and 
no special training for their work, in charge of small children. 
because they are small, cannot too strongly be deprecated. Iti is 
a fatal mistake that any one can teach little children; a mistake 
that has caused many a héart-ache to parents in the permanent 
injury of morals and intellect of their children, and much time 
and many a dollar in endeavors in after years, under competent 
instructors, to correct injurious habits of thought, study and prac- 
tice, which ought never to have been contracted. Of all schools, 
the primary ought to be the best, the teachers the ablest, the 
most scholarly, the best trained for the work, and should possess 
in an eminent degree a knowledge of the laws of the child-mind, 
and the qualities of ingenuity and pr and adaptation of means 
to an end. 

It is a question which ought to be seriously considered, whether, 
in our county schools, owing to lack of training, scholarship and 
experience, teachers (male or female) under the age of twenty 
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years ought to be licensed to take charge of independent schools. 
Were there a lack of teachers, and it was necessary to take such 
or none, then there might be some little reason why children 
should be set, to instruct children, or to “play school;" but good 
teachers are in an over-supply, more than are necessary for all’ 
our schools, and these teachers are driven from the profession, not 
so much by the reduction of salaries, as by young and inexperi- 
enced teachers obtaining the schools through the ignorance or 
favoritism of the school boards, who have a daughter, sister, 
nephew or niece, or some “special friend," who desires a few 
months’ employment, to eke out the yearly allowance of pocket- 
money, at the expense of the district, because the “school and 
children are small." 

All admit that permanent teachers are an essential element in 
the success of any school, of whatever grade or character. Those 
school boards who refuse or neglect to re-engage a goad teacher, 
when it is possible, even at an increased salary, are guilty, to say 
the least, of an inexcusable stupidity, if not of criminal neglect 
in the discharge of their duty... 


We earnestly protest against another phase of the disposition 
to “change teachers," which is based upon mistaken ideas of 
economy —that of employing a male teacher in the winter for 
the large scholars, and a cheap female teacher in the summer 
for the “little ones.” No teachers, male or female, who are 
properly trained, and who make teaching a profession, will sub- 
mit to such a practice. 


- With a remuneration, at the best, so meager as scarcely to 
afford a living, trained teachers cannot compete with those 
* accidental teachers," who teach in the winter to buy a “suit of 
clothes" for summer, or teach in the summer to purchase a “set 
of furs” for winter; and hence they are forced to villages, towns 
and cities, leaving the rural districts to depend upon “ accidental 
teachers." Those who have visited the rural schools in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and some of the other States, 
notwithstanding the complete system of public schools, can but no- 
tice this “blight-spot” upon them. The teachers lack efficiency in 
discipline, lack scholarship, and lack method in instruction; while 
idleness and a superficial knowledge of the elementary branches 
are common among the pupils. 


In Kansas this custom has prevailed*to a very limited extent, 
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and as a result we are daily in the receipt of letters from trained, 
professional teachers, both male and female, from almost every 
State in the Union, wishing to know whether steady employment 
and permanent situations can be obtained in Kansas. 

I learn with deep regret that there is a growing tendency to 
adopt the system of “one-term” teachers, employing males in the 
winter and females in the summer; but I trust every school board 
will sternly oppose a practice that will surely drive the best teach- 
ers from the county schools to the towns and cities, if not from 
the State, and work upon them a direct and permanent injury. 


DRAWING. 

Drawing has for a long time been considered, by the commu- 
nity at large, in the light of an accomplishment, a powerful aid ` 
in cultivating the taste and in developing an appreciation of the 
beautiful; desirable as a means of parlor or drawing-room 
adornment; an essential to.an artist's studio; but of doubtful 


utility to the farmer, mechanic, merchant, lawyer, minister or 
laborer. 


This misconception seems to have had its origih in the fact 
that we, as a-people, have considered drawing as a concomitant 
only of the painter, in creating those marvelous productions. 
which make vocal the walls and ceilings~ef ancient churches 
and modern art galleries. i 

If we will, but for one moment, open our eyes to the exquisite 
designs of the carpets on which we tread, the beautiful prints 
that fill the merchants' shelves, the delicate tracing on the paper 
that adorns the walls of our homes, the forms of grace and beauty ` ' 
that ornament the articles of household daily use and necessity, 
and still more, the expressive delineations of speaking scenes with 
which our magazines and school books are illustrated, we must 
naturally inquire, “Who hath been able to do all this?” Since 
we have not been edueated to use the brain in designing, or the 
pencil in executing, we are obliged to depend on foreigners, to 
whom we pay millions of money for a skill to do that which, if 
properly educated, we could do equally well ourselves. 

Says the Hon. B. G. Northrop, in the report of the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut : 

“Now skill in drawing has an intrinsic and practical value. It is of 
great importance in all pursuits convérsant with the exterior forms of 


things, and to many trades and professions, including all scientific mechan- 
ies, it is quite indispensable. ` It is useful to the architect, the master 
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builder, carpenter, mason, machinist, and almost every mechanic, in draft- 
ing his plans, making contracts and calculating the cost of construction. 
No skillful craftsman can afford to be ignorant of this art, which would 
make him a better mechanic, whatever be his trade." 

Again he says: "Me own observation confirms the opinion 
that a child will learn to draw and write sooner, and with more 
ease, than he will learn writing alone.” 

In a petition addressed to the General Court of Massachusetts 
by a large number of leading merchants and manufacturers, 
asking the introduction of drawing into the public schools of 
Massachusetts, is found the following: 

“Our manufactures compete under disadvantages with the manufactures 
of Europe, for in all the manufacturing countries of Europe, free provision 


. is made for instrueting workmen of all classes in drawing. At this time 


almost all the best draughtsmen in our shops are men thus trained abroad. 
Our native artisans and mechanics feel this sad defect. Foreign workmen 
occupy the best and most responsible places in our factories and workshops, 
while our students in sculpture ‘and painting are compelled to seek abroad 
the advantages necessary to their success.” 


In the Epor: of the Superintendent of Publie Instruction for 


the State of Ohio for 1873, we find the following: , 
“If any one has doubts as to the utility of this branch of learning, he 


^ should examine the report of the Paris Exposition, and observe that drawing 


is almost as much a part of the training of an excellent French or German 
artisan as the use of tools. He may note with profit the present dependence 


of American manufacturers upon foreign models, and the fact that only a- 
small proportion of our native mechanics can read a working drawing, to 
say nothing of making one. It may be well for him also to know that it is 
conceded by all intelligent master mechanics, that if every journeyman could 
read a drawing so as to be trusted to work from it, the productive capacity 
of our shops would be vastly increased.” 

It is a well-demonstrated fact that a child who spends half an 
hour drawing, and as much time in writing, will become more 
proficient in the latter than if the whole hour had been spent in 
writing, and that, at the same time, he will have gained knowledge 
in a study that in after life may be as valuable an aid, and per- 
haps more so, than writing itself. It is also a fact that a good 
draughtsman will command better pay than a good penman; 
besides, in the ordinary walks of life, it will be a valuable aid in 
laying out and arranging work, in which most Americans are sad 


. ly deficient. 


Admitting, then, the utility and desirability of introducing 
drawing as one of the regular studies in our schools, it is import- 
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ant that the instruction be of the right kind. The mere copy- 
ing of pictures of figures, lithographs of landscapes, by imitation 
only, as is practiced to a great extent in our fashionable semi- 


naries and boarding schools, will accomplish but little good. The -- 


brain as well as the hand and eye should be employed, and then 
and then only drawing becomes in the highest sense a disciplinary 
intellectual exercise. l 


The chief difficulty in the way of its introduction into our. 


schools is, that our teachers having never been instructed in the 
art of drawing themselves, are unable to teach it. This difficulty, 
however, is not so great as it seems at first to appear. Draw- 
ing with the smallest children, seems almost instinctive, as much 
so as the making of play-houses, or the dressing of dolls. The 
exercise of this faculty requires guidance from the teacher oftener 
than instruction; to be told what to do oftener than how to do it, 

Teachers become discouraged and often fail entirely in teach- 
ing drawing, because they attempt to introduce too much science, 
require too much of the little learners at the start. Copying 
pictures of mugs, hats, prisms; pails, etc., are often the first les- 
sons, and it is hardly to be wondered that the little draughtsman 
becomes disgusted with his own work. If the teacher will direct 
thé natural impulse “to mark," “to make something pretty,” the 
faculties of the children will soon become so educated that no 
difficulty will be experienced. e 

To illustrate the manner in which this may be done, we will 
suggest a few preliminary exercises which every teacher can 
readily introduce into any sehool with success: 

EXERCISE 1. Require the pupil to rule on a slate lightly as 
possible, with a pencil, squares.of one-quarter of an inch. 

ExercisE 2. Rule on the slate Ges of one-eighth of an 
inch, of one-half of an inch, etc. 

The objector will probably say that this is not drawing. We 


admit that it is not perspective or free-hand drawing, yet it és. 


one of the essential steps in mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing; and besides, who has not been called to use the pen, pencil 
and rule?— and is itnot a fact that few can use them well? The 
eye isedueated to judge of distance; comparison, one of the high- 
est of the intellectual faculties is actively exercised; the taste is 
eultivated by observing the symmetry and neatness of execution, 

Exercise 3. After ruling squares require the children to trace 
every alternate square with a heavy pencil line. r 
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EXERCISE 4. Group the squares thus drawn into symmetrical 
figures by connecting lines. 

Here the objector may say that tracing is not drawing. This, 
again, we admit as true; it is not drawing without essential aid, 
but it és an essential aid to drawing, for it disciplines the muscles 
to executing the mandate of the will We might with equal 
propriety object to a child being allowed to stand on his feet until 


he is able to stand alone. 
Exercise 5. Require the pupils tò draw right-and-left oblique 


lines connecting the opposite angles of the ruled squares. 
EXERCISE 6. Require the children to group the triangles and 
squares by connecting lines into symmetrical figures. 
It may again be objected that nothing is made representing any 


. object. This is also true, but invention, one of the most import- 


ant of the intellectual faculties, is hereby cultivated, the child is 
pleased, and hence interested because the taste is gratified in the 
development of the sense of the beautiful; in a word, the child 
has made “something pretty,"—he has taken his first lessons in 

,designing. He is no longer a mere imitator, but a creator. By 
using the same system of squares the child may proceed from 
angles ‘to curves, spirals, circles, etc., and thus, step by step, from 
the simplest forms and groups, ereate the most elaborate, beauti- 
ful and complex ‘designs, with scarcely any instruction and but 
little guidance from the teacher. 

After these preliminary exercises, Professor Krusi's inventive 
drawing, or Bartholomew's, or any other system, may be taught 
with little trouble to the teacher. In the advanced grades, com- 
position of groups, mechanical and architectural drawing, and 
even drawing on wood for engravers, can be made a profitable 
exercise, and one of great practical utility. 

In view of the above— 

1. That drawing has become a necessity in answer to our needs 
as a State; 

2. That the feasibility of introducing it as a regular study is 
no longer questioned ; | 

3. That it can be easily introduced into all of our schools, and 
taught by our teachers without having received special instruction ; 

4. That time as well as interest will be gained in the teaching 
of penmanship with drawing over the teaching of it without, I 
would earnestly recommend that drawing be included in the list 
of studies taught in the publie schools of our State. 
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TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

Several pages of the Eleventh Annual Report of this depart- 
ment were devoted to the discussion of the subject of substituting 
the township system for the present senseless, arbitrary, inefficient, 
troublesome, independent district plan. ‘The importance of this 
measure cannot well be over-estimated, as it will simplify the 
control and management of the schools, and impart a new life 


and vigor to the whole system. The friction incident to the 


administration of the present cumbersome plan would in a great 
measure be overcome, rough places made smooth, crooked places 
straight, and district boundary lines, that greatest of all bones of 
contention, forever removed beyond the reach of controversy. 
The immense advantage to be gained in the adoption of this new 
system should demand the careful attention and best efforts of 
every member of the Legislature. If the change required an 
increased expenditure of money, or imposed any additional bur- 
den upon the already too heavily taxed people, it would beunwise 
as well as unjust, in times like these, to press such a measure. 
But such is not the ease. No additional taxation will be neces- 
sary. It will not only be a much better, but a far cheaper system 
to maintain, as it will lop off weak, inefficient, and worthless 
schools, divide large and unwieldy ones, thus securing a more 
uniform and equitable adjustment and management of the whole 
system. > 

The township system has been adopted i in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
other States, and has given the most gratifying and satisfactory 
results. In fact, no State having once adopted this system is ever 
willing to go back to the old independent method of districting. 

It is not my purpose to go again into a lengthy discussion of 
this subject, but wishing to urge its importance and feasibility 
and the great benefits to be derived therefrom, I would respect- 
fully call attention to the following remarks of eminent educators. 

The secretary to the State Board of Education in Connecticut 
_ thus graphically illustrates the comparative effects of the adop- 
tion of the township over the school district system in that State : 


“The tendency to manage schools townshipwise is growing. More town-. 


ships united their school districts last year than in any former one. Once 
united, they stay so.’ At least there is no instance where a township has 
taken this step, and after grading any of its schools, gone back to the school 
district plan. Let public sentiment advance as it has done for five years, 
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and the school district system will soon be abandoned. The people are fast 
learning the economy and efficiency of the township system. They see that 
it favors the wise expenditure of the public money, gains better and more 
permanent teachers, longer schools, and helps the poorer and outlying school 
districts. The township system, too, lessens the frequency of tax assess- 
ments and collections. Many a school house is going to decay because the 
funds requisite for such purposes would necessitate a district tax. The” 
expense of the assessment and collection of such a tax makes too large a 
. share of the tax itself. In most of the districts the amounts thus provided 
are very small; so small that it would have been wiser and more economi- 
cal for the township to pay the bills. * * * Facts on this subject are 
better than theories. I have, therefore, requested one of the school visitors 
of Branford to describe the effects of the change in that township. His 
published letter shows what they did, how they did it, what they gained by 
it, and why they voted almost unanimously not to go back. It will be seen 
that, prior,to the union, there was much ill-feeling in regard to school mat- 
ters; that the discipline was deplorable, average attendance low, and the 
teachers changed generally every term: under the new system the people 


~ are better satisfied. School committees and teachers are more permanent, 


acts better graded, terms lengthened, and the motion made at the last 


———— 


annual meeting to reduce the school year from forty to thirty weeks, not 
receiving a single vote. The average attendance has improved twenty-five 
per cent. The scholarship is wonderfully improved — one hundred per 
cent. better than four years ago." 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction of New Hampshire 
generalizes the following as some of the desirable results that 
would be realized by abandoning the present district system and 
placing the schools under a town board of education: 


“1. It would secure just as many schools as the necessities of communities 
demand, located and adapted to the wants of pupils, each school being an 


integral part of the entire organization. 


“2. It would furnish uniform and equal school advantages to every 
resident. 

“3. The pupils could attend school where their interest would be best 
answered, with no restraints save what general interests might require. 

“4. It would prevent numerous difficulties and strifes about school district 
limits, and tend to diminish neighborhood quarrels. 

“5. It would lessen the aggregate expenses for schools. 

“6. It would secure a more effective system of school inspection an 
supervision. ` ' 

“7. It would secure the permanency of the advantages of supervision. 

‘8. It would secure a better class of teachers and render possible com- 
petitive examinations. 

“9. It would secure permanency of teachers. 

“10. It would secure better facilities to teachers for reference and illus- 
tration. 
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“11. It would secure uniformity oF text-books and more uniform methods 
of teaching. 


“12. It would secure the alii of a'course of study, and tend to 
keep pupils longer in school. 

“13. It would furnish to the department of education more reliable 
statistics, 


“14, It would embrace a larger aggregato of interest on the part of the 
community, in each school. 

“There is no gainsaying the force of the argument presented by the 
above points, all of which are susceptible of the clearest proof. Nothing 
but apathy and prejudice can prevent a reasonable person from seeing that 
they are conclusive in favor of a change. Are those persons who cling to 
the district system aware that the towns in Massachusetts and other States, 
which have abandoned that system, very rarely return to it? 

“Let them consider that the town system is advocated by the leading 
educators of the country, that the best teachers of our State are quite unan- 
imous in its favor; that a majority of town superintendents believe in it, 
and that the leading educational sentiment of the State is opposed to the 
continuance of the district system and in favor of the town system. Let 
them ponder these facts,” 


The following letter from E. H. Gerrish, chairman of the'school 
committee for the town of Lisbon, to the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Maine, will show a comparison of the two 


systems where they both have been tried : 


E “ LISEON, December 18, 1872. ` 
“To Hon, WARREN JOHNSON — Dear Sir: Your recent letter requesting me to give 
some aecount of the results of the abolition of the district system in thistown, demands 
a more lengthy reply than I have time to give. You wish me tostate ‘allthe arguments 
for and against the movement, the advantages and disadvantages as developed by actual 
experiment in the town of Lisbon. 

“We are now nearing the close of our second school year under the new system. We 
certainly ought now to be able to give an intelligent opinion as to its merits. Perhaps 
a comparison of our present condition with our condition three years ago" will best 
illustrate our progress, and show the working of our experiment. Three years ago we 
had — 

‘1. Three good school houses, which had been built after much delay and contention. 
Allthe others in town had long been described in our annual reports, as a ‘disgrace to 
the town, and unfit for use. _ f 

“2. Short schools of from ten to fifteen weeks per year in nearly all the rural dis- 
tricts, and more money in the large districts than could be profitably expended, and 
this evil constantly increasing. i 

“3. ‘Boarding around,’ with all its attendant evils. 

“4, Quarrels and feuds without number in many districts. 

“5, General apathy in regard to school interests among the people, and indifferent 
supervision by the committee. , 

‘6. Many scholars attending schools, poorer, if possible, than our own, in other 
towns, on account of being united with them by district lines, 

“7, The employment mainly of unprofessional teachers, or those who viewed teach- 
ing simply as ‘means to an end.’ 

“g, The scale of wages had been so adjusted, that while the villages could command 
good teachers, the rural districts were usually served x those who had the business to 
learn, and conlà work for apprentice wages. . 
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“Our situation now, and the causes whieh have led to it, are — 

“1 As good a set of school buildings generally as can be found in any town of the 
same size and wealth in the State. Since abolishing the districts, we have built three 
fine houses, one of which is arranged for two schools. We have thoroughly repaired, 
painted and modernized all the others except two, one of which is furnished with Shat- 
tuck's furniture, and will be replaced by a new house next year. All this has been 
done with the least possible effort in the way of argument. Those people who 
formerly defeated the building of school houses are now powerless before the popular 
vote. They have no children to educate, and the taxes which would have fallen heavily 
upon them under the old system, are now equally distributed on every dollar of taxable 
property in town. Another element now enters into the matter of appropriations. 
Those in the rural districts say, ‘We have to help pay for the nice houses in the villages, 
and we want equally good ones for our own children It is suddenly seeu that a good 
school house near by makes a farm more desirable to purchasers. Already we hear of 
men who are influenced to settle in Lisbon on account of our excellent schools. The 
committee have only to point out the necessity for a new house in any locality, insert 
an article in the warrant to that effect, and forthwith the necessary appropriation is 
made. We have thus been enabled in two short years to accomplish more than had 
been previously accomplished in a quarter of a century in the matter of school houses. 


“2, Our schoo] are now of equal length in every district; begin and close at nearly 
the same time; are divided into three terms, spring, fall and winter, of nine and ten 
weeks per term, making from twenty-eight to thirty weeks per year in every district. 
'This is the grandest result of all. Every man secures his equal rights to the tree of 
knowledge. We no longer hear complaints of paying heavy taxes and receiving no 
schooling in return. ‘Taxation without representation’ was bad enough, but taxation 
without education is a thousand times worse. We believe the abolition of the district 
system to be the only practical method of equally dividing schoo] money, unless there 
should chance to be an equal number of scholars in every district in town. 


*8. The practice of ‘boarding around, though founded in a benevolent intention 


‘ 40 lengthen the schools, is a reproach io any town. Aside from the fact that no first- 


class teacher will submit to it, it is exceedingly inconvenient and frequently subversive 
of government in schools, on account of the familiarity engendered by it between 
teacher and scholars. ‘No man was ever great before his valet is a principle which 
applies peculiarly to teachers in their intercourse with scholars out of school. . 


*4, When the employment of teachers was taken from agents, the prolific source 
of all quarrels was removed. Many towns have returned to the old practice since the 
passage of the law in relation to this subject, bift the action of this town in abolishing 
the districts will forever avoid this catastrophe. LL. peace and union reign through- 
out our town in school matters. Everybody seems anxious to do what is best for the 
interest of the schools, and all failures of the committee to send acceptable teachers are 
generously overlooked, because it is well understood that the committee have no friends 
to retain in schools, except those who do good work. 

“5, The interest of the people in their schools, which was so thoroughly aroused 
two years ago, continues unabated. Examinations are held at the close of each term, 
which are attended by large numbers of parents and friends. The committee do their 
duty not merely in a legal way, but have devised many exercises and general meetings 
of all the schools, which have done much to promote the wonderful growth we have 
witnessed. 

“6. We are now, with few exceptions, educating our children in our own schools 
We have created a new district and erected a commodious house therein, which breaks 
the last tie that held us to other towns in the way of parts of districtg. Any schoolofficer 
knows it would have been impossible to do this under the old system. 


“7, We now employ the best teachers we can find. We have employed a large 
number of graduates and students from the Western Normal School, who have rarely 
failed to give satisfaction. We have also drawn upon various cities for teachers. and 
always with fine results. Indeed, the first-class teachers seek us now, so that we have 
our choice from.a large number. Of course this involves an increase of wages, which 
is due to those who fit themselves to teach. + 
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*8. We have arranged our scale of wages so that our smaller schools are now sufti- 
ciently remunerative to retain first-class teachers, which practically gives every scholar 
in town an equal chance. The result has been to bring our schools up as nearly on a 
level as numbers and circumstances will permit. - 

“In conclusion, I would say, that while I do not regard consolidation as the cure for 
all the serious evils connected with our common school system, I do think that no per- 
manent ór satisfactory progress can be made until all the districts are abolished. Iam 
not aware that any person in our town is dissatisfied with the resulis of our action. 
On the contrary, hundreds have expressed to me their confidence in the plan, and all 
freely admit that we have made more substantial progress in two years than in any 
previous ten years. Under wise management, our schools will soon rank second to none. 

E. H. GERRISH. 
“ Chairman of SS. S. Com. of Lisbon.” 


I also quote a few paragraphs from a report of the secretary of 
the board of education of Vermont: 


* While we strive assiduously 80 to economize as not to increase the ex- 
pense of our educational system, we do not take proper pains that the money 
which is annually expended shall be so applied as to secure the largest 
returns. 

“Let me enumerate some of the prominent obstacles which are in the 
way of the greatest efficiency of our schools: = 

“1, Totallack of or insufficient supervision. 

*2. Constant change of supervision. 

* 8. Poorly qualified teachers. 

* 4, Constant change of teachers. 

“5. Lack of interest in schools, on the part of patrons. 

“6. Employment of relatives and favorites without regard to qualifica- 
tions. m 

**7. Too small schools in many districts. 
* “8. Too short schools in many districts. 

*9. Employment of immature and incompetent teachers in small dis- 
tricts. dl 

“10. Poor school houses. 

“11. Irregular attendance. 

* 12. General lack of facilities to aid the teacher. 

“13. No schools at all in many districts. - . E ` 

“14. Lack of proper classification. 

“15. Pupils study what they choose and not what they ought. 

“These twice seven-and-one plagues of our common school system will 
be recognized by every one who has had any experience in connection with 
the public schools of the State. 

“Tf it should be shown that this nest of evils which so impairs the efficiency 
of our schools could, in some measure be removed by a radiéal change of 
system, no one surely would oppose such change. 

“I am confident that these evils may, in very great measure, be allevi- 
ated by a change in our system of public schools. I believe that the 
adoption of what is called the town system, in coniradistinction from the 
district system, would tend largely to diminish them." 

Ex-Governor Boutwell, while Secretary of the Massachusetts 
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State Board of Education, thus describes the evil of the change 
of teachers under the school district plan. He says: 


“Practically, the school district system denies the value of experience. 
Each year sees a new trustee, and each term a new teacher. ‘The experi- 
ence of a year is often rendered valueless by the election of a new trustee; 
and the teacher labors for a single term, commencing without a knowledge 
of what the pupils have previously accomplished, and ending without an 
interest in their future. Under these circumstances it is not strange that 
district schools are kept, term after term and year after year, without an 
appreciable increase of power. The quality of the school depends upon the 
character of the teacher; and the character of the teacher depends upon 
accident, or the caprice, prejudices, or convenience of the trustee. Each 
teacher brings into the school his own ideas of teaching, and after two, three 
or four months he goes away, and his place is taken by a stranger who intro- 
duces new methods, without the judgment of anybody concerning their rela- 
tive value. The successive terms of school in the same district have not, 
usually, any personal or educational connection with each other. Each 
term is an experiment which proves nothing but its own failure or compar- 
ative success; and it does not even furnish, either in its failure or success, 
a basis for future operation.” 


The State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, in his 
annual report, says: ; 


“The township or single-district system has been tested in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and several other States, and its merits fully established. 
The opposition it meets with comes principally from localities in which 
there is comparatively little interest taken in educational matters. The 
advantages claimed for it are the following: It will enable township boards 
to grade the schools in their respective townships; it will diminish neigh- 
borhood quarrels, lesson litigation, and insure the- employment of fewer 
incompetent favorites and relatives of local directors as teachers; it will 
render the administration of scliool affairs less difficult and anbarrasinë: 
it will dispense with a large number of unnecessary school officers; it will 
prevent much strife and contention about sub-district lines and the appor- 


` tionment of school moneys; it will secure a certain amount of intelligent 


supervision; it will insure the employment of a better class of teachers; it 
will eventually secure the consolidation of sub-districts, and by that means 
diminish the aggregate expenditure for schools ; 3t will secure more uniform 
methods of instruction, and greater progress for pupils in their studies; and 
it will insure a greater interest on the part of communities generally in 
school affairs." 


Hon. Henry Barnard thus portrays the evils of the want of 
gradation and classification in schools: 
“rom the number of class and individual recitations to be attended to 


during each half-day, these exercises are brief, hurried and of little practi- 
cal value. They consist for the most part of senseless repetition of the 
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words of the book. Instead of being the time and place where the real 
business of teaching is done, where the plowshàre of interregation is driven 
down into the acquirements of each pupil, and his ability to comprehend 
clearly is cultivated and tested; where the difficult principles of each lesson , . 
are developed and illustrated, and additional information imparted, and the 
mind of the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each pupil, 
to arouse, interest and direct its opening powers; instead of all this and 
more, the brief period passed in recitation consists, on the part of each 
teacher, of hearing each individual and class, in regular order and quick 
succession, repeat words from a book, and on the part of the pupils of say- 
ing their ES as the operation is most significantly described by most 
teachers, when they summon the class to the stand. In the meantime, the 
order of the school must be maintained, and the general business must go 
forward. Little children, without any àuthorized employment for their 
eyes and hands, and ever-active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while 
every muscle is aching from suppressed activity; problems must be solved, 
excuses for tardiness or absence received, questions answered, whisperings 
allowed or suppressed, and more or less of extempore discipline adminis- 
tered. Were it not a ruinous waste of precious time— did it not involve 
the deadening, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and noble 
sensibilities — were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects for which 
schools are instituted —it would be difficult to conceive of a more diverting 
farce than an ordinary session of a large public school whose chaotic and 
discordant elements have not been reduced to system by proper classifica- 
tion. The teacher, at least the conscientious teacher, thinks it anything 
but a farce to him. Con.pelled to hurry from one stüdy to another, requir- 
ing a knowledge of methods altogether distinct; from one recitation to 
another equally brief and unsatisfactory, one requiring a liveliness of inan- 
ner that he does not feel and cannot assume, and the other closeness of 
attention and abstraction of thought-which he cannot give amid the multi- 
plicity of'cares; from one case of discipline to another pressing on him at 
the same time, he goes through the same circuit day after day, with a dizzy 
brain and aching heart, and brings his school to a close with a feeling that, 
with all his diligence and fidelity, he has accomplished but little good.” ` 


ANNUAL SCHOOL. FUND. 


The report of the State Treasurer will show the receipts during 
the fiscal year, from the proceeds of the one-mill tax; the fees 
paid by insurance companies ; the interest on unpaid installments 
on the sale of school lands; and interest on bonds of permanent 
school fund. i 

The amount of orders drawn on the State Treasurer during 
the fiscal year, is as follows: 


Amount of orders issued in favor of county treasurers on the 


March dividend.............................-. TREAT RC . $134,444 80 
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Amount of orders issued in favor of county treasurers on the 


July dividend.............. nun RAI $97,472 48 
Amount of orders issued in favor of the publishers of the Kan- 

sas Educational Jowrnal.................... cce ee ee ee eee eee enne 3,011 00 

Pollaiolo $234,098 28 


Table “I” will give a detailed statement of the disbursements 
of the semi-annual dividends/ 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. 


In pursuance of"an act of the Legislature, approved March 2, 
1871, making it the duty of the school fund commissioners to 
consolidate all State ‘bonds coming into possession of the perma- 
nent school fund, the commissioners met on the 22d day of 
November, 1873, and proceeded to the discharge of said duty. 
All bonds falling due on the same date, and bearing the same ` 
rate of interest, were consolidated into one bond of equal amount 
to the bonds so consolidated, and coupons of interest were attached 
thereto, of equal amount to the consolidated coupons, and pay- 
able in the same manner as the coupons of the bonds so consoli- 
dated. These-bonds are made payable to the permanent school 
fund of the State of Kansas, and have imprinted on their face 
the words, “ Not transferable.” They were duly made out by the - 
Auditor of State, signed by the Governor, and attested by the 
Secretary of State., After consolidated bonds had been issued for 
the same, all the bonds presented were canceled and destroyed 
in the presence of the Auditor of State and the school fund com- 
missioners. 

BONDS CONSOLIDATED. 

NUMBER THIRTEEN— Of the value of $500, and bearing 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum. Five bonds 
of the State of Kansas, of the denomination of $100 each, and 
issued under an act of the Legislature, entitled “An act to 
fund the Territorial debt," approved February 20, 1863, were 
consolidated into this bond. 

NumBer Fourreen—Of the value of $8,050, and bearing 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum. Seven bonds of 
the State of Kansas, of the denomination of $1,000 each, and 
six bonds of same, of the denomination of $25 each, and nine 
bonds of same, of the denomination of $100 each, and issued 
under an act of the Legislature, entitled "An act to refund to 


é 
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certain counties the Territorial tax paid by them for 1860," were 
eonsolidated into this bond. 


NUMBER FrerEEN— Of the value of. $50,000, and bearing 
| interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. Fifty bonds ; 
of the State of Kansas, of the denomination of $1,000 each, and 
issued under an act of the Legislature, entitled “ An act to pro- 
vide for the issue and negotiation of the bonds of the State of 
Kansas, to aid in the construction of the Penitentiary," approved 
February 26, 1867, were consolidated into this bond. 

A full history of all the bonds consolidated and destroyed can * 
be fonnd in the office of the Auditor of State. 


- 


The whole amount of bonds consolidated by permanent school 


fund commissioners, is.............. e ecce eee eee ee eene terne nun $507,625 00 
The whole amount of school district bonds purchased during 
MISI A ian ia aliene 244,586 00 


Amount of cash paid for school district bonds purchased, is... 229,061 08 
The gain to the permanent school fund by discount on school 

district bonds purchased, is.......................... eee eere 15,524 92 
The whole amount of interest-bearing securities, belonging to 

the permanent school fund, and now deposited with the 


State Treasurer for safe keeping, is.........:...............-.. 1,003,681 99 " 
Amount of bonds belonging to the State University endow- 
ment fund; 18... — arsaa 10,300 00 
OE Ota lig cust ————Ó——— M $1,013,981 99 
The amount of money refunded by the school fund commis- ` 
sioners on the sale of school lands, is.............. T $564 89 . 


Table “J” will show the number of school district bonds pur- 
chased during the year by the commissioners of the permanent 
school fund, and the amount paid for the same. 


FUNDS IN THE HANDS OF COUNTY TREASURERS. 


A large number of the county treasurers have allowed the 
moneys accruing from the sale of school lands:to accumulate in 
their own hands, instéad of paying the same over to- the State 
Treasurer, as provided by law. In consequence of this lack of 
promptness, a large amount of money due the permanent school - 
fund now lies idle, instead of bringing in its full return to bless: 
the children of the State with a better education. In order to 
promptly secure this money, that it may be invested in interest- 
bearing securities: and thus increase the annual school fund, I 
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have thought it best to send the following letter of instruction to 


| the Attorney General: 


DEPARTMENT OF -PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
TOPEKA, November 26, 1873. 
How. A. L. WinLrAMs, Attorney General — Dear St: The amount of 
money due from delinquent counties on the sale of school lands, as appears 
on the books of the Auditor of State, is upward of $60,000. This has been 
accumulating for several years, and should have been paid long ago. I 
desire you at once to institute such proceedings as may be necessary to 
secute the payment of these claims at as early a date as possible. For your 
«converíience in this matter, I append a list of the delinquent counties, 
together with the amount due from each. ` 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. D. McCARTY, 
Superintendent of' Public Instruction. 


The following are the amounts due on the sale of school lands, 
November 26, 1873, as appears on the books in the Auditor's 
office : 


Atchison county ....... ... eee $ 124 91 j EY0HCOUDTy. cirie $ 810 32 
Anderson county ................. eere 1,970 30 | Marshall county.................... AR 7,628 02 
Bourbon county..... li... urine 2,055 95 ! Marion COUNTY... . 415 99 
Chase county ................ eceeeeseeeee 912 52° Miami county................. eee one 333 34 
Clay COUNIEY 52.s.ccedesecdesdeed onezsoesds 620 86 ! Mitchell county............-. ce ` $278 
Cowley GOUHLy.. «e ibi 615 44! Montgomery county... ................. 5,563 37 
RE A EE 121 13 ' Nemaha county................. se. 2,506 77 
Dickinson county ....................-- 386 47 | Neosho county .............. eene 3,587 77 
Doniphan county.................. ..... 781 07, Ottawa county................- eere 89 22 
Douglas county.............. SSA 916 45 Osborne county.................. ...... à 53 88 
Franklin county........................ 69 88 ' Pottawatomie county.................. < 1,259 18 
Greenwood eounty...................... 5,853 27 Republic eounty............... eee 846 29 
Howard county... ............... ge 877 67 Riley county... cueste ret 2,468 41 
Harvey county... .................. kerse 660 13 Shawnee COUBLD olona 5,906 61 
Jackson county ........... .......- esee 78 79 Saline county.............. eere 233 39 
RER e A sa riali 2,821 85 | Sumner county........... .............. 464 84 
Johnson county.................... secc. 82 89 | Wabaunsee county............ su... 941 19 
Labette GoOUfilv. eee oer tt 689 49 | Wilson county ................... eee 60 34 
Linn COUNEY slice 565 07 | Washington county....................—. 8,779 68 
Lincoln county... ia . 592 40 


INVESTMENT PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. 

In regard to the investment of the State permanent school 
fund in school district bonds, I will say in behalf of the board 
of commissioners, that although they- have, from time to time, 
notified the county superintendents of the price and fact that 
they were buying school district bonds, yet they have experi- 
enced a serious difficulty in obtaining such bonds, so as promptly 
to absorb the school fund as fast as received by the State treas- 
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urer.- This has compelled them, to purchase from banks, specula- 
tors, or whoever else offered, to prevent, as far as possible, loss 
of interest to the fund and State. This may eem to be an 
apparent injustice to the school districts having bonds for sale, 
and especially to those in the more .remote parts of the State. 
But this policy even, has not prevented the loss of at least $5,000 
interest to the State, to say-nothing of the heavy discounts often 
levied by middle-men on the bonds they purchased, which could 
and ought to have.been sold directly to the commissioners at the 
best market price. Of the $600,000 worth of school bonds 
issued during the year, the school fund has absorbed only $229,- 
000, or about one-third the entire amount, so that the difficulty 
experienced has not been caused by a scarcity of bonds in the 
market. 

The reason for this embarrassment may be thus briefly stated : 


1. There is no legislative provision authorizing the commis- 
sioners to advertise for bonds, so that a majority of the school 
districts having bonds for sale were ignorant of the price and 
fact that the. commissioners desired to purchase. 


2. There is no adequate provision made for a corresponding or 
business agent to give special attention to the investment of this 
fund to the best advantage, as would be indicated m good, pm 
vate business management. Un 


3. There is no.adequate provision, even, made for the perform- 
ance of the clerical work of correspondence, to give the necessary 
special information to district boards, relative to the issuing of 
bonds, which in many cases involves the actual “filling out” of 
the blank bonds and certificates, and the forwarding the same for 
data and signatures, as well as of returning for correction bonds 
and certificates incorrectly executed. 

In view of the above points, from an economie consideration 
alone, not only in the interest of the school fund, but of the 
school districts themselves, it is- most earnestly recommended 
that provision be made for the employment, at least of an addi- 
tional clerk, as well as for advertising, as may be necessary to 
secure the prompt and immediate investment of the permanent 
school fund as rapidly as it shall accumulate in the State treas- 
ury, and thereby secure to the school districts having bonds for 
sale the entire price paid, as well as save at a trifling expense, 


~ 
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the amount now lost by the present * penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish" method. | 


BLANK SCHOOL BONDS. 


A change in the law requiring the registration of school dis- 
trict bonds, in the office of the county clerk, necessitated a slight 
change ih the form of the bond itself. As the supply of the old 
blanks on hand was nearly exhausted, it was thought best to have 
a supply of new ones printed. An order was therefore given to 
the State Printer for six thousand lithograph bonds, which was 
filled at a cost to the State of $345.00. The work was well done, 
as in addition to the mechanical execution of the face, the bond 
has printed on its back, a “ Certificate of the District Board,” a 
certificate of an officer duly authorized by law to administer oaths 
of the identity of the school distriet board, a certificate of the 
county superintendent, to the effect that the school district issuing 
bonds had been legally organized, and that A, B and C are the 
legal officers of said district; and also a certificate of the county 
clerk to the effect that the within bond has been duly “ registered " 


in his office according to law. 


Other parties dealing in school distriet bonds being desirous 
of using the same blanks that were used by the school fund com- 


missioners, and as the matter of blank school bonds was an 


acccommodation no less to the district than to the purchaser of 
their bonds, it was deemed advisable, while furnishing blanks 
gratuitously to such districts as sold their bonds direct to the 
State, to charge all other parties, desiring such blanks, at the 
rate of six dollars per hundred, which is about the absolute cost 
of said blanks. 


In pursuance of this order of the board of commissioners, 


‘ blank bonds have been sold, as follows: 


June 24, B. Haywood, 12 blank bonds....................... eere $ 75 
June 24, A. A. Hyde, 50 blank bonds........................ eee eee 3,00 
Nov. 11, S, G. Rogers, M. D., 100 blank bonds............................. 6 00 
Nov. 14, J. F. Rockafield, 12 blank bonds.......................... esee 75 
Nov. 17. Geo. F. Crane, 100 blank bonds........................... eese 6 00 
Nov. 19. A. B. Close, 12 blank bonds. ....................... eese 75 
Dec. 4, A. B. Close, 25 blank bonds...................... eere 1 50 

jy RR AIA RA — — MÀ slot $18 75 


The above amount, accruing from the sale of blank school 


e 
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bonds, has been turned into the State treasury, and a receipt 
taken for the same. - 
H. D. McCARTY, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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TABLE A.— Showing number of districts in each county, number of district clerks’ reports, 
number of children of school age, number enrolled, and average daily attendance. 
_T_TwWaAaAara me U  _>—>y_—rTT7T.=E=s*=*===-=-** ===. RM 


A 
3 3 È 3 N 0. DI oe No. persons enrolled SS 
Counties. | $ S ) Sì Q reported. in public schools. s E 
SIR aria 
À È qa Males. | Fem’s. Total. || Males.! Fem’s.| Total. È 
LC Ge f m Ac t da 2 
E casse steed tious | 58, 57 || 1,295 | 1,270 | 2,565 | 1,030 | 974 | 2,004 || 1,206 
Anderson ............... | 59 : 58 | 1,901 | 1,247 | 2,548 || 1,134 981 | 2,115 || 1,540 
Atchison ................ | 67: 66 || 3,186 ; 8,101 | 6,287 || 1,791 1,934 
Barbour , 


| 

Í 
| EN Aiden den 2621 || 1,591 
lte 30' 30|| 714. 675 | 1,989 || 436! 8373 | 809 || 592 
Dickinson..............1 80; 70 1,060: 965 | 2,095 | 775 | 625 | 1,400 | 922 
Doniphan... ..........} 67 67 || 8,153 | 2,939 | 6,092 || 2,135 | 2,052 | 4,187 || 2,520 
Douglas.......... ....... i a 83 || 8,690 | 3,596! 7,286 || 2,716 | 2,416 | 5,132 || 2,749 
Pls iii SEN 82i 85, 167 39 45 84 | 60 
Ellsworth.. nee |! 12; 10| 170, 149, 819 || 114! 119! ou 157 

‘or 0040000 500000000000 |oerenoone íQessosoocel|ccccceceve-se'vsveceoneee TENA | CRT, PELI > eee vcsene 

Franklin I'"80 ^ 80 || 2,177 | 2,058 | 4,285 | 1,504 | 1,590 | 8,094 || 1,788 
Greenwood............. | .66 65 1,167 ; 1,080 | 2,197 || S71 | 476 (1,047 |}... 
Harvey ............... | 60, 84 436 ' 421 ROT d CPSI a recs s neva oust cea | E 
Howard.............. .. | 192 132 2,553 | 2,472 ' 5,025 | 1,168 ! 1,096 | 2,264 || 1,306 
Jackson.......... SE? 61 61 |] 1,293 | 1,252 2:645 || 1,088 ! "oe, 2,053 || 1.436 
Jefferson ........... ...., 86 86 | 2,806 | 2,501 | 5,307 || 1,927 | 1,885 3,812 || 2,824 
Jee), 100 96 || 1,165! 1,122 ' 2,287 || “618 | 613 1,231 |, 858 
Johnson. 88 88 || 2,899 : 2,828 | 5,727 || 2,139 | 2,173 4,812 |; 2,296 
Labette .. ............ .; 88 — 86 || 2,144 | 2,475 1 4,619 |... CHEM 2,204 |! 1,64 
Leavenwortha .....| 74 74 || 5,651 | 6,107 11,758 || 3,594 | 37450 7,014 || 3423 
Lincoln........... .... oe ! 94  20,| 293: 266: 559 | 126' 143: 269! 140 
Dind uie |i 94. 93] 2,503 | 2,393 | 4,896 || 2,060 | 1,899 | 8,959 || 129 
ippica [ONIS — 89] 2 fe + 9272 esee! 2,578 || 1,515 
Marion.... «| 63 ou 752: 678, 1,495 || 503| 342! 8454| 60: 
Marshall.. 4.79. 79 || 1,768 | 1,797 : 3,560 || 1,875 1,358 | 1,793 |! 1,285 
McPherson............. | 27. 233! 400i 361; “761 || 200: 256 | "456 || "149 
Nam ouo) ner i 89: 891 2,630 ; 2,846 ; 4,976 || 1,748 ! 1,760 | 3,508 || 1,982 
Mitchell...............-. | G4: 64 | 1,057 oa 2,036 || 529 | ‘494 | 1,023 |! 472 
Montgomery......... 99 99 ;| 2,728 | 2,581 ' 5,259 || 1,920 | 1,658 | 3,578 |; 2,263 
Morris... sesseesssese. | 35. 34 | 828 | 802: 1,680 isch Less 978 || 489 
Nemaha........... ...... | 70° 70 |! 1,552 | 1,428 ! 2,980 | 1,175 | 1,132 | 2,307 || 1,320 
Neosho..................- | 92 91; 2,467 | 2,270 : 4,737 | 1,814 | 1,705 | 3,519 || 1,909 
OSE .......eeerecncnn cen $1, 84 || 2,118 | 1,900 | 4,013 | 1,389 | 1,200 | 2,589 || 1,476 
Osborne ] 87 26! aa ‘276: 600 || “241! 7227 | 468 |i ‘320 
Otegg, een | 43. inn, 1,086 || 756 ! 609 | 1,365 | 838 
Pawnee “i | mu HO BI! moi ai 18 | 13° a 
Mpa A e a lU ee perline asia casa: Ware as blseesevassecloveseecegterictevasssua] EH 
Pottawatomie aaa. [784 77 84 11,909 | 1,741 | 3,650 || 1,350 , 1,874 | 2,924 | 1,517 
Belo assi dl — 26 || '378 | 307; e | 101 ; "e ‘229, "vg 
Repubilic................. 96: 81] 1,142 | 1,011 , 2,153 || 621; 586. 1,207 |! 800 
[T | 14° 12] 262] 214 | 4761; 85, 64, 1491, 86 
Biet 53: 58 | 1,203 | 1,105 2,308 || S78 | 813 + 1,691 |; 1,250 
ooks........... cei 1 13... 32 | 26 58 || ......... EIE rM 
Russell... euis | 9! 7| 109| 104, 213 | 29 | 27 56 || 40 
SAline.......... e 1 58: 53 4 1,050 | 960 | 2,015 || 722! 620 1,842 || 1,014 
Sedgwick... ........ | 65' el 834| 896) 1,730 | 620 | 530: 1,150 i, 929 
Shawnee......... ......1 75 | 75 | 2,787 | 2,774 | 5,561 || 2,023 | 1,897 | 3,920 |! 2,400 
Smith................ .... ; 441 40|} 453, 443| '890| ^39: er ‘122 16 
Summer. oon 53| ai 818; 749 | 1,507 | 225° 247, 472 | 258 
Wabaunsee ......... .. 49| 42] 716) 771] 1,87 [l.......... reen 897 || 502 
Wallace.................- PR IS d DO pde | Ma S4UAASUR peat rid id] A | RO, FEE SEI 
Washington ........ .. i 97! 98 || 1,475 | 1,887 | 2,812 984 | 1,013 | 1,997 || 1,495 
Wilson. os | 91! 88 || 27000 | 1,680 | 3,680 || 1,387 | 1,802 | 2,689 1,499 
Woodson............... 51, Bill 982 | 949 | 1,911 || 617 | 596 | 1,213 || 891 
Wyandotte..........| 88 | ze | 2,250 | 2,179 | 4,429 || 1,269 | 1,164 | 2,483 | 1,984 

See 
Total ...............|4,004 | 3,847 |! 90,714 | 85,357 |184,957|| 57,772 | 54,645 |121,690|71,062 
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TABLE B.— Showing number of teachers employed in public schools, number holding different 
grade certificates, average salary per month, and average time schools have been ught. 


Number of Teachers || Number holding different || Av'ge salary Avge time 


? 
DEL employed. grade certificates. per month. pela 
Males.|Fem’s.| Total.||1 grade.) 2 grade. | 3 grade. || Males.| Fem’s.|\| Months. 

Allen ............ 86 46 82 41 38 8 |1$36.68 |$31.97 6.2 
Anderson ...... 48 | 47 95 22 45. 28 || 97.51 | 27.90 | 6. 
Atchison........ 62 59 | 121 48 52 21 || 45.75 | 34.00 T. 
Barbour ........| «eel eee eene ool eene RTAS EE, EECH GEES ail VE 
Barton........... 2 3 5 |l- B psseesseste 8 || 46.00 | 20.00 9.75 
Billimga.,.- ic oscillanti ria | seen ennen [enn nn [focovorssn joue "aj err" 
Bourbon ........ 69 76 | 145 85 57 87 || 52.00 | 47.00 6.8 
Droen... 54 70) 124 90 84 a euer 42.18 | 30.92 1.085 
Butler............ 43 58 96 14 50 32 || 37.19 | 28.62 44 
Chase 22 13 35 4 20 11 j| 35.00 | 30.00 5.6 
Cherokee........ 31 66 97 7 55 35 33.00 | 28.00 4.5 
Clay DEE 20 47 67 32 32 8 30.00 | 20.00 5.4 
Cloud ............ 21 49 70 14 91 19 || 31.06 | 18.57 9.1 
Coffey ........... 44 57 101 36 49 16 40.00 | 34.00 5. 
Cowley ......... 31 48 79 14 59 7 || 32.80 | 22.80 3. 

* Crawford ......] ..... ...] --------. 126 42 58 92 85.00 | 26.00 4.8 
Davis ............. 22 16 38 11 28 2 || 88.85 | 32.50 5.4 
Dickinson ..... 36 41 | 77 21 30 26 i| 40.00 | 30.00 5. 
Doniphan....... 55 46! 101 53 48B io -40.00 | 35.00 6. 
Douglas... " | 168 42 60 59 48.00 | 38.50 5.5 
Ellis........ acl SN E EAA 1 1 I essc rcx eduli 75.00 6. 
wore ui 4 5 9 4 4 1 || 68.00 | 32.00 4.5 

ordini lalla KEE ene H l'agitazione dE sasmeesbeeseas i 
Franklin ....... 68 67 | 185 8 32 29 || 41.88 | 33.36 6.7 
Greenwood ... 26 38 64 11 28 25 || 42.50 | 35.00 5.1 
Harvey .......... 8 14 22 6 12 4 || 25.00 | 20.00 5.5 
Howard.......... 49 49 91 11 45 35 || 81.36 | 21.56 6. 
Jackson ......... 82 74 20 25 29 || 42.50 | 28.00 6.5 
Jefferson........ 100 58 158 64 50 39 || 41.58 | 36.08 7. 
Jewell............ 14 50 64 2 21 35 || 22.75 | 15.36 3. 
Johnson ........ 89 63 | 152 48 64 40 || 42.99 | 31.71 6.82 
Labette ict E 99 37 51 29 || 38.25 | 33.33 5.5 
Leavenworth 52 68 120 52 56 |...... anne, |! 51,00 | 44.00 8.5 
Lincoln.......... 8 8 16 4 7 9 || 24.80 | 29.56 3.15 
Linn... 58 71 129 32 55 42 || 40.00 | 30.00 6.1 
iU iN fr ëiegeeg 109 18 50 4 45.00 | 36.00 6.6 
Marion.. A 31 35 5 12 18 || 45.00 | 40.00 4. 
Marshall........ 22 30 52 11 12 29 || 43.00 | 30.00 5.75 
MePherson..... 9 10 19 ji. 8 9; = 2 || 34.80 | 30.00 4. 
Miami. 79 70 149 33 70 44 || 88.11 | 32.14 6.6 
Mitchell ........ 28 44 72 10 20 42 || 98.00 | 22.00 3.6 
Montgomery.. 58 64 | 122 7 78 37 || 97.07 | 30.20 5.8 

Orris .......... 7 16 88 6 14 18 || 42.14 | 34.38 4.8 
Nemaha ........ 60 46 | 106 56 41 9 || 89.25 | 31.50 6.6 
Neosho. 77 49 126 31 44 51 || 36.00 | 30.60 5.2 
Osage . T : 75 25 30 20 || 40.00 | 30.00 6.75 
Osborne.......... 5 17 22 4 15 3 || 21.00 | 17.82 6.6 
Ottawa. 23 24 41 19| — 20 8 || 34.76 | 26.60 4.5 
Pawnee.......... T [cera E ess pe m elia endogena 
PESTS WE ana E E na 
Pottawatomie 56 74 130 20 56 54 || 41.00 | 32.00 5.5 
Reno....... 4 8 12 9 2 1 || 35.00 |- 25.00 3.5 
Republic........ 30 39 | -69 23 20 26 || 22.25 | 16.66 3.6 

ACG nt 2 5 7 4 1 2 || 29.00 | 34.00 44 
Riley......... 31 51 82 10 57 15 36.00 ! 30.00 5.7 
Rooks.... ies WE, | sucesecoede Qesesseeazese|caevesosezce l locoscsesz lucuoereve | EE SENE SES ; 
RUSSell..... ou] ira EE Eilat Ad Ra EE 81.00 5. 
Saline.. ........... 22 33 55 18 26 11 || 45.00 | 35.00 . 9. 
Sedgwick........ 24 5| 29 10 12 7 || 42.00 | 23.50 ||.............. š 
Shawnee........ 76 90 166 76 90 nà 50.00 | 45.00 7 
Smith.............]. PERNO 6 Gece MUN 8 2 dessus 25.00 5. 
Sumner.......... 9 12 21 4 9 8 || 38.33 | 24.71 3.86 
Wabaunsee..... 15 38 48 12 31 5 || 43.13 | 33.33 ' B. 
Wallace... ius] galanti E (EE 
Washington... 35 63 . 98 35. 36 27 29.13 | 23.40 4.5 
Wilson .......... 52 48 | 100 18 60 21 || 96.00 | 26.00 4.3 
Woodson....... rialza es 78 9 97 p 82 || 37.50 | 31.00 6.25 
Wyandotte..... 34 18 52 _22 21 9 || 53.30 | 44.53 6.7 

Total......| 1,880| 2,148] 4,675! 1,330 | 2,086 | 1,235 !!$38.43 |$30.64 . 5.94 
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TABLE C. m 
SHOWING NUMBER OF SCHOOL HOUSES, NUMBER BUILT DURING THE YEAR, MATERIAL AND VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, VALUE 
OF SCHOOL FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. g 
= ` Sumber of School Houses built 
i Number of School Houses. id a the Year. e) Estimated Valuation. 
COUNTIES. elultsiemEistit!isv|sr|s d 
e e e = o = ei DI 
= 3 È d S S S è gS pureo ana Furniture. | Apparatus. A 
; : ; ; A: 
ATI cose env o dari eae tete o ea al p 2| 47 1 4. d Lao: Di RENE Eais 2 $45,160 00 | $4,410 00 $360 00 Gei 
E EEN 1| 41 DO AQ | EE Es 1 57,765 00 5,280 00 525 00 z 
Mobilita 2| 49 Si 12) 68]... DA pere PREND 2 150,000 00 1,200 00 1,015 00 bi 
Bar bolla a ALENIA TIRO IRR AA E m | cae se stun ina a c E Ej 
TR A Ran DANTE PIO Sa 2 D ES SEA IA 2 6,400 00 455 00 14300 | Z 
BI E n a a lan | teen ua dis PERA È EE E TO DM |) 
Bourbon ....... DISC ee EE 5| 69 2 5 BL d esos Libia 8 122,521 00 6,107 00 1,060 00 tj 
Brown ita 1 50 POR 8 85 assess: (a RCM ee 7 56,890 00 5,925 00 589 00 A, 
EE È 58 hues. 10) 64 ||......... 29 | sono 5| 84 63,071 00 4,226 00 468 00 =| 
Chase................. Lilia e 21- oss Sl 29 Lun a 1 9 80,000 00 3,000 00 150 00 on 
Cherokee n 25 | 56 1 Ul 88 n 16 bes ex sita 16 85,000 00 2,865 00 300 00 
Eege heb i en e nie DO derit cat 12 32 5 7 56 eg 10-15 556 4 14 21,849 00 1,072 00 122 00 by 
ei D MMC ri dl 094 susc BK GM uias Ti^ sd 2| 13 23,663 00 1,650 00 60 00 Ej 
E EE EE 1| 45 2, 10) 58]... 10 2 4| 16 75,610 00 6,015 00 499 00 wel 
Oe ii deste eeh 8| 49 |... 8 55 4B vr 3 49 35,967 00 4,688 00 187 00 o 
Egeter egene 6! 85 1k Dl fhas 10 bi dui 10 54,664 00 3,214 00 336 00 E 
Davis noe nl 5 Cia i R| 24 2 Dia 5 9 36,399 00 2:886 00 | 149 00 - 
Dickinson......... VE II 1] bunc: 8| 55]... 10 su 4| 14 45,000 00 4,000 00 250 00 
Dolls 5| 57 THE RA 69 ||......... 2 do SR 89,585 00 9,500 00 2,350 00 
DOSECTETUR 15 | 24) 20) 22) 89 ]|......|-.. UR MEAN 3 169,160 00 1,217 00 1,026 00 
(OUTRE M MN enn AS NE 1 rap Mr DURAS. rt ; 1 1 8,000 00 850 00: [sonia 
Bech IR vail selects nmiesee BUCHEN 1 bilia 2 Billa B. scies ana 3 5,600 00 450 00 48 00 
OTA EE voosescculoccocessc|eveveeveu]ovovecece| voovceeeollceccecsse|seeesecclossooccselovcescesees|sesvecee|laveveceovexeccesspeeecesel veecseesscseceeeseclesevonbsesosaosans 
Frankli | 1 5 85,490 00 6,450 00 605 00 
Greenwo00d......................0%.. OR CANCER | 4 1 60,925 00 6,342 00 995 00 
Harvey. 1 28 22,860 00 1,177 00 210 00 
Howard 2| 46 51,024 00 5,476 00 315 00 
Jackaun, een Ge i 1 2 45,000 00 4,200 00 470 00 


Ehel 


Jefferson... —— — Ü— carets 4 8 108,980 DO } 11,296 00 ` 753 00 
Jewell .. oss ———— — M 16 EE 19, 320 00 1,090 00 |............ perse 
Jòhnson ....... gees dial We denise enza dii Sege 5 6: 51, "840 00 3742 00 2,184 00 
a E EE VM 2 70,962 00 2,875 00 609 00 
Leavenworth ............. PLURES SRI vas : 1 9 230,000 00 89,500 00 5,228 00 
Lincoln .............. ———H— E E 2-M Osio 9,080 00 985 00 80 0 
init iaia 12 2 51,870 00 7,000 00 750 00 
L On een Nes eo suse o Ve Us sione EE 4 8 3 55,603 00 6,418 00 360 00 
AVION cessionario ASSE IRR Sr LU 49,650 00 1,100 00 140 00 
Marshall... incarna Wien iie iiis 7 1 75,000 00 5,603 00 618 00 
McPherson ............. — — — josveus voe esse 1| 18|.............. 5,400 00 400 00 100 00 
Miami .......... GENEE —————— 7 2 112,650 00 6,195 00 649 00 
Mitchell ..... dee OA a TT 6 1 40,000 0 9,000 00 80 00 
Montgomery . 6 3 90,000 00 | 11,296 00 787 00 
Morris .......... 2 1 35,509 00 2,915 00 214 00 
Nemaha REENEN 8 vie 71,464 00 5,468 00 1,276 00 
Neosho.......... ARTO lisa liana gege? 5 8 87,500 00 8,850 00 1,000 00 
BE ANM Gees? 4 122,535 00 4,048 00 1,022 00 
O8bOTnÓ,.. ceeserreeet esse n aesevódnam usines sees ako eassaseseres|.— 2 | B a D 6,230 00 292 00 |............. 
Otta EE EE RI ZIE la di 23,403 00 1,927 00 114 00 
Pawnee sesso 00009 TTT TTT eegener etes] eee seolees eesce|loveccuecoc eoveoceecocceecel *étcososeceeceecee|ssosceoco ETTET 
Phillip S. 6*9998090909509009299000044000929€ EEN Srenenbeteeeregeetaannlfgttggeeeglssesesersslesssssgneeleeszesgselgegagegecllasessezerlgsseseeerglreeeeeeegleeneneegglssseeesgglleeeeenageenntagsieegeeee MI vesoegero SOMO are 000000008 
ian AIA io 9 1 25 m no oS es n ne dd 
è (UE ITT e| **eeseces esccaoccna| es oveneco 3 
Republic. SeewEes sek MESS SCO ORI IE POST (Up Id TO 27, 592 00 934 00 85 00 
Rice ........... SE SA SEENEN RS V SERRE DN ** ee. O fossis REDE 10, 749 00 708 00 70 00 
Riley .. ....... HEC ENI NX feeds - 2d baterias 41,540 00 3,293 00 575 00 
Roo S... es*5ívoteccevooc NIITINIY d000 0,000 000000000 donncsose OTTO Th 0000000 | 000000 ce/essososso aeeesgeeeelegegeéeegelleeeeeeeeeleseseaeeeglreesp eoos]lJeeéssoososioo9eetta]|svoseeeo»nocoteceoseoseceeo] **9*** $ereteccovaecn hecosessone ITI 
Russell Kies EE E | e exexess | vos inavsa 12,200 00 | ............. eere 
SAIN EEN EEN Angels Ee arsol'incoscive 31 28, 000 00 3,000 00 200 00 
Sedgwick ........... afale NR EE el rusas égen EE . 1 33,000 00 4,000 00 700 00 
Shawnee ..... PERNO roa YE Fre wes eva EE caliossoszare 6 175,000 00 16,000 00 2,000 00 
Smith IITITITI [IYTTIINI TITTYITITT Zeenen $65694068009690990420099098602360€ 6 desse. eee] evoee desco 7,000 0 *ecetaeevotococeócc COR OCKEEHOCR OD OEDE 
Sumner ..........ccccceecsvecees EE v 1 EM 11,651 00 1,788 00 192 00 
Wallace on Lai: EE SERRE PREIS 5 — 13,447 00 2,206 00 185 00 
a ace 00000000000 6800600908 LESETT] (ELETE E ETELE] $996s0e466060n0226009000950|** 9999990 LEZEKEZ] Seteéeneelesoegeeneege Ssepegegelleeeeeeneeleeeegeenglgéegegeggeleseeegeggegl V7€66000029/|5049«004u009994*99a486242224 Aepepeeeege [ZIIIIAXI aoe LEKER LEE Z] 
Washington .. RR A RE RR 16 T 50, 379 00 3,272 00 167 00 
W lson IITTEATE TITTI] henauessceconecoceo IZITITITYIIS CITITTTTZZZA CEE TIT] tasse 7 [IIXEIIITTI 55, 9 0 00 4,974 00 500 00 
. Woodson........ i TP Rege "ER Set e 2 "—— 91, 799 00 1,820 00 116 00 
Wyamndotte.......crrerrereereseore necrosi ai AEO ESETET. à 70, 000 00 5,400 00 420 00 
'T'otal................ —— — secsrissosso| 209 | 2,278 $3,408,956 00 | 230,088 00 | $33,873 00 
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TABLE D.—Showing the amount of school bonds issued, the amount of bonds issued during 
the year, and amount of outstanding school district bonds. 


H 


j | Whole amount | Amount issued) Amt of school 
Counties. ,9f school house| during the | district bonds 

A bonds issued. | year. outstanding. 
È Al. silla elia $2,800 00 $20,600 00 
ATIdOYTSOIL., téiere ege —— Á— r—— 26,058 00 32,368 00 
ARMI oec ett ideae edes eege $87,600 00 2,300 00 80,000 00 
Barbour......:... eee eer eg elt —AE E A 
} Barton A dea MOTOS 6,800 00 1,800 00 6,800 00 
i. Billing rina REANO 3,000 00 (LL. 
{ RER 14,170 00 1,070 00 11,536 00 
p Brown 31,730 00 5,975 00 21,965 00 
t. 63,290 00 14,170 00-155 onsec etecietoes 
; 19,500 00 4,900 00 9,500 00 
p 93,200 00 15,000 00 72,000 00 
, 17,244 00 6,820 00 16,184 00 
28,150 00 9,450 00 26,310 00 
‘ 41,150 00 21,700 00 40,789 00 
i 45,200 00 32,175 00 44,638 00 
OTRWIORG EE 22,155 00 16,600 00 20,425 00 
$ nro NM C MORE II 12,900 00 1,900 00 1,208 00 
4 E EE 58,000 00 23,000 00 34,000 00 
d Doniphafi... conan 65,695 00 9,095 00 28,875 00 
j Donelli 44,680 00 21,730 00 49,328 00 
EENEG 5,000 00 5,000 00 4,016 00 
1 Ellsworth RASOI 11,500 00 ! 11,500 00 14,500 00 
OT. uel ever e ea oveReesessaorecsevesecesescosssesceeraeccce|seseceveuvsecaceesses|eceeveescozeevevecsvelssoeecceasnssvsacaesV 
4 EE A 60,280 00 | 2,684 00 46,789 00 
i Greenwood... E 37,126 00! — 10,150 00 36,026 00 
r HAN E skesevasndoaieeeeeses i 21,650 00 37,900 00 
Howard....... . “delle ia 67,250 00! — 30,925 00 68,712 00 
EEN 29,333 00 ! 500 00 12,000 00 
l Jaffe LEON tia ossi eben doeet oo 51,304 00 | 8,125 00 39,312 00 
JOWOlL uocis siens dea REF EEN 17,366 66 | 18,366 66 16,966 00 
Ebene eenegen 20,540 00 6,600 00 81,114 00 
ee DEE ctu ud LM es 40,630 00 10,700 00 37,838 00 
EE Leaeeneorth, sonent eror crore 202,805 00 |......... serere 164,843 00 
3 Lincoln... siciliani lana 7,900 00 7,000 00 7,915 00 
: Dni ORA ART READ CETO softer sua EE | 3,800 00 25,304 00 
d BEE EE | sos RENS eee 
M Mali li n 12,000 00; 12,000 00 27,150 00 
o Marshall RNA APRE TS ER RE vases oed emi editam Pe 
! dua EE INEO clint: 
i ii E e) 76,478 00 13,575 59,926 00- 
Mitchell EE EE 28,500 00 7,550 00 28,000 00 
MontgomeTy......eseessosereoorsoooncseeesoseerenosereeeoe 117,525 00 9,750 00 117,265 00 
Morbio 25,940 00 18,000 00 25,940 00 
Nemesia 37,761 00 2,640 00 20,848 00 
, NGOSHO EE 93,000 00 18,950 00 74,000 00 
| Dac i ctu c Di aedi cis 4,700 00 72,082 00 
1 OBBOTHO. teen geed eet 6,300 00 6,300 00 6,300 00 
y Ottawa. lisci iaia 26,550 00 12,300 00 23,965 00 
H e GE GE D 
} Fg TY ate a v oc Pu EDEN i ce ict MOVIE 
M Dotitawatomie e 44,031 00 5,100 00 24,883 00 
Rino Alia 31,200 00 31,200 00 31,200 00 
MOP lattante 30,695 00 12,744 00 25,470 00 
BIL RR 18,400 00 8,400 00 19,623 00 
i 7,510 00 2,885 00 4,680 00 
PERS DNUS INTIMA, OMIT. 1,200 00 |... cessere 
14,100 00 14,100 00 14,100 00 
23,000 00 7,000 00 20,000 00 
30,695 00 16,600 00 30,695 00 
160,000 00 1. eessen 100,000 00 
7,250 00 7,250 00 7,250 00 
12,250 00 10,750 00 12,250 00 
21,431 00 9,518 00 20,393 .00 
ENT EEN, SE eege E E i 
Washington. EE 52,005 00 8,905 00 31,687 00 
KEE 55,841 00 5,100 00 44,330 00 
E C la lino 16,371 00 2,800 00 17,925 00 
Wyandotte..........................s% ASH MEME 68,526 00 8,900 00 80,212 00 
Total ...........- CORDON .....[$2,217,757 00 | $609,010 00 | $1,948,785 00 
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FABLE E—Showing nuinber of acres of school lands sold during the year, average 
price per acre, whole number of acres of school lands reported sold, and number of 
acres remaining unsold. 


No.acres | Average | Whole No. 


Counties. sold during | price acres report-| No. acres 
year. ude ad sold. yet unsold. 
"Vil PEDES 160 $4 25 13,600 4,820 
Anderson....... NI AE 15 10 00 14,840 11,600 
Aichison....................». VE PRA cnius - 7,631 biella 
Barbour... cocosssene dossele Qovcasettososenze CTETITITECTTTITECK] Sresesereveses eelecceces SETS paneee 
Barton ........................ oci e rM EN EE c sse leeteteisa tee ques Pa e 
LTE GE SPORE, SA RL ETRE Fall E Pon 
Bourbon ......eeeere roov t eren oan nre v 60 5 66 11,811 10,588 
Brown. rare enon 
Butler suis RAS TRENI 3,282 ` 3 65 15,282 34,318 
UD" P cancer m acm m E 
Üherok66 iesus ege ena coop sas ox RE EE recen um roD CNN EE E 
Uu aec risa Seasons 403 3 72 9,935 12,864 
CIOUÙ inn IT " 1,604 3 05 8,482 17,117 
Coffey IITIZITITTITITITTITCITTTTCTITLXITITTIXTXIITTATITITILI 4 02 029900000009 000000} 0992502001 EEE LASERS 
COWICY NL 4,200 4 00 10,240 18,800 
CTAWTOIN d ue interdite ilari 
LUTTE D EEN, E E Ee pisis 
Dickinson... ariani 1,680 4 64- 9,868 20,212 
Doniphan ................... PLONE EE $ SES 10,998- licia 
polo T — ES — e: EE AES BERE, EE s 
| CREDE RONDE DRAN LENIN DS nali ara Lar o TS 
Ellsworth........ rcm rm. RSI, TRUE RESO RO MS ST 
doi civica MEN, RN or pU. cp M | easiness gees 
Franklin ........................ VORREI ROSA, PICASA BEE ass SR 960 
Greenwood ..................... pe PETS 960 3 50. 11,090 > 28,590 
Harvey Quo ira ew te ne eoe Rn 1,920 3 50 5,120 14,080 
BROW BEG DE 1,800 3 00 6,760 38,840 
Jackson **o*s99225€0€9€ 990099909 50650579208B0€6009099090*9 99 60»9 **"*90999959*99 *e979*020]|909089«9099209»90c0|]020€00*99000050€0099090|9*990980905500$0400€ 
Jefferson *s560990909229209R0»99*99»»bs0999»o95e9P9a25 desrosossof ose ` sesotooaaocooajeacesaeoe Seëeéeg oes *eeses @eeectoccooeleoosee (TEL Sseseses 
4,179 4 11.9 6,252 25,748 
-———— ————— E E 9,305 eigteungegceesg 
" 1,760 3 19.3 16,030 2,560 
Leavenworth s00v0 0000000 **eesebecccceeccoto **eccvacl ecce 0019000000000 200900000000 c4as io eeesgresëereggeeele 1000000000000 
Lincoln............... EE D S 320 6 50 960 + 
BI GROSSI E | v so dpa Oe cud — RATIO, noe sella 
Dr I EEN 9,114 13,566 
MPION cucina ————ÓÀÓÓ 1,400 4 38 . .9,840 22,800 
LCE EE 360 8 25 3,080 1,320 
(ON E, BE E Dm E, VE X Hus 
RAIN EE E, DEE E i 5,794 |......... ina 
Mitchell. cina ili 1,200 5 18 5,688 12,232 
Montgomery .................... eren m: 480 8 00 17,660 2,820 
9 4 ii RR inni 4,120 11,880 
NOMAD Ao: nai 10 8 00 22,479 3,120 
COSHO E RASO EE 859 3 25 14,623 1,061 
Osage CARA asaos pessscnasecose|lecocevecccecevesitascocccove deccesanfuesonsose Cer 060p00 
Osborne .............. ——— MÀ Á 1,160 4 60 1,160 0,840 
Ottawa ..............- bëssen Beete 1,340 4 08 7,660 5,140 


Pottawatomie 6,7 22,810 
BREDO siriana E lacus siva gione E d ds HET MATURE 44,800 
Republic... RT nS 2,904 3 50 18,880 6,720 
m ZA ARCER EEA CA sa aeuo coe cra pas ira, disagi NES 25,600 
Rooks en ISO ORIO NIAE GE 
Rassell à.oeeeeee ceve cues sues supero dui RIA oc qd caa TE E E 
aline citi Kane "een EE eege Morti 
Sedgwick ..................... RN PM 944 SI [ue FS PESARO dan 
REDER Ee ooo E EN yavecdunine | asino de RI e 1,040 
Smith ........----------rrreccececc RIONI 160 4 00 160 7,840 
Sumner........ EE RAC EC lose Reese hill rm RE nia 
Wabaunsee see S c: NEREO outs sisti GE —— E E 
Wallace........ —— €—————— Hr RR — 
Washington x. Corrastossso *?»9»99929990929229 Sesenece Gestgsdi e eeéeeégéeeeeleeeeeeeeee **99915922552259*9890908090909|12420292*2€ s95999*5095»9 
Wilson .....................-..-. SEA TA 1,200 3 15 3640  ]....... Berk Eos 
Woodson sosusaso 0000n000000009009030 59999828 @coucgesess 1 "95099999 $*59296902092006a502o02] oroso *650996009999 
Lei, [ace aa iod exactes EA WEE : 
34,800 $4 28 301,802 513,226 
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TABLE F.—Showing the average per cent. of taxes levied for school purposes during 


the year. 
Average per cent. of taxes levied for school purposes. 
Counties ee Oe PREZZO SAM ARAM QUEE III DUC SEM ae es 
For |Forpaymt For in- | To pay int.| To provide! Av. total 
building|of Teach’rs| cident'ls| on bonds. |s'nk'gfundiper ct. lev'd 
AMNION siii .0015 .0056 .0017 | * 0043 |............... .0181 
Anderson ......... ai .004 004 0015 .0075 .008 025 
Atchison........... eese eene .002 .006 -0015 .002 .004 .0155 
Barbour..............-cceeeeeecccece] A enn E E E WE GEES 
Re Ce WEE .00575 .00886 400242. LN sgee gege gel ee sehe ror nenne .00567 
Billing svisccssewcizescneacesdbueces| oirin FIST PRESA PESTE GARE, IRA vies REI, CETO uo 
Bourbon EAR ROSI COREA DON DENN OT CH SRM dati 4 
Brown... .00125 .0052 .0021 MOB berto .015 
Butler .... eee .006 0075 SOIL ie rana -0143 .0289 
Chase oliena .004 005 SOOT ML EE : 01 
Cherokee .005 0075 .0025 .015 0012 0312 
Vary Aere m 0035 007 .0025 AID. iena 
Cloud ...... eege Kess 0016 0062 .0015 | * 0062 |............... .015 
Coffey............. eere sens in .006 007 002 005 007 027 
Cowley- scri .001 007 UOS Tsao 016 
Crawford... EE 0049 (Te illa 
BP SINISTRE .0009 .0055 | .001 | *  .0005 |...........-.- 0079 
Dickinson .............-- ee EE .0087 0087 002... i eaieg Segoe Greet ius 02 
Doniphar-.......................-. 00104 00343 | .00164 .00029 00058 0070 
Douglas rinata | porno le 00468 | .00268 |............... ] eee eren 007 
Elis gici 0025 0025 .002 .002 002 011 
Eilsworth EE Galen chou 0105 0025 MOV Lilia 023 
Ford ...... ASI SR SARA SIEPI | ROMEO ASE ceststeseovesee lato DE DEE Ee 
Franklin........................... 0018 0078 (1E SE PSOE SS alano 
Greenwoód .............. eere 0066 0038 0022 .0035 0092 0249 
Harvey oec nt no eorr eap .0025 01 0075 .008 0025 0305 
Howard.........---eeeeeee seen eee 0065 009 00599. riale asserisce 0207 
Jackson... enee een E 007 007 0021 | * 005 |........ NONO 0211 
Jefferson.............. Kugener 005 006 IL EE, We 013 
Jewell ........ RARE Wane 001 005 .0017 02 008 0357 
Johnson ..........«» een eee scones .006 00547 00213 .008 00188 01848 
Labette s. Ee deg .0053 .0069 0024: lic SAEPE 0146 
Leavenworth ................... .008 0055 .002 .0015 0055 012 
Lincoln ....5. ener do oorr enne «i 0075 0088 0025 | * ` O05 |............... 0233 
DAW CNET TNT 0068 005 .0029 .004 0075 0257 
LYON E —Ó— .005 DO lessate 
MAarioni...siciiicrritarsn rante 0034 0062 DOLL EE GE E Ge siae 
Marshall .......sesessessessesosesee 006 0069 Le E ek enc vias ^ | 40057 
MePherson ............. eee 008 009 00D E ria 
Miami EEN ee nennen 004 005 LEE re 0118 
„Mitchell .........................-. 01 01 .0025 0075 |......... eene 
Montgomery ............ eee .005 0066 | .0025 |............... * ` 018 |............... 
Meggie 4 eieuvrsctsu res nada euo eus .0025 0059 .001 .002 002 0134 
Nemaha gare nho enar soa .007 006 0025 .0045 005 025 
"NeoshlO- iii 001 006 002 .005 004 018 
Osage ......,. eere ertt 005 0075 0025 .01 .0075 0825 
Osborne. ira 005 009 003 .005 005 027 
Ottawa 221... cece screen eee nn 004 0075 0025 .0071 . 0086 0297 
KS E E Dr T E, EN 
Luci RETI TIT D E e CROSTA ids E EE E val CEPS = 
Pottawatomie ........ MM .0012 .0045 0015. A ina E | sesozcscessvtr 
Ren .«ccveeeceseesasvessesevesese E .01 .0025 .01 .01 .085 
Republioe.....................eeee-- .008 .002 .0025 | * .028 |............... 0355 
EE .005 .005 .0066 015 015 0466" 
Riley ............. eene 0012 0055 | .0012 001 001 01 
Robotica cilena Ai a 
Russell siclg lean 003 .012 .004 007 0003 0263 
SIMeL lait 002 .008 .002 008 00 , 
Sedgwick ........................-. 005 0125 005 .005 005 0325 
Shawnee ............ eee Mm 0004 .005 002 0005 005 0129 
Simili EE, susino 0075 0025 | * A4 lic dite d 
Sumner NEEN REN EN .00015 .00306 .0009 .0017 001 00681 
Wabaunseé neen ee eno .0018 .0055 .002 | * 0037 |............... .018 
Wallace.....cccccscsscoeseess Solero RUM, RUN nA AEAT AR 
"Washington eeacavesececes 00000000 .0074 00855 0025 »oossascecccccc|sconeececeovvcccc|oceeocceoovocee 
WESOD oi oio eco nue eror gescheed 0005 .005 1002 EE WEE .0078$ 
Woodson............ ee eere eere nenne .0075 .01 KULDA E OPEREI EE H ee 
sWyandotte...................... e .002 .0046 .0011 .0031 .0091 | - .0199 


* Includes Interest and Sinking Fund. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 51 
DARLE G.— Showing amounts received by district treasurers for school purposes during the 
year. 
; ; 1 |\Rects frm " 
; Balance in | Received on| Rec'ts fr m Rec'ts from ne 
Counties. treasury. taxes. Co. DA State school oth’r EEN Total receipts. 
money. 
1 
Allen ............... $17,350 00! $341 43! $93,737 04 $786 78 $29, 665 25 
Anderson ......... 7, * 846 00 13, 323 54 196 91 3,952 02 195 00 17,067 47 
Atchison........... 13, ,640 90 42. ;116 71. cc 8,442 84 1,122 00 , 65, 322 45 
Barbour esess024292099 ]*599002200099209229 dettero DTD Aezgleeeeeeg *esesevo | *909*09*50*50023099209| 990906908089009579 99 $*5999226090908000060€ 
Ra KY EE, E EEN sss EN E ee kenen 
LI E E MORSO TE A E 
Bourbon 44,562 72| 663 66| 8,658 12]................. 64,164 18 
Brown ............. 30,250 00 908 63; 2,989 58) 5,675 00 41,901 21 
Butler ...... E ROM 5,176 12 265 91| 4,163 46) 9, "460 75 26,811 65 
Chase........ UPC 297 96| 1,014 M8 cn usare vis aaa 
Cherokee ......... 19,849 60 605 00 7,444 82 2,000 00 31,457 62 
Clay asia 3,341 57 96 62| . 2,525 40| 2,311 56 11,682 36 
Cloud................ 6,578 45|.............-. 1,999 00 199 88 17,184 50 
Coffey............... 24,826 001............... 3,708 06| 26,870 00 ‘73,170 00 
Cowley............. 3,737 43| 208 98| 3,419 64| 10,042 93| 28,862.99 
Crawford ......... 11,387 58 120 00; 5,039 00| 1,016 35 17,456 93 
Davis en 9,227 41i. crees 1,849 20| 7,6831 29 18,749 45 
Dickinson......... 13,000 001............... 2,467 00 1, ,400 00 24,267 00 
Donipha?®......... 24,730 43 322 387) 7,729 981. c eee ean 40,491 40 
Douei Kee Po : , 50,081 27 500 00; 10,242 56| 17,541 43 85,052 11 
MA den jenem ness.) 2,258 75 E PV E CRETA ARIE 2,313 17 
ilu arii Se 2,403 88 206 80 345 00; 9,062 35 . 12,667 02 
OD: iii EE WEE sus E DE | vepaevesteeuyeens| T 
Franklin.......... 36,518 95 324 81| 5,698 42| 2, 050 00 62,572 88 
Greenwood....... 13,300 43; 1,047 21 27920 08 8, 783 08 46,140 88 
Harvey ............ 1,674 14 219 00 496 00]|...............-. 2,606 69 
Howard: lisina 1,522 50 291 89| 5,979 54 503 06 8,296 99 
Jackson ....... ud RSA 24,579 36 261 98! 3,570 06,................. 28,411 35 
Jefferson .......... 40,075 15 188 14| 7,011: 76| 8,849 15 66,502 60 
Jewell.. ............ 565 18|............... 2,122 44 SEL- 93! in 
Johnson..... 20,603 02) 3,069 04; 8,342 43 1,706 04 33,886 60 
Labette ........... 11,771 00 311 90| 9,873 28| 11,354 00 29,309 90 
Leavenworth ... 56,990 00 814 45} 15,253 14|................. 68,057 59 
Tineold.ac ens EE 1,581 37 118 90 611 34| 7,880 05 3241 46 
KI. citati 80,250 10 434 39| 6,639 00 1575 00 40,739 39 
LyOli......... ee s 19,793 59 889 24| 4,410 48/.......... vale 37,396 82 
Marion............. 11,885 05} 247 15| 1,283 cun 4,200 97 
Marshall........... 16,365 64| 1,261 18| 4,629 on 3,885 85 36,385 28 
MePherson ...... 655 14 140 00 439 58 REI 1,234 72 
Miami .............. 34,126 42 515 48| 5,378 17 12,635 49 65,698 47 
Mitchell............ 3,000 00} 2,500 00} 1,572 28/...-..... _ 4,597 28 
Montgomery 21,623 58| 595 93| 7,108 381 9,30%13| ‘66,475 77 
DETIS scio pie 1,601 40 148 92| 1,709 82|................. 13,460 14 
Nemaha.....* 26,110 47| 1,040 75| 3,689 20 1,946 81 32,187 33 
Neosho............. 19,500 00| 6,935 61] 6,524 64| 17,450 00 45,510 25 
[Aor MERE. np 26,728 66 849 78|- 5,027 '76|................. 32,106 20 
Osborne ............ i 869 17,............... 270 48) 2,189 97 3,946 42 
Ottawa ............. 564 16] 0,978 61 84 13] 1,289 17,............... " 7,751 91 
PAEXWIIeBS.45 us [ala diese EE EEN sable — TTT TTT 
Phillips............ STR PRIA DPR TABA, | SEXE PUE ee Rasa | m EP 
Poe 44,086 00| 19,904 00 401 50| 4,614 72| 2,372 00 71,378 22 
lalui cera 114 77 357 48 208: ÜLlc a sciens 790 32 
Republie... 1,209 64| 1,850 63 22 87| 2,535 06 207 42 4,863 67 
Riconosci 322 88|.......... S TTT 
Riley................ 4,836 86| 15,139 48 279 50] 3,376 76|................. 23,632 60 
ookgzatseeeéiege gu" d esos aoo eebe e E co | eoe oo oe ease soos TT TT TTT 
RUUSSPIT uote aloni iaia predire a 
Saline .............. 5,895 74| 12,351 28 117 27; 2,480 18|................. 21,294 44 
Sedgwick.......... E LEE REES 650 48| 4,893 22 6,543 70 
Shawnee........... 4,610 00| 68,800 00) 647 00| 7,290 00)................. 81,347 00 
Salice iano iaia 966 00)................. 966 00 
Buinner. E acccaveevecasesss 90-36! . 1,000 501... E 
Wallace... — 3,993 87, 10,765 47 286 42) 1,891 98 627 84 17,565 58 
Ala. lia rar lessusvxaoseses ani aaa cre 
Washington... 2,750 00| 7,561 27| 12751) 3,556 26| 3,860 34| 17,855 38 
Wilson ............. 1,353 22 9,117 21 126 16 5,009 40 417 21 16,023 20 
Woodson ....... |erosseenizio lnc | reta E A E OT d 
Wyandotte ...... 6,802 10; 25,144 19 65 6 5, 505 89| 1,476 18 38,993 51 


$326,790 41|$931,958 69|$27,404 54|$228,195 35|$198,466 34/$1,657,318 21 
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TABLE H.—Showing expenditures for the support of schools, buildings, etc., during the year. 
EE 


Expend'd for Amt expen-|Am’t paid 


Expe'd for 
: Amowt pa P urnit re, ap-\dedin b'ild'g| for other 
Counties. dee d ee ME idee EF and purch sé Rao pur- Total expenses. 
Parr. | incidentals. | of sites. poses. 

Allen ............ $15,121 20| $1,450 42; $2,965 00 i 812 72 Pipes 60 $23,949 94 
Anderson ...... 13,617 84 685 76 2, 024 94 2,131 61 920 52 19,380 67 
Atchison........ 30,259 00 717 30 i, 203 15 5, ,900 00 593 00 54,672 45 
Barboni: leale lia | ea atero sid € —Ó TE E . 
E E E sirena [ces causa m c e EE seelen eoo nee nonne " 
POLL LT E c ce aereo noH TORO 
Bourbon ........ 30,937 54! 2,198 07 3,678 73 2,985 09, 2,977 28 52,064 71 
Brown ..:....... 17,097 00 57 00 CN 808 00 8,643 28, 3,292 00 32,893 23 
Butler ........... 6,836 79 384 74 1,968 37 11,338 35| 1,288 52 21,816 77 
Chase............ Lë in — ZII Miani 
Cherokee ...... 20,000 00) 1,697-83 1,801 98 3,638 45| 1,909 60 29,047 86 
NAY E 4,736 44 845 94 1,054 05 ! 4,086 32]............... 10,222 05 
Cloud ............ 4,779 40 377 16 1,562 33 | 6,697 86 595 34 14,012 09 
Coffey............ 14,487 00! 1,099 00 4,607 00: 27,445 00| 1,558 00 47,196 00 
Cowley ......... 5,312 73; 169 36 3,210 02 | 17,505 38; 1,438 66 27,636 15 
Crawford ...... 14,412 85! 712 66 2,258 23 5,232 58; 1,425 23 24,041 55 
Davis ............ 8,609 05 746 29 4,615 49 12,957 22 873 20 24,801 25 
Dickinson 11,000 00] 1,175 00} 2,300 00 9,050 00! 2,500 00| „26,035 00 
Doniphan...... 22,860 00 412 00 3,619 60 8,236 Olin * 35,128 15 
Douglas......... 43,228 50 2,557 91 7,586 00 19,840 59| 7,647 13 80, 860 13 
"llis ... sevens 450 00 100 00 115 00 983 17|....... is doen 1,648 17 
Ellsworth — 1,784 25 81 58 468 50 648 68 27 00 9,010 01 
WIT MONI NIS Merc E PUES er qu Deen 
Franklin ...... 23,636 10; 3,886 25 5,643 56 16,733 40} 7,455 82 57,356 13 
Greenwood 12,735 72| 1,503 30 2,597 58 20,917 62 586 00 38,340 22 
Harvey ......... 1, ,902 83 159 80 1,527 02 15,640 25 166 69 18,996 59 
Howard ......... 3,537 001 — 167 75| 1,892 97! 19,003 19| 497 96 13,076 59 
NDA Co; E cL lele loi 
Jefferson........ 42,473 13| 2,574 00 3,957 57 5,321 91| 2,112 05 56,438 '66 
Jewell........... 3,313 68|............... 1,407 28 18,561 00j...............] © 23,281 93 
Johnson......... 25,160 36, 3,694 52 3,863 86 | 12,511 54| 2,155 11 26,424 44 
Labette ......... 13,042 00 534 00 2,963 28 30,296 00} 1,467 00 48,379 28 
Leavenworth | 51,500 00; 3,290 80 7,571 95 4,500 05) 2,446 00 69,308 90 
Lincoln......... 960 23 111 25 819 96 5,981 45 23 00 7,125 94 
piti... ss 17,880 25, 2,730 00 4,070 90 3,800 00} 8,000 00 36,431 15 
Lyon ............ 21,187 00 720 00 5,200 00 3,518 00)............... 30,625 00 
Marion ......... 2,850 00 152 50 866 37; LR E, WEE 
Marshall........ 16,458 78| 1,808 86| 3,493 05! 5,009 76| 9,282 80 36,063 25 
McPherson 972 30 119 30 313 10 233 90 11 00 1,649 60 
jami............ 21,930 95) 1,569 78 3,860 19 19,230 23| 3,429 75 49,961 33 
Mitchell......... 2,929 28 100 00 1,263 00 8,850 00|............... 13,172 38 
Montgomery.. 559,265 15! 1,878 48 6,378 79 26,384 39| 3,724 75 57,131 56 
Morris ........... 5,321 85 800 00!.................. 6,384 93/............... 15,000 00 
Nemaha......... 18,800 61 942 70 3,322 90 6,687 21| 1,710 31) * 31,463 73 
Neosho ......... 19,960 00 695 00 4,435 00 15,950 00| 1,065 00 42,117 00 
Osage ........ allena t m TUN NP 
Oahorne €— 1,213 55 68 19 855 65 4,498 06 184 50 6,292 95 
Ottawa 4,389 45 285 70 1,670 24 7,983 86 717 62 14 446 15 
Pawneo......... | eerte eruca lidi EIA IA CISTI, eo Corse cada ue DONNE 
PhIBUS ius eios esce E lisa api ionici 
Pottawátomie| 19,544 00| 2,230 00 8,943 00 19,080 00; 2,000 00 46,797 00 
Reno ............|-- Rm rd dro ORUM, d au vum T" '618 11 
Republic........ 2,636 42 116 78 427 55 4,846 81 335 06 4,650 66 
jo ila 421 56 260 00 72 75 942 92 189 89 1,629 72 
nd see 11,257 27| 1,956 25 2,069 00 1,712 40) 2,832 40 19,827 42 
ItOOES 2o E | aaa a [uoces cocer a geras 
Russell ......... 300 00 19-00]... nione 12,200 00|............... 1, 257 00 
Saline ........... 9,779 95 638 83 255 43 6311 40 300 00 19) 584 54 
E E ana E, eri een] alal legna 
Shawnee........ 30,000 00} 2,000 00} 25,800 00 20,000 00|...:........... 11,800 00 
Smith............ 125-00] RR SEA sua 7, ,000 09/............... 7,125 00 
BOEING VE e WEE ce aa T PR ee eene) secos —€—M 
Wabaunsee... 6,450 26 502 21 995 12 2,381 08 715 18 11,043 80 
TUTO ASA E RAR E PERO ARENA cae euni A 
Washington 8,734 48 288 65 1,997 72 5,806 82 344 60 16,672 25 
Wilson........... 14,468 50 350 00 1,250 00 9,075 00/............... 20, 943 50 
br T p rei peli ana 
Wyandotte ...| 15,164 30 484 26 1,591 91 14,855 20 716 02 33,228 76 
$716,056 08]$51,504 06| $160,723 09 | $515,071 18/$79,812 50! $1,488,676 72 


om 


* 
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TABLE I.—Showing the semi-annual disbursement for March and July, 1872. 
—Á—M— EE E 
No. of |Amt.per March Div. Amt. per July Div. 


Counties. Children pupil for)... pupil for . . .- Total. 
reported. | X AE Amt. of order : KE Amt. of order : 
issued. issued. 

Allen Li 2,708 | $0.80 | $2,166 40 | $0.58 | $1,570 64 | $8,737 04 
Anderson................. 2,429 .80 | 1,943 20. 58 | 1,408 82 3,352 02 
Atchison............ 6,118 .80 | 4,894 40 58 | 3,548 44 8,442 84 
Barbour criar aan duum ACI E TORSO, Se Vere GE 
Barton..................... 35 80 28 00 58 20 30 48 30 
Billings.................... € —— E 
Bourbon ............0000 6,274 .80 519 20 58 | 3,638 92 8,658 12 
Droen ....cesesccceeeeecee 2,891 | 80 | 2,312 80 58 | 1,676 78 3,989 58 
Butler...................... 3,017 | 80 | 2,413 60 581 1,749 86 4,163 46 
Chase : cut neve noie 996 .80 796 80 58 577 68 1,374 48 
Cherokee.................. 5,094 .80 4,075 20 58 2,954 52 7,029 72 
vana 1,830 | .80 | 1,464 00 .58 | 1,061 40 2,595 40 
er WEE 1,711 | 80} 1,868 80 53 992 38 2,361 18 
Coffee, | 2,687; .80| 2,149 60 58 | 1,558 46 | 3,708 06 
Cowley...........- eene 2,478 .80 | 1,982 40 58 | 1,487 24 3,419 64 
Crawford ................. 3,560 .80 | 2,848 00 | 58 | 2,064 80 4,912 80 
DAB. lea 1,340 .80 1,072 00 | .58 777 20 1,849 20 
Dickinson................ 1,788 80 | 1,430 40 58 1,037 04 2,467 44 
Doriphan................. 5,601 .80 | 4,480 80 58 | 3,248 58 7,729 38 
Douglas, 7,225 .80 | 5,780 00 58 | 4,190 50 9,970 50 
EEN .80 84 40 58 24 94 |, 59 34 
px PENNE 250 .80 200 00 58 145 00 345 00 
OTC PETERET PPP P" T" mEET—-—————— —ÁÁÉOoNaNu 
Franklin ................. 4,199 80 | 3,303 20 58 | 2,894 82 5,698 02 
Greenwood............... 2,116 .80 | 1,592 80 58 | 1,2228 2,990 08 
Harvey .......--eeeren nn 360 .80 288 00 58 208 80 496 80 
Howard................... 4,833 | . .80! 3,466 40 58 | 2,513 14 5,979 54 
Jackson ......... SE 2,587 .80 2,069 60 .58 1,500 46 3,570 06 
Jefferson... ............... 5,081 .80 4,064 80 58 2,946 98 1,011 78 
Jewell ..................... 1,538 .80 | 1,230 40! .58 892 04 2,192 44 
Johnson ............. in 5,690 .80 4,552 00 .58 3,300 20 7,852 20 
Pabette ccc cesses. 4,256 .80 | 3,404 80 58 | 2,468 48 5,878 28 
Leavenworth.......... 11,053 | -80 | 8,842 40 58 6,410 74 15, 253 14 
Lincoln.................... 3|] -80 354 40 58 256 94 611 34 
Linka 4,799 | 80 | 3,839 20 .58 | 2,788 42 | - 6,622 62 
Dyno sceceteeiee 3,196 .80 | 2,556 80 58 | 1,853 68 4,410 48, 
Marion..................... 894 | -80 715 90 58 52 1, 233 72 
Marshall...... ........... 3,855 | 80, 2,684 00 | 58 | 1,945 90 4,629 90. 
MoPherson......... 391 | 80 312, 80 .58 226 78 539 58 
Miami .............. 4,892 | 80) 3,913 60 58 | 2,887 36 6,750 96 
Mitchell................... 1,096 | 80 876 80 58 635 68 1,512 48 
Montgomery 5,151 80 4,120 80 58 2,987 58 7,108 38 
Morris... ttt 1,239 ! 80 991 20 58 718 62 M 82 
Nemaha................ ees 2,674 | — 7.80, 2,139 20 58; 1,550 92 3,690 12 
Neosho..................... 4,728 | 80 | 3,782 40 58 | 2,742 24 6,524 64 
Osage........ eren 3,645 80 | 2,916 00 58; 2,114 10 5,030 10 
Osborne.. " 196 | 90 156 80 58 113 68 270 48 
Ottawa................ mo 944 80 755 20 58 547 58 1,302 72 
Pawnee.................-- | reu ev mete PERE "E rco p E usi 
PUPS ese persrszona late en eonun lessen poe SITE cn E 
Pottawatomie........... 3,344 .80 || 25675 20 58 |! 1,989 52 4,014 72 

Reno.................- «se» 187 .80 149 60 58 |. 108 46 
Republic.................. 1,837 |. .80| 1,469 60 58 | 1,065 46 2,535 06 
Bikes aca iecit cb tos 293 80 234 40 58 169 94 04 34 
joi 0) DP: 2,902 80 1,841 60 58 1,385 16 3,176 76 
ELT) CRECEN TH ————— GE I Pe E ene DP 
Russell. e E | vxcecseeeeceecc | voseszossoss | veveesesvsvescase]scecsveesoss EE 
Baline nici 1,761 80 | 1,408 80 1,021 38 2,430 18 
Sedgwick........... at ote 1,196 80 956 8 693 68 1,650 48 
Shawnee.................. 5,287 80 | 4,229 60 3,066 46 7,296 06 
Smith. 100 80 560 00 966 00 
Sumper..................-- 725 80 580 00 420 50 1,000 50 
Wabgunsee............... 1,371 80 | 1,096 80 795 18 1,891 98 
Wallace.......... agesate EN our VE EE pc AIA ere RETI 
Washington ............. 2,577 | | .80| 2,061 60 1,494 66 8,556 26 
Wilson, en 3,630 80 | 2,904 00 2,105 40 5,009 40 
Woodson.................. 1,714 80 1,371 20 994 12 2,965 32 
Wyandotte............... 4,271 80 3,416 80 2,477 18 5,893 98 
(Pots: 168,056 $134,444 80 $97,472 48 | $231,917 28 


—— ——— i 


! 


` . TABLE J. e 
: pd 
eee 
i ' 1 
d S & & en o. of each |` Face o mount te of inst. | g ^ 
PS ŞA è g County. SS Issued. When Due; Bond. Bond. | Paid. Time. a 
8S | 8° | PE SÌ ; 
^q] Pi du M ICM MEC GEN SIM INS. zo ae Po ER ED H 
7 | 
Dec. 12 | 3 sch. bds... 51 Marshall................ Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 20.’— | No. 7, Jan. 1, 1879... ese 7, 8,9 | $450 00 | $425 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 1 un 
No. 8, Jan. 1, 1880...... PEE | 
| | No. 9, Jan. 1, 1881...... | ! d 
i 
Dec. 12 | 6 sch. bds... 13 Butler.........— kaescke Feb. 26,'66 | May 2,'70 | May 1, 1880.............. .| 1, 2, 8,8,9,10 | 1,200 00 | 1,210 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 2 £ 
= 
Dec. 13 | 3 sch. bds.., 17 Harvey ......... —À Feb. 26,'66 | Dec. 4,72 | June 1, 1882..............]........ 51,2, 9 | 800 00 760 00 >» ' 10 per ct. an'ly 8 La 
j e 
Dec. 19 | 5 sch. bds... 16 Republic ............... Feb. 26,766 | Dec. 7,772 | No. 1, June 1, 1874.....|.....1, 2,3, 4, 5 | ‘500 00 440 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 4 | le» 
| No. 2, June 1, 1875... : | Z 
| | i No. 3, June 1, 1876... , : i ty 
No. 4, June 1 1877..... i | = 
! No. 5, June 1, 1878... ` l i | E- 
d | i EM | i 
Dec. 31 | 1 sch. bd..... 9  .MoePherson ............ Feb. 26,'66 | Dec. 24, 72 | June 1, 1879............... | T parso È | 450 00 | 427 50 | 10 per ct. an’ly 5 | rd 
* 1878 "E | | | ) 
Jan. 2|1sch.bdà... | 56 ' Butler... eite Feb. 26,'66 | Apr. 1,772 | April 1, 1877............... | again 1: 250 00 | 254 15 | 10 per ct. an’ly 6 S 
i i 
Jan. 4) 4 sch. bds... 45. ACA ana Feb. 26,'66 | Jan. 1,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.....|........ 1, 2,3, 4 | 400 00 | 380 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 7 "d 
i No. 2, June 1, 1876..... | | © 
i | No. 3, June 1, 1877... ! : | eJ 
| | | ! No. 4, June 1, 1878... | | e 
Jan. 9|5sch.bds... 20 | Sumner..............«--. Feb. 26,'66 | Oct. 21, 72 | No. 1, June 1, 1875... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 | 1,000 00 ^ 950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 8 
, : No. 2, June 1, 1876... 
| | No. 3, June 1, 1877... | 
| ' | No 4, June 1, 1878..... | i 
j i , , No. 5, June 1, 1879.....| ; 
Jan. 10 | 2 sch. bis... 1 i Norton ................. | Feb. 26,'66 ; Dec. 2, 72 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.....;.............. 1, 2 | 1,000 00 ' 958 35 | 10 per ct. an’ly 9 


| 
! No. 2, June 1, 1876..... ! | | 
Jan. 11 | 1 sch. bd..... | 61 | Republic................ | Feb, 26,'66 | Dec. 31, '72 | June 1, 1877........ RSA RI RA al | 200 00 í 190 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly , 10 


166 25 | 10 per et. an'ly | 11 
950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 12 

97 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 18 
712 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 14 
245 85 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 15 


Jan. 11 | 1 sch. bd..... 78 Leavenworth ......... Feb. 26,'66 | Jan. 1,’78 | June 1, 1876...............|.. Raina 4 175 00 

Jan. 11 | 1 sch. bd..... 16 Johnson.............. ...| Feb. 26,'66 | Aug. 15,'67 | June 1, 1882............... | eee 7 | 1,000 00 

Jan. 11 | 1 sch. bd..... 88 Johnson................. Feb. 26,'66 | Oct. 19,72 | June 1, 1878............... |... seen 1| - 100 00 

Jan. 11 | 1 sch. bd..... 72 Johnson................. Feb. 26,'66 | Dec. 18,72 | June 1, 1878............... |...» 1 750 00 

Jan. 11 | 5 sch. bds... 34 Clay cedeseevicasves — Feb. 26,'66 | Sept. 1,772 | No. 1, June 1, 1873.....|..... 1,2,3,4,5 250 00 
i No. 2, June 1, 1874..... 

No. 3, June 1, 1875..... A 


F . No. 4, June 1, 1876..... | 
No. 5, June 1, 1877... | 


Jan. 11 | 4 sch. bds... 86 Clay Feb. 26, '66 | Sept, 1,°72 No.1, June 1, 1874.....|....... 1, 2, 3, 4 
No. 2, June 1, 1875..... 
I No. 8, June 1, 1876.... 
No. 4, June re 1877..... 


Jan. 11 | 2 sch. bds... 57 Clay isa VORREI Feb. 26, '66 | Oct. 1,°72 | No. 1, June 1, 1876.....|............. 1,2). 400 00 
No. 2, June L 1877... 


Jan. 11 | 4 sch. bds... 21 , Dickinson ............. Feb. 26,'66 | June 1,772 | No. 1, June 1, 1873.....|....... 1, 2, 3, 4 450 00 
No. 2, June 1, 1874... 
i -No. 3, June i 1875... M 
. | No. 4, June 1, 1876... 


Jan. 11 | 5 bondS...... 45 Dickinson ............. Feb. 26,'66 | June 1,772 | No.1, June 1, 1878.....|..... 1,2,3,4,5 | 50000 | 
No. 2, June 1 1874..... 
| | No. 8, June 1, 1875..... 
| | No.4, June 1, 1876..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1877..... 


Jan. 11 | 1 bond....... | 46 Dickinson ............. Feb. 26,'66 | June 1,72 | June 1, 1873........ segre [eee TTT d 200 00 


Jan. 11 | 6 bonds...... 58 Dickinson ............. Feb. 26,'66 | June 1,772 | No. 1, June 1, 1874... 1, 2,8, 4, 5, 6 600 00 
No. 2, June 1, 1875..... : 
No. 3, June 1, 1876... 
No. 4, June 1, 1877..... 
No. 5, June 1, Mes ref 
No. 6, June 1, 1879... 


Jan. 11 | 2 bonds...... 18 Wilson ............ ^... | Feb. 26,'66 | Nov. 11,72 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.... d dy 2 100 00 95 60 | 10 perct.an’ly | 22 
Se È No. 2, June 1, 1876..... sn ` 


i 
| | 
600 00 590 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 16 
ii 
{ 


390 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 17 


450 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 18 


500 00 | 10 per ct. ane) 19 


200 00. | 10 per ct. an’ly | 20 
600 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 21 


90499 SINTINTINITATOS 


gg 


Ae 


2421828 


Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 2, 


Feb. 26, '66 


€ 


TABLE J —Continued. 


| j| \ 
| \ 
| 
| Dee? When Due. 
| 4 
CT LLCgRCRLRRhz«<xzxsxkxsl. 
Nov. 11, 42 | No. 8, June 1, 1877......|...8, 4, 
No. 4, June 1, 1878...... 
| No 5, June 1, 1879...... 
No. 7 June 1) 1881...... 


i 


8, June 1, 1879 


Ri 
1 
| No. 5, June 1, 1877 


No. 8, June 1, 1882...... 


sl Feb. 26, '66 | April 1, 71 | No. 3, April 1, 1874 
o. 4, Apri SCR 


Lal Feb. 26, ’66 | June 4, e No. & Feb. ` 1876. E RTRT 
o. e $e 


Sedgwick............... Feb. 26, '66 | Nov. 21, "Ta June 1,1875 E E 


Feb. 26,'66 | Nov. 25,"72 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.....|............... 
No. 2, June 1, 1876..... 


Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 9,'72 No. 1, June 1, 1877.....|...1, 2, 3, 4, 
No. 2, June 1, 1878..... 
7", No. 3, June 1, 1879..... 


| No. 5, June 1, 1881..... 
| No. 6, June 1, 1882..... 


172 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.....|......... 12,34] 
NO. 2, June 1, 1877..... 


seems] ccscccocoresesst 


I No. 6, June 1, 1880...... 
H 


i 

| No. 

| No. 4, June 1, 1881..... 
Nov. 8,'62 | No. 4, June 1, 1876......|... 


No. 6, June 1, ” 1878..... 
No. 7, June 1, 1879..: 


Face of | Amount |Rate of Interest. 
Bond. Paid. Time. 


$300 $260 00 Ee? 10 per ct. an'ly 
| 


865 | 886 65 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


700 729 70 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


77 14 | 10 per ct. an’ly 
192 71 | 10.per ct. an’ly 


800 


\ 


| 

769 10 | 10 per ct. an'ly 
| 
| 


1,100 | 1,064 86 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


| 


| 
800 A 767 54 | 10 per ct. an'ly 
| 
| 
| 
| 


949 


*49p40 ‘ON 


I een 
D 


t2 
so 


= m_ mm_m———m— ——————————_————_————_——————rÈ—_—————_——___—mm—mmmmm_utum——_—___ 


‘TIOdHI SJANHSONHSINISSdOS 


. 18 


. 13 


. 18 


. 18 


. 18 


. 18 


. 18 


. 18 


97 


95 


14 


19 


, | 


Wilson ........ rn l Feb.20,'66 ` Dec. 3, '72 


H 
D 
é 


Howard................. 


H 


i 
| 
| 
Howard.......... ERO | Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 
eer 
| | 
| | 
MEN 
| 
| H 
Howard ................ Feb. 26, ’66 | Dec. 18, 
$ 
| 
| | 
Howard ................ | Feb. 26, ’66 | Dec. 4, 
| | 
Cowley ................ | Feb. 26, 66 | Dec. 
1 b 
Cowley .................. Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 


Feb. 26, ‘66 | April 13,72 


No. 8, June 1, 1880.....' 


| No. 9, June 1, 1881 


No. 3, June 1, 1876 
No. 4; June 1, 1877... 


No. 3, June 1, 1876... 


No. 4, June 1, 1877..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1878..... 


id eee 8,41 £00 
si ! 
"| | 


A 4, 5, 6,7, 8 800 


No. 6, June 1, ee 
No. 7, June 1, 1880..... 


No. 8 June 1 1881..... 


No. 3, June 1, 1876... 


No. 4, June 1, 1877..... 
No.5, June 1, 1878.,... 
, No. e June 1 1879..... 


No. 7 June 1; 1880 


No. 8, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 9, June 1, 1882..... 


No. 10, June 1, 188 


No. 2, June 1, 1876.....| ........ 
No. 3, June 1, 1877..... 
. No. 4; June 1, 1878.... 


No. 5, June 1, 1879 
No. 1, June 1, 1879 


No. 2 June i i 


No. 3, June 1, 1881 .. 


No. 3, June 1, 1876.. 
No. 4, June 1, 1877 
No. 5, June 1, 1878 
No. 6, June 1, 1879 


No. 3, June 1, 1876... 
No. 4, June 1, 1877 
No. 5, June 1, 1878 
No. 6, June 1, 1879 


No. 2, Fails 1, 1877.... 
No. 3, June 1, 1878.. 


.3,4,5,6,7,9,10) 1,120 


3... 

2, 8, 4,5 800 
dille 1,2,3 300 
cl erc 4, 5,6 800 

Bh 4, 5, 6 850 


ss, 8] 1,000 


ace 


egenen EE LEE ENEE 


384 44 | 10 per ct.an'ly 


816 16 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


1,064 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


760 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 
i 


288 25 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


817 17 | 10 per ct. an'ly 
769 40 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


961 38 | 10 per et. an'ly 


"HOdHH SJINSONSININHÓÓS 


Jan. 


Jan. 


-uT fo PUT 


"29928 


5 bonds..... 


1 bonds .... 
2 bonds ..... 


10 bonds... 


WOH 


100498: “ON 


n 


7 


21 


County. 


sococoteesetosorta 


$95v995932*99925322v 


eoersasessansoeseose 


000000990609 8v00000 


TABLE J—Continued. 


E | 
GE When No. of each 
SS Issued. Was Du Bond. 
Së | 
| 
Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 24, 72 | No. 1, June 1, 1876.....|............. 1,2 
No. 2, June 1, 1877..... 
Feb. 26, '66| Jan. 3, '73 | June 1, 1877 .............. |... 1 
Feb. 26, '66! Jan. 1, '71 |gNo. 4, Jan. 1, 1875......]............. 4, 5 
| ‘No. 5, Jan. 1, 1876...... 
Feb. 26, '66 | July 5,770 | No. 4, July 5, 1774.....|............- 4,5 
No. 5, July 5, 1875 ..... 
! Wi de em. | 
| Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 18, 72 | June 1, 1889... | 1 | 
Feb. 26, '66 | Sept. 18,72 | No. 1, June 1, 1878..... |... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
No. 2, June ri 1879..... 
| No. 8, June L 1880..... 
| No. 4, June 1, Ip. 
| de 5, June 1) 1882... 
Feb. 26, 66 | Nov.11,'72 "June È nu | P 2 
Feb. 26, '66 | Aug. 19,70 |, No. 4, Aug. 19, 1874...|............ 4, 5 
i "No. 5, Aug. 19, 1875... 
Feb D 
No. 2, -June 1, 1875... 7,8, 9, 10 


| 
. 26, 66. | Jan. 1, 78 | No."1, June 1, 1874..... 1,2,3,4,5 s 
i 


` No. 8 "June 1, 1876..... 
No.4, June 1,-1877..... 
" No. 53 une 1, 1878..... 
No. 6, June 1, 1879.....| 

No. 7, June 1 1880... ai 

No. 8, June 1 1881...., 


500 


750 
2,000 


400 


1,000 


Amount | Rate of Interest, 
Paid. Time. 


$570 00 | 10 per ct. 


‘190 00 | 10 per ct. 
570 00 | 10 per ct. 


500 00 | 10 per ct. 


712 50; 10 per ct. 
1,966 65 | 10 per ct. 


H 

96 65 | 10 per ct. 
893 35 | 10 per ct. 
950 00 | 10 per ct. 


t 
D 


i 
| 
| 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an’ly 
an’ly 


an’ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an’ly 


an'ly 


"LOPO "ON 


r——————————— ——— "A ———— ——— mimi me 
D 


8q 


LC SANHINHILNTIUdOAS 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 81 | 2 sch. bds... 
Feb. 8 | 7 sch. bds... 


20 | 1 bond... 
21 | 1 bond ...... 
29 | 14 bonds ... 


29 | 8 bonds...... 


29 |. 4 bonds...... 
30 | 10 bonds.... 


81 | 5 bonds...... 


9 
1 


27 


| 


| Ellsworth 


| Wabaunsee 


ITIIIITIETETITI 


Feb. 26, ’66 


Feb. 26, ’66 


Feb. 26, ’66 
| 
| 


Feb. 26, '66 


ir 


Feb. 26, '66 


\ 


Reno..................... Feb. 26, '66 


v 


Butler.............. ^| Feb. 26, '66 
1 


Harvey ..... 


areetsee 


Ki 


saree Feb, 26, 66 


Jan. 1, 73... 
Leavenworth city..| Feb. 26, ’66 | Oct. 1, ’68... 
April 1,'69.. 


Jan. 3, '73... 


J an. 1, '68... 


Jan. 20, '78 | No. 1, June 1, 1874..... 
No. 2, June 1, 1875..... 
No. 3, June 1, 1876..... 
No. 4, June 1 1877..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1878..... 
No. 6, June 1, 1879..... 
No. 7 June 1 1880..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 9, June 1, 1882..... 
No. 10, June 1, 1883... 


\ 


Dec. 15,72 


Jan. 21, 73 


Jan, 1, "73...| No. 1, June 1, 1876..... 


No. 9, June 1, 1882... 
No. 10, June 1, 1883... 


Jan. 1, 1883............ Lee 1 
Oct. 1, 1888 .... eese cnet 234 


April 7, 1877.............. 


No. 1, June 1, 1875..... 
No. 2, June i 1876..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1877..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1878..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1879..... 
No. 6, June 1 1880..... 
No. 7 June 1, 1881..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1882..... 


No. 4, Jan. 1, 1874......|...... 


7,8,9,10,11,12 


13, 14, 15, 16 
17, 18, 19, 20 


A, 5, 6,7 


1, 2, 8,4, 6,6 


y v» v5 


No. 1, June 1, 1879.....)..... 1,2,3,4,5 


No. 2, June 1, 1880..... 
No. 3, June 1 1881..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1882..... 
No. b, June 1 1883..... 


June 1, 1877... ee E 


1,000 
1,000 
700 


3,000 


405 
1,500 


1,000 


600 


EEE ENEE A i n E M MM LL MD MM 


950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 
950 00 | 10 perct.s. an'y 
717 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


2,850 00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


884 75 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


1,425 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


958 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


547 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 


\ 


A 


D 


| 


| 


47 


49 


52 


53 


he 


54 


WLuHOdaH SJINSONSINIHSdS 


69 


-4 


| 


E * SDYIANT 
fo amq 


Féb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


"*2u2usoa 


b 

& 

S 
| ore 
| bd 


"a | 12. S.. 


8 | 7 sch. bds... 


| 
| 


8 | 7 sch. bds... 


| 


8|1sch. bd... 
8|1sch. bd... 
5 | 10 sch. bas... 


H 
i 


1 


U499gSwT 


200498 "ONT 


t2 
bb 


135 


14 


1 
| Ha abvey— Continued, 


[ 
H 


Howard ................ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! Montgomery 


seegegegeg 


) Howard ................. 


TABLE J—Continued. 


—————————————————— EE Ee 


Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 1, 


| Feb. 26, '66 ' Jan. 


l 


Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 


| 
| 
| 


Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 
Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 
Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 


t 


H 


| 


"78... 


1, 78.. 


[e 
En 
3 
e 


17,73 
15,73 
20,73 


; When Due A i rad 
| 
No. 2, June 1, 1877.....| 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7 
No. 3 June 1, 1878..... 
| No. 4 June 1, 1879..... S 
1 No. 5, June 1 1880..... 
| No. 6, June 1, 1881..... 
: No. 7, June 1 1882..... 
| 
.| No. 1, June 1, 1875.....| 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 
, No. 2, June 1, 1876..... ,7 
| No. 3, June 1, 1877..... 
! No. 4 June 1, 1878..... 
! No. 5, June 1, 1879.....! 
| No. 6, June 1, 1880.....; 
No. 7, June i 1881..... | 
No. 1, June 1, 1876..... | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
No. 2, June 1, 1877..... | 6,7 
| No. 3, June 1, 1878.....! 
No. June 1, 1879.....i 
| No. 5, June 1, 1880.....; 
No. 6, June 1, 1881.....: 
No. 7, June 1, 1882.....: 
June 1, 1876 .............. TE 1 
June 1, 1878 ta ia 
No. 1, June 1, 1874..... 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 
No. 2 June 1, 1875..... 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
' No. 8, June 1; 1876.....| 
; No. 4 June 1 1871.....: 
| No. 5; June 1, 1878.....: 
No. 6, June 1, 1879..... 
! No. 7 June 1 1880....., 


| 
| 
| 
i 


t 
t 


H 
1 


“Bond, 


| 
E 
| 


| 


Eoo d Io of Interest. 


Paid. 


Time. 


Is 
9 
y 


$700 00 | $670 83 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 55 


1,400 00 


700 00 


125 00 
200 00 
1,000 00 


‘ 
t 


i 
i 
i 
i 


| 
| 
| 1, 341 66 
i 
i 


665 00 


10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 


118 75 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


190 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 
950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


rione en 


57 


58 
59 


KI 


"LHOdHu S:LNAANAINIANAdANS 


09 


i - 
D 


No. 10, June 1, 1888... 


Feb. 510 sch. bds.. B ` Ottawa eee Feb. 26, '66 | Feb. 1, ’78...| No. 1, June 1, 1874.....| 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, | 1,000 00 
No. 2, June 1, 1875.....| 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

No. 3, June 1, 1876..... 

No. 4, June 1, 1877..... 

No. 5, June 1, 1878... 

; No. 6, June 1, 1879..... 

ae No. 7, June 1, 1880..... i | 
No. 8, June 1, 1881.....; 


950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 61. 


No. 9, June 1, 1882..... 
No. 10, June 1, 1883... 


Feb. 7 isch. bd... 59 Republic ............... Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 30,78 | June 1, 1878...............| cce 1 
195 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly| 63 | 
676 66 


897 14 


Feb. 12 | 2 sch, bds...| 57 | Brown. Feb. 26, 66 | Nov. 1, ’72..| June 1, 1874..........-u ce 1,2 


Feb. 12 | 2 sch. bds.. 24 Morris een Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 2, 72...) June 1, 1877.............—.| ceci «vl, 2 10 per ct. an'ly | 64 
10 per ct. anl 65 
E No. 5, Mar. 1, 1877..... di ý 
| No. 6, Mar. 1, 1878..... 


Feb. 12 | 1 sch. bd.... 98 Howard ................ Feb. 26, '66 | Dec. 28, '72 | June 1, 1888... | enn 1 800 00 


Feb. 12 | 5 sch. bds... 4 Mitchell. ...............] Feb. 26, 66 | May 81, '72 | No. 1, June 1, 1874....| 1, 2,3,4,5 | 1,000 00 
No. 2, June 1, 1875..... : 
No. 3, June 1, 1876..... 
e No. 4, June 1, 1877..... 
| No. 5, June 1, 1878..... 


Feb. 13 | 7 sch. bds... 48 Cowley...............,..| Feb. 26,'66 | Jan. 15, 78 | No. 1, June 1, 1874..... 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 700 00 
S : No. 2, June 1, 1875..... 6,7 | 

»! No. 8, June 1, 1876..... | 

| No. 4, June 1, 1877..... I 

No. 5; June 1, 1878..... | 


Feb. 12 | 8 sch. bds... 49 Montgomery ......... Feb. 26, '66 | Oct. 13, '71..| No. 4, Mar. 1, 1877 ale 4, 5, 6 


766 66 | 10 per ct.an’ly | 66 


1,016 66 


832 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 62 
10 per ct. an’ly | 67 


JAOTA SJONSGNEINISSdQS 


670 88 | 10 per ct.an’ly | 68. 
| N 
| 


| No. 8, June 1, 1881... 

i N A June 1, 1882... | 
No. 6, June 1, 1879....:|- | 
No. 7, June 1, 1880..... . | "un 
Feb. 18 | 1 sch. bd.... 24 Harvey..................| Feb. 26, 66 | Jan. 19, 78 | June 1, 1882...............] cene 1 600 00 575 00 |10 perct.an'ly | 69 


Feb. 13 | 1 ech, bd.... 15 Greenwood ........... .| Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 11, °73 | June 1, 1874 ..............| ren ant 150 00 |. 815 57 | 10 pèr ct. anty |. 70 
Feb. 18 1 Sch. bd... 59 Greenwood CERA I RTL) 4 Feb, 26, 466 Jan. 15, WEI June 1, 1878... enee ue E E a 100 00 [LEX TYEESELLIIILI stetit edad served potete 10 


\ 
l 


I9% 


D TABLE J—Continued. l ' e 


N 


ha 
Cn 
Te 
> When No. of each | Face of | Amount |Rale of Interest. 
County. 8 S Issued. When Due. Bond. Bond. Paid, Time. 
st 


4 


WC EEN 
fo spa 
" JOSA 

200498 "ON 


"*49p4() ‘ON 
! 


1873 — E EE GEESS 
Feb. 13 | 2 bonds ..... 17 |Jewell.............. ...| Feb. 26,'26 | Jan. 1,735} No. 1, June 1, 1876... ............. 1, 2 | 600 575 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 
No. 2, June 2, 1879..... | 
i 
Í | 
! 
| 
i 
I 
H 


D 
76 | Howard............... | Feb. 26. '66 | Jan. 7,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875..... 
| No. 2; June 2) 1876..... 
No. 3, June 1, 1877..... 


Feb. 13 | 3 bonds | 75 | Howard.............. .| Feb. 26. '66 | Jan. 7,'73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.....|......... 1,2, 8| 500 479 16 | 10 per et. an'ly | 72 


| 


I 


! 
D 
‘ 


73 


Feb. 14 475 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


5 bonds ...... 63 ; Cloud... Feb. 26, '66 


t 


No. 2, June 1, 1880..... 
No. 3, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1882..... 
| No. 5, June 1, 1878..... ' ' 


' 
1 
Ù 


Feb. 4,’73 | No. 1, June 1, 1879.....| 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 500 


-~J 
pa 
€ 


i 
t 
U 
l 


Feb. 15 10 "Reng. ern Feb. 26, '66 | June 1,778 | June 1, 1888 .............. |... cese 1 1,500 


| 
i 
| 
1,881 25 | 10 perct.an'ly | 74 


Feb. 15 102 | Howard................ Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 28, 173 No. 1, June 1, 1874..... 
[U 


1, i 500 : 475 00 , 10 per ct. an'ly | 75 
i . 2, June 2, 1875.....] 6, | | | 
to No. 3, June 3, 1876..... | 
d No. 4, June 4, 1877..... ' | 


LO SINAANALNINAANS 


| No. 5, June 5, 1878..... 
No. 6, June 1, 1879..... 

i | \ No. 7, June 1, 1880..... l 
' No. 8, June 1, 1881..... ; 
No. 9, June 1, 1882..... ' 
i No. 10, June 1, 1883... , 

Feb. 15 | 5 bond ...... | 84 | Howard ................ Feb. 26, 66! Feb, 8,778 | No. 1, June 1, 1875..... 1, 2,3, 4, 6 1,000 950 00 | 10 per et. an’ly | 76 
` i o. 2, June 1, 1877..... 

i ; . 8, June 1, 1879..... M 

| A No. 4, June 1, 1881..... ` | | 

' ! e | No. 5, June 1, 1888..... ' 


zaz 


Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 17 


Feb. 18 


Feb. 18 
Fob. 20 


Feb, 26 


Feb. 26 


000690 


5 bonds...... 
3 bonds...... 
4 bonds...... 


5 bonds 


srorso 


06000 


10 bonds.... 


ELLIT] 
E 


84 | Butler... ul Feb. 26, '66 | Feb. 4, 62? 
69 jButler................... Feb. 26, 66 | Feb. 4,'78 
46 | Butler. .| Feb. 26, '66 | Feb, 4,73 
87 |Osage................... | Feb. 26,'66 | Feb. 1,'71 
b |Harvey. ...........-- Feb. 26, '66 | Feb. 10, 73 
87 | Marion... Feb. 26, '66 | Feb.’ 8,73 
be SS 
86 | Howard wu... Feb, 26, '66 | Feb. 10, '73 
| r 
11 |Sumner........ ees] Feb. 26, 68 | Dec. 4, '72 
20 | Jewell......... sssesssnees| Feb. 26, "66 | Feb. 14, 73 
i | 
N 


91 Montgomery ........... 


19 | Ottawa ................ de 


Feb. 26, '66 | Feb. 14, '73 


4 


Feb. 26, '66 | Feb. 22, '78 


June 1, 1882 esbooekbe9 otéson 


Ns | 


June 1, 1882 ...... Toc "PE 1 
June 1, 1879 han e eve et 
Feb. 1, 1876.1 uis es 1,2,3,4,5 
June 1, 1883... se | eere 1, 2,3 
No, 1, June 1, 1874. ...|.......1, 2, 8, 4 
No. 2, June 1, 1875..... 
No. 3, June 1 1876..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1871.... 
No. 1, June 1, 1879.....|.....1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
No. 2, June 1, 1880..... 
No. 3, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1882..... 
No. 5, June 1 1883.... 
June 1, 1881 cala 1 


No. 1, June 1, 1874..... 
No. 2, June i 1875..... 


No. 3, "June 1, 1876 


No. 4, June 1, 1877..... 


1, 2, 8, 4, 6,6 
, 8, 9, 10 


HI 


No. 5, June 1, 1878..... 
No. 6, June vi 1879..... 
No. 7, June 1, 1880..... 
"No. 8, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 9, June 1, 1882..... 


No. 10, June 1, 188 


No. 1, June 1, 1876 
No. 2, June 1, 1877 
No. 3, June 1 1878 


9... 


teste 


No. 4, June 1, 1879..... 


No. 1, June 1, 1879.....| ..... 
No. 2, June 1, 1880... 
No. 8, June 1, Dae: 


No, 4, June 1, 1882... 


H 


$1,000 
800 
200 
1,000 
800 


760 


900 


| 


$919 46 
786' 00 
184 00 
950 00 
760 00 
665 00 


950 00 


712 50 


856 00 


10 per ct. 
0 per ct: 
10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


10 per et. 


any} 77 
an'ly | 78 
an’ly | 79 
an’ly | 80 
an’ly | 81 
an’) 82 
S un 
dE 
"d 
tj 
an’ly | 88 S 
- 
Eri 
J 
D 
an'ly| 84 > 
d 
an’ly | 85 4 
Un 
o 
Ei 
E 
be 
an'lly| 86 
an’ly | 87 


$9 


TABLE J.—Continued. 


No. of each | Faceof | Amount | Rate of Interest. 
Bon ond. aid. G 


zeg 22914297 


100428" "ON 


88 


27 | Chase...................| Feb. 26,66 | Feb. 20,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1878...|.............. 1,2 


1873 
Feb. 27 | 2 sch. bds... No. 1, June 1, 1878... $1,400 00 |$1,330 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 
í 


No. 2, June 1, 1883... 


| No. 1, June 1, 1878... 
| No. 2, June 1, 1879... 
No. 8, June 1, 1880... 
| | No. 4, June 1, 1881... 


e 1,2,9,4,5| 60000] 47500 


Mar. 3| 5 sch. bds... 10 per ct. an’ly | 89 


i 
No. 5, June 1, 1882... | 


Mar. 4| 10 sch. bds.. 68 June 1, 1878...] 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 760 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 90 


Howard................. Feb. 26,'66 | Feb. 27,773 | No. 1, 
4 No. 2, June 1, 1879... 7, 8, 9, 10 
i No. 3, June 1, 1880... 
No. 4, June 1, 1881... 
5, 
6, 
7, 


1 


| 

| 
No. 5, June 1, 1882... | 

| June 1, 1883... | 

3 June 1, 1884... 

No. 8, June 1, 1885... 

No. 9, June 1, 1886... 


No. 10, June 1, 1887... 


Mar. 4| 10 sch. bds.. 84 |Ottawa...................| Feb. 26,'66 | Feb. 12,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1874... 1, 2, 9, 4,5,6 ' 900 00 
` No. 2, June 1, 1875... 7, 8, 9, 10 

E- ! No. 8, June 1, 1876... 

i No. 4, June 1, 1877... 

| No. 5, June 1, 1878... 

No. 6, June 1, 1879... 

| No. 7, June 1, 1880... 
No. 8, June 1, 1881... 

: No. 9, June 1, 1882..: 
No. 10, June 1, 1888... 


No, 3, June 1, 1878...;........... 
No. 4, June 1, 1879... 
No. 5, June 1, 1880... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
832 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 91 
| 
i 
| 
| 
t 


L 


700 00 665 00 ! 40 peret. arly | 93 


| | 


Mar. 6| 3 sch. bås... dé |Brown.................. Feb. 26,'66 | Feb. 17, ’73 


i — eee e E 
D 


Fa: 


JM SLNAANALNIAAAAS 


Mar. 7| 4sch. bds... 37 
Mar. 18 | 9 sch. bås... 31 
: e 
Mar. 18 | 1 sch. bd..... 58 
Mar. 14 | 6 sch. bds... ‘1 
Mar. 14 | 1 sch. bd..... 31 
Mar. 14 | 8 sch. bds... 53 
Mar. 14 | 4 sch. bds... 6 
Mar. 18 |'4 sch. bds... 2 
Mar. 18 10 sch. bds:. F t. Scott 
P 
i * 
Mar. 18 | Sach, bdy... 61 


Mitchell................ | Feb. 26,'66 | Feb. 1,°73 
Dickinson ............. Feb. 26,'66 | Mar. 1,773 
! 
Dickinson ............. Feb. 26,’66 | Mar. 1,773 
LO LE pere MU Feb. 26,'66 | Feb. 1,'78 
Republic... esee] Feb. 26, 66 | Feb. 15, 73 
Cowley ................ ..| Feb. 26,'66 | Mar. 5,°73 
Reno .............e. ^| Feb. 26,'66 | Mar. 5,'78 
Reno .........110,.0000000| Feb. 26,706 | Mar. 15, 73 
Bourbon ............... Feb. 26,'66 | July A "8 


Marshall...............| Feb. 26,'66 | Sept. 18,78 


~p 


No.1, June 1, 1875.....|........ 1, 2,9,4 
No. 2, June 1, 1877..... 
No. 3, June 1, 1879..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1881..... 


No. 1, June 1, 1874..... ,6 
No. 2, June 1, 1875..... ,8 9 
No. 3, June 1, 1876..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1877...., 
No. 5, June 1, 1878..... 
No. 6, June 1, 1879..... 
No. d June 1, 1880..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 9, June 1 1882..... 


June 1, 1880 ..... "vem e v d 
June 1, 1881 .............. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
June 1, 1877 ............. | eere nennt 


No. 1, June 1, 1878.....|......-. 
No. 2, June 1, 1880..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1883..... = 


June 1, 1883......... TM GE 1, 2, 8,4 


1, 2, 8, 4, 5,6 


vin 9, 


i b July 1, p w 
, 2, July 1, 1 877... 
3, July 1, 
4, July 1 
4 5 July 1, 
. 6, July 1, 
7 m 1 
o. 8, July 1 1890... 
9, July 1, 1890... 
No. 10 July Y 1890... 


No. 1, "Feb. 1, 1874.... age [ reeages 
No. 2, "Feb 1, 1875...... 
No. 3, Feb. I 1876.... LI 


enl, 2, 8 


600 00 575 00 | 10 per ct. an']y | 93 
900 00 855 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 94 
100 00 95 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 95 
8,000 00 | 2,850 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 96 
400 00 380 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 97 
1,000 00 950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 98 
1,200 00 | 1,140 00 | 10 per ct. awly | 99 
1,000 00 950 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 100 
5,000 00 | 4,833 83 | 10 perct.s-an'y | 101 
d D 
420 50 402 50 | 10 per ct, an’ly | 102 


D 
TTT HIT, Feet PIENE 


VO ‘SsaELNAGNGULINIGAd NS 


49 


fo mq 


© WT DEET EN 
oo 


TABLE J-Gontinued. 


| | oh 
| Count: 3 
i niy | 8 
| ZZ 
| Marshall ............... | Feb. 26, 
| | 
Ì 
Marshall. ............ | Feb. 26, 
| 
| 
| , 
Marshall ............... ' Feb. 26, 
| Jewell..,...... .......... | Feb. 26, 
| : 
Jewell.................. ., Feb. 26, 


| 
! 
| 
H 
| 
t 
4 


i 
| Crawford... ........... Feb. 26, 
Howard ............... | Feb. 26, 
Cowley .............. 


766 
^66 


'66 


'66 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


'66 
'66 


No. 
66 | Mar. 7, ’73..| No. 


PEE " 


Jan. 11, '73 | No. 
No. 


Oct. 7, 172... No. 


Feb. 1, ’73.. | No. 
I i No. 
| No. 
i 


Mar. 10, "78; No. 
| No. 


1, June 1, 1874..... 
.2, June L 1875 
. 3, June 1) 1876..... 
. 4, June 1’ 1877..... 
. 5, June 1, 1878..... 


1, June 1, 1874..... 
2, June 1, 1875..... 
3, June 1, 1876..... 
4, June 1 1877..... 
5, June 1, 1878..... 
6, June 1, 1879..... 
7, June 1, 1880.. .. 


Nov. 27, °72| June 1, 1882............... 


1, June 1, 1870.....] ........... 
2, June 1 1878..... 
3) June 1 1880..... 


1, June 1, 1874... . 
. 2, June 1, 1876..... 
= June 1, 1877..... 
. 4, June L 1879..... 
. 5, June 1, 1880..... 
. 6, June 1, 1881.... 
. 7, June L 1882 
. 8, June 1, 1888..... 


«Aug. 20, ’72| June 1, 1875............... 
1, June 1, 1875..... 


| 2, June 1, 1876..... 
"d No. 3, June 1 1877..... 


y : 
aes] unu] i a 

| 

| 


dense 


COLTI 


Mo o} € each j Face d Amount 


| 


| Kate y m Interest. 


10 per et. an’ly 


I 
| 
| 10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 


i 
! 
Ì 
10 per ct. an’ly | 
| 
| 
i | 
| 10 per ct. an'ly ! 


ti 


t 
i 
I 
f 


100 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 
966 66 | 10 per ct. 


i 


99 


40 “ON d 


H 


aAdOdHH SALNHGNUSLNINUIdS 


an'ly , 109 


Mar. 19 | 6 sch. bds.. 


! 
i 
| 
. 
i 
Mar. 21 | 1 sch. bd.... 
Mar. 21 | 4 sch. bds... 


Mar. 25 | 9 sch. bds... 


Mar. 27 


8 sch. bds.. at 
Mar. 27 | 1 sch. bd... | 
Mar. 81 | 3 sch. bds... 
Mar. 31 | 1 sch. bd.... 
Mar. 81 | 8 sch. bds:.. 


— — 


Lo AAA so X RARI ONMEDA AIN Er EA D "ot Me ed i 


18 


11 
27 


City of 
ia 


29 


41 


Sedgwick............... 


i 
| Lincoln.. ..............! 
| 
i 
| 


I 
! 
I 
i 
I 


DH 
t 
D 


H 


H 
t 
4 


H 
i 
i 
| 
i 
. 
| 
i 
1 
| 


Feb, 26, 66 


| Feb. 26, '66 | Mar. 17, "78 


Feb. 26, 66 | Mar. 10. 78 


Feb. 26, '66 | Mar. 4, '73.. 


——-JÁÁ—————  — 


Feb. 26, '66 | June 1, '72 


.| Feb, 26, '66 | Feb. 1,73... 


Feb. 26, '66 | Mar. 15, '78 


Feb. 26, 66 | Mar. 17, ’73 


A Feb. 26, '66 | Mar. 26, '76 


1 IO RA Ar We — a 


Mar. 12, ’78| No. 


, No. 4, June 1, 1878..... 
‘ No. 5 June L 1873....| 
No. 6, June 1, 1879... “| 
No. 7 June 1 1879..... 


1, June 1, 1878..... 
No. 2, June 1, 1879... 
. 3, June 1, 1880... 
. 4, June 1, 1881... 
. 5, June 1 1882... 
. 6, June 1 1888... 


June 1, 1883.. ... . ...... | MER 1 
i 
2 


—ÓÀà 


| 1, 2,8; 4, 5, 6 


No. 1, June 1, 1877.. 
No. 2, June 1, 1879... 
. 3, June 1, 1881... 
. 4, June 1, 1888.. 


. 1, June 1, 1878... 

. 2, June 1 1879... 

. 3, June 1 1880... 

. 4, June 1 1881..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1882... 

. 6, June 1) 1883... 

. 7, June 1, 1884..... 
. 8, June 1, 1885... 

. 9, June 1, 1886... 


June 1, 1882...... . ...., 


i 


41, 42, 43, 44 
45, 46, 47, 48 


June 1, 1878...............]... "-— serves 1 


No. 1, June 1, 1876. . ...1, 2, 8 
No. a June 1 1877 . 
No. 3, June 1, 1878... 


June 1, 1883... 


No. 1, June 1, 1876... 
No. 2, June 1, 1876..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1877... 
No. 4, June 1, 1878... n 


AS la VO UR d rien — Noosa ER e E 


1, 200 00 


600 00 
1, 200 00 


5,000 00 


1,000 00 


n 


1,140 00 


570 00 
1,140 00 


4, 760 00 


8, 930 00 
191 66 
N 


570 00 


570 00 
950 00 


10 per ct. an'ly | 110 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
111: 


10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly | 118 


10 per ct, an'ly | 114 


115 
116 


10 per et. an'ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly | 117 
10 per ct. an'ly | 118 


TAA RAR Ra Wë Y Re AE 


E 


SITCOM SANHONAINTIAIOAS 


Validi HT ai 


19 


4 
m 


TABLE J—Continued. 


€ qe 


b. 
CLI : 
“ge | Mm D mense | "yg 
S 
Lu 


E 
? 
3 


Mar. 26,’73 | No. 5, Juné 1, 1879..... | | 118 
| | 
| | 


Face of 


Amount | iaa s TROISE 
Bond. 


Paid. | 


County. 


"HAT 
149g fo “ONT 


"fo 39 


78 
Mar. 81 | 8 sch. bds.... Marion—Continued. 


È 


Feb. 26, '66 
No. 6, June 1, 1880... 
No. 7 June 1, 1881...... 


No. 8 June 1 1882...... 


Mar. 19,'73 | No. 1, June 1, 1878......|............1, 2, 8 600 00 555 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 119 
No. 2, June 1, 1881...... 
No. 3, June 1, 1883...... 


Mar. 27,778 | No. 1, June 1, 1877...... 1, 2, 4, 5,6, 7,8 800 00 
No. 2. June 1, 1878...... 
No. 3, June 1, 1879...... 
No. 4, June 1, 1880...... 
No, 5, June 1 1881...... 
No. 6, June 1 1882..... 


No. 7, June 1, 1883..... 


Apr. 7 |8sch. bds.... 81 Morris ...... PRC Feb. 26, '66 


Apr. 7 |8&sch. bds...| 122 Howard.................| Feb. 26, 66 760 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 120 


No. 8, June 1, 1883...... 

760 00 | 10 per ct, an'ly | 121 
280 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 122 
580 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 123 


Apr. 7 |1sch. bd... 70 Marshall ............... Feb. 26,'66 | Mar. 22,73 | June 1, 1878 ............ M TER TU 1| 800 00 
Apr. 7 | 1sch. bd... 4 Lincoln ......... da Feb. 26, '66 


Apr. 7 |4sch. bds... 45 Crawford............... Feb. 26, ’66 


ia 
Mar. 5, 783 | June 1, 1878 ............ 1 eee 1 800 00 


June 15,78 Do 1, June 1, 1875... vw 1, 2, 3, 4 600 00 
No. 2, June 1, 1876... 

No: 3, June 1, 1877... 
No. 4, June 1, 1878..... | 

Apr. 7 |5sch. bds... 37 Ottawa................0 Feb. 26, '66 | Mar.31,’73 | No. 1, June 1, 1878...../...... 1, 2, 8,4,5 600 00 570 00 | 10 per ct.an’ly | 124 

^ No. 2, June 1, 1879... 

No. 3, June 1 1880... | 

No. 4, June È 1881..... 

No. ò, June 1, 1882... 


Apr.7 |8 sch. bds... 51 Jefferson ............... Feb. 26,'66 | Mar. 15,"78 | No. 1, June 1, 1876.....{........... 1, 2,3 


1,520 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 125 


89 


WVHOdWH SAILNHGNSUILNTHWd(üs 


R v 
- 


No. 2, June 1, 1877... 
No. 8, June 1, 1878... 


Apr 7 |1sch. bd..| 36 | Harvey «ce Feb. 26,66 | Mar, 31,73 | June 1, 1888... eere 1| 1,000 00 | 960 00 |10 per ct. an’ly | 126 
Apr. 7 |3sch. bës, 25 |Sedgwick.......... Feb. 26,'66 | Mar. 81,73 | June 1, 1888... | e 1,2,3 | 1,000 00 | 950 00 |10 per ct. an'ly | 127 

. bds.... [Ck osi eed . 26,66 | Mar. 28,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1879.....|............ 1,2,3) 60000 | 570 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 128 
Apr. 7 | 3 sch. bds 48 | Sedgwick ES ' © | No. 2, June 1, 1880..... Ce 


‘ No. 3) June 1, 1881... 


. sio lE ose . 26,66 | Mar. 19,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1879.....|...... 1,2,38,4,5 | 1,000 00 950 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 129 
Apr. 7 | 5 sch. bds 20 Sedgwick Feb. 26, ; NS 2 ue 1 E , 2, 3, 4, : | 
No. 3, June L 1881... 
A No. 4, June D 1882..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1883... 


j + o ‘a en 3 s 
. bås... S ick. esses . 26,66 | Mar, 27,73 | No. 1, June 1, ti ae sua 1, 2,3,4,5 | 1,000 00 940 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 130 
| Apr. 14 | b sch. bds 88 |Sedgw Bone) °° | No. 2, June 1, 1880... 
No. 3, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1882..... 
No. 5, June 1 1883..... 


Apr. 14 -1 sch: bd... 81 Ottawa........... eee ...| Feb. 26,'66 | Mar, 1,773 | June 1, 1877 ........ s eee 3 100 00 94 88 | 10 per ct, an’ly | 181 


. bds.... Dee... een CH b. 26,766 | Apr. 1,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1876.....]............1, 2,3 | 1,200 00 | 1,140 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 132 
Apr. 14 | 3 sch. bds 50 Coffey Fe i pr. 1, No. 2 Tune 1° ee "lr 1%) , , l 
No. 3; June 1, 1880..... 


: T Butler.......cccccsscceces Feb. 26,’66 | Apr. 7,778 | No. 1, June 1, 1875.....| 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 800 00 760 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 188 
BEA EASE xi , DER No. 2 Jane 1 1676. de 
Š 3 No. 3, June 1, 1877..... 
No. 4, June 1, 1878..... 
No. 5, June 1, 1879..... 
No. 6, June 1, 1880..... 
No. 7, June 1, 1881..... 
No. 8, June 1, 1882..... " 


Feb. 26,766 | Apr. 1,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1874.....|...1, 2, 3, 4, 0,6 | 1,000 00 940 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 134 


ONT SANHONHINTIHTOS 


ax 


Apr. 19 | 10 sch. bds.. 1 Morris: nia 


No. 5, June 1 1878..... 


No. 4, June 1, 1877..... | 
No. 6, June 1’ 1879..... 


69 


[t] 


1973 
April 19 


April 22 


j 
April 22 
April 22| 2 sch. bds.. 


April 22| 2 sch. bds.. 


April 22| 1 sch. bd... 
April 22| 8 sch. bd... 


AN 


i 
t 
i 


JUIWSIAUT 
fo PU 


10 sch. bds 


8 sch. bds.. 


5 sch. bds.. 


- April 22] 2 sch. bds.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


100798 “OAT 


PODS 


28 


61 


48 
88 


ii vr 


County. 


Morris 


Li 


| Ottawa.......... ' 
i 


; Jéwell.............. . .. 

| 

| Jewell..... ....... 
Shawnee ........ 


Butler........... j e 
Harvey ...... 

Il 

| 


A 


x | Feb. 26, 66 | April 8, '73 


E Feb. 26, '66 | April12, "70 | No. 


NN 
TABLE J—Continued. 


È 8; June 1, 1881........... 
; 9, June 1, DS m a 
Ge ! No. 10, June 1, 1883......... 

i i 

; Feb. 26, '66 ' Feb. 1, '71 | No. 3, June 1, 1874........... È 
| No. 4, June 1, 1874........... | 
. 5, June 1 Tye Serer tre 
. 6, June t 1874...........! 
T June 1 1870. EE | 

. 8, June 1, 1875........... i 


| 
. 1, June 1, 1879........... | 
No. 2, June 1, 1880... | 
S 3, June i 1881........... i 
j 4, June 1, 1882. ......... 
5, June 1, 1883.......... : 
| Feb. 26, '66 | Mar. 17, '73| No. 
No. 2, June 1, 1880........... 
No. 1, June 1, 1876........... 
No. 2, June 1, 1878........... | 


3, July 12, 1876 .......... 
No. 4; July 12, 1876 


` Feb. 26,'66 , ApriH2, 73 | June 1, 1878........ 


escaso 


No. 2, June 1, 1876........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1874........... I 


| 
' Feb, 26,'66 | April 3, '73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875........... , 
| 


| i 


o. 7, June 1, 1880... = 


1, June 1, 1877..... .. ee 


No. each 
Bond. 


Face of 
Bond. 


Amount 
Paid. 


8, 4, 5, 6,78 $1,200 00 ‘$1,148 00 
0 


H 


wal, 2, 3, 4,5 


= 1,000 00 


900 00 


600 00 


200 00 


300 00 
“1,000, 00. 


470 00 


554 00 
188 00 
1,015 00 


278 42 
928 06 


: Rate Interest. 
| When Payable. 


| 


| 


+ *49p40 “OAT 


| 10 per ct. an'ly | 134 


| 
‘ 10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


po 


. an'ly 


10 per et. 


10 per et. 


an'ly | 185 


136 


| 
an'ly | 187 


an'ly | 138 
| 


an’ly | 139 
| 
an'ly ` 140 
an'ly | 141 
| 


LOOK SANHONHINTIHTOS 


04 


X05 cene meee. | 


Feb. 22 
Feb. 25 


May 1 


May 8 


1 sch. bd.... 
5 ach. bds... 


1 sch. bd.... 


8 sch. bds... 


6 sch. bds... 


8 sch. bds... 


10 sch. bds 


5 sch. bds... 


8 sch. bds... 


47 


24 


31 


10 


17 


85 


Feb. 26, '66 


Cloud, Feb. 26, '66 


Feb. 26, 66 | April 15,73 
Jefferson ............... Feb. 26, '66 | April 28, "8 


Cowley........... dal Feb. 26, '66 | April 1, '73 
I 
| 


Feb. 26,'66 | April 18, 78 


Sumner ................ Feb. 26,'66 | April 18, ’73 


n 
— 


Cioud | ue ores orae F'eb. 26, '66 | April 10, '73 


Sedgwick,......... see] Feb, 26,66 | April 22, 78 


— 


Feb. 18, 73 | June 1, 1876 ....................].... eese 7 
April 16, 73 | No. 1, July 1, 


1, 1819: uel 1,2,3,4,5 
No, 2, July L 1880 ........... 

No. 3, July 1, 18810 

No. 4, July 1 1882... 

No. 5, July 1 1883 .......... 


June 1, 1888 ........... eos ree trente 1 


No. 1, June 1, 1874...........].......... 1, 2, 3 
No. 2, June 1. 1875... ets 
No. 3, June 1, 1876........ 


No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 
No. 2, June 1 1870... etes 
No o. 3, June 1 15/6. 12s 
No. 4, June T 1877........... 
No. 5, June È 1878... es 
No. 6, June 1, et SE 


No. 1, June 1, 1874...........] us ven 1,2,8 
No. 2, June 1, 1875........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1876... c 


No. 1, June 1, 1879........... 1,2,8,4,5,6 
No. 2, June 1 1880........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1881........... 
No. 4, June 1 1882.......... 9 
No. 5, June 1, 1888........... 
No. 6, June i 1884......... È 
No. T June 1, 1885........... 
No. 8, June 1, 1886........ s 
No. 9, June 1, 1887. Menem HAN 
No. 10, June 1, 1888......... 


No, 1, June 1, 1877...........]-.... 1,2, 8,4, 5 
No. 2, June 1 1879........... 

No, 3, June 1, 1880... 

No. 4, June 1 1881....... geg 

No. 5, June 1, 1888..... 


No. 1, June 1, 1877... nojeresentitri 1, 2, 8 
No. 2, June 2 1878......... 
No, 8, June 8, 1879... Sdgentent 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


3 73» Yy 


$100 00 
2,000 00 


1,000 00 


600 00 


800 00 


1,000 00 


500 00 


700 00 


$92 67 
1,880 00 


H 


i 


i 
950 00 


799 00 


559 00 | 10 per ct. 


i 


285 00 | 10 per ct. 


940 00 | 10 per ct. 


475 00 | 10 per ct. 


658 00 | 10 per et. 


| : 


10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 
10 per et. 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an’ly 


an’ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


143 


143 


146 


147 


148 


150 


LL 


WVHOdWH SAILNSGNSULNTHSId (8 


x 
1 


"fo 100 fiq 


May A 5 sch. bds.. 


May 14 | 3 sch. bds.. .| Feb. 26, '66 


May 14 | 10 sch, bds Feb. 26, ’66 


May 14 | 5 sch. bds.. Feb. 26, '66 


May 14 |3 sch. bds.. Feb. 26, '66 


May 14 | 8 sch. bds.. Feb. 26, '66 


Ea 


TABLE J— Continued. 


When Due. 


No. 1, June 1, 1876... 
No. 2, June 1 1877... 
No. 3, June 1, 1878 
No. 4, June 1, 1879... 
No. 5, June 1, 1880 


No. 1, June 1, 1878 
No. 2, June 1, 1881 
No. 3, June 1, 1888 


No. 1, June 1, 1874., 
No. 2, June 1, 1875 
No. 3, June 1, 1876 
No. 4, June 1, 1877 
No. 5, June 1; 1878 
No. 6, June 1, 1879 
No. 7, June 1 1880. 
No. 8, June 1, 1881 
No. 9, June 1, 1882 
No. 10, June 1, 188 


No. 1, June 1, 1879 
No. 2, June 1, 1880 
No. 3, June 1, 1881 
No. 4, June 1, 1882 


2, "78 


Apr. 29, 73 


Apr. 24, 78 


Apr. 29,773 


No. 5, June 1, 1883 


No. 1, June 1, 1875 


May 6, °73.. 
No. 2, June 1, 1876 


No. 3, June 1, 1878 
No. 1, June 1, 1878 


Feb. 4, ’73.. 
No. 2, June 1, 1881 


No. 3, June 1, 1883... 


= 
e 
| No. euch | Faceof | Amount | Rate*of Interest] | 
Bond | Bond. | Paid, Time, - i 
m ; 
«1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ($1,000 00} $940 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 161 
TRA IT 1, 2, 3 | 1,000 00 920 00 | 10 per ct. .n’ly | 152 
seat 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 | 1,200 00 | 1,104 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 153 
a 6,7,8,9,10| i 
jer e 
— 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 | 1,000 00 920 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 154 
E GE 1,2,3 100 00 644 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 155 
iive E 1,2,8 800 00 772 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 156 


se» 90099* 


CL 


‘LaOddad SANHUONHINTIHIAOS 


$300 00 | 9284 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 157 
300 00 284 50 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 158 
400 00 | 876 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 159 


May 14 | 1sch. bd... | 38 | Republic........ TUN Feb. 26,66 | Apr. 12,73.. | June 1, 1878....................] e 1 
May 14 | 1sch. bd... | 54 |Republic............... Feb. 26,’66 | Apr. 11,73 | June 1, 1879..... iiy eid nae 


May 14 | 4sch. bds.| 53 | Republic........ T Feb. 26, 66 | Apr. 24,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1878... esl, 2, 9, 4 
l i No. 2, June 1, 1879........... 
No. 3; June 1, 1880........... 

No. 4, June 1, 1881..... 


May 14 | 2sch. bds. | 55 | Republic ............... Feb. 26, '66 | Apr. 19,'73 | No. 1, June 1, TE E 600 00 564 00 10 per ct. an’ly | 160 
No. 2} June 1, 1879....... sad 


May 14 | 6sch. bds. | 60 | Johnson........ "(— Feb. 26, 66 | Apr. 9, '73.. | No. 1, June 1, 1874... «1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 
No. 2, June 1 1875... 
No. 3, June 1, 1876... 
t No. 4, June 1’ 1871... iios 
No. 5, June 1 1878........... 
No. 6, June L 1879........... 


1,000 00 | 935 84 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 161 


200 00 186 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 162 
500 00 | 468 19 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 168 
600 00 554 32 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 164 


S E 
o £ 
E 
8 
o 


May 20 | 1 sch. Butler.................... Feb. 26,'66 | Apr. 12,73 | June 1, 1883... eene 2 
May 20 |1sch. bd..| 4 |Reno........... We Feb. 26,'66 | Apr. 24,173 | June 1, 1888... nol 


May 20 |6sch. bds. | 34 | Wabaunsee. .......... Feb. 26,'66 | May 3, '73.. | No. 1, June 1, 1874............. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
No. 2, June 1, 1876........... 
- No. 3, June 1, ut BE 
No. 4, June 1, aE Y i 
No. 5, June 1, 1878.........-. 
No. 6, June L 1879........ V 


rane 


LIOTHA : SENHONHINTIHITOS 


May 20 | 6 sch. bds.. 9 |Summer................ Feb. 26, '66 | May 1, ’73..| No. 1, June 1, 1877... fesa li 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 600 00 554 66 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 165 
. No. 2, June 1, 1878........... 

^ No. 3, June 1, 1879........... 

- No. 4, June 1, 1880........... 

^ s| No. 5; June 1, 1881........... 

No. 6, June 1, 1882........... 


May 20 |5sch, bds.| 24 |Sumner................ Feb. 26,766 | Apr. 22,"78 | No. 1, June 1, 1877... . 1, 2, 8, 4, d 500 00 468 75 | 10 per et. an'ly | 166 
No. 2, June 1, 1878....... risus 

No. 3, June 1, 1879........... 
No. 4, June 1, 1880............ 


No. 5, June 1, 1881.. CELTICO 


N 
TABLE J-Oontinued. 


b. | | Ge 
SCH When | No. of each | Face of | Amount | Rate of Interest. à 
E Wien Due; | Bond. Bond. | Paid. Time. 
BÉ 

I 


PÄ 


aid 


-uy fo puvy 


| 
| 
g "County. 


'amyoanqr 
Jo ama 
uawa 

B A 
100498" “ONT 


"uop4o * 


—— erre. — ——— À M —— 


1878 teca 


May 20/8 sch. bds..| 88 eise TN , Feb. 26, ‘66 | May 10, 73: No. 1, June 1, 1877........... 1, 2, 8, 4 | $1,000 00' $920 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 167 
| ! No. 2, June 1, 1878........... 5,6,7,8 | | 
| No. 3, June 1, 1879........... | | 
: | No. 4, June 1, 1880........... | | 
No. 5, June 1 1881........... i , 
| No. 6, June 1, 1882........... | | 
No. A June 1, 1883........... | i 
i ' No. 8, June 1, 1884........... | 


Í 
May 20 isch. bd..| 298 | Sumner... | Feb. 26, '66 | April 24,73 | June 1, 1888... 1| 60000| 55616 
| 


May 20/8sch. bds..| 53 | Jackson lan | Feb. 26,'66 | June 1, '73 | No. 1, June 1, 1818...........|......... 1, 2, 3 | 1,200 00 | 1,104 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 169 


10 per ct. an’ly | 168 
i 


No. 2, June 1, 1880........... 
| No. 3, June 1, 1883..... ..... 


May 22 | 12 sch. bds 62 | Lyon............ e 10 per ct. an’ly | 170 


No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 8, 4 | 1,200 00 | 1,128 00 
No. 2, June 1, 1875........... 27,8 

No. 8, June 1, 1876........... 9, 10, 11 12 

| ne Juno 1, 1871......... . 


I 
Feb. 26, '66 | May 1, '78 
| 


ELLE 


| 
| 


$ 
D 
[n 
E 
B 
E 
d 
ACHOdWH SILNWHGNWLNIWUdt(s: 


$5 
Su 
[- 
si 
R 
® 
Lab 
mai 
eo 
Ce 


! 
| 


zZ 
° 
Ke 
Ge - 
c 
E 
[=] 
[^] 
m 
Ee 
oo 
CO 
= 


May 22 |5sch. bds..| 21 | Davis............ 


No. 8, June 1, 1877........... 
| No. 4, June 1, 1878........... 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
i 
| | 
Feb. 26, '66 | May, 9, "78 - 1, June 1, HAT 1, 2, 3, 45 500 00 460 00 ig per ct. an’ly | 171 
î 
l 
E No. 5, June 1, 1879... e | 


o. 2, June 1, 1876........... 
Kj 


May 22 | 6 sch. bds... 


N 


| 
| 


May 27 | 8 sch. bds... 


May 27 
May 28 


May 30 


1 sch. bd.... 
5 sch. bds... 


8 sch. bds... 


June 16 | 4 sch. bds... 


June 17 


June 17 


x 


8 sch, bds... 


4 sch. bds... 


June 17 | 4 sch. bds... 


- 


June 21 


6 sch. bds... 


+ 


| 


12 


27 | COWley..... eenkeen 


89 


26 


95 


| 


t 
Ì 
i 


Morris....... ARM 


Barton MAIL! 


Butler.. DEEN "T Feb. 26, '66 | 


ee a — — na 


Feb. 28, '66 : April28, "78 | No. L June 1, 1875... 


Feb. 26, '66 | Mar. 1, 78 | June 1, 1880 


Feb, 26, '66 | May 1, '78 


a 


Feb, 26, '66 | Mar. 29, 


Feb. 26, '66 
Feb. 26, '66 | 


atm 


1 
' 
i 


H 
i 


I 
f 


| 


| 


f 


4 game 


| 


-——— —— 9. 


Ko 
| No. 
: No. 


May 19,773 | June 1, 1883 
Mar. 81,78 | No. 1, June 1, 1874 


SZ 
OG 


2, June 1 1876 
3, June 1, 1877 


No. 6, June 1, 1880. 


No. 1, June 1, 1878 
No. 2, June 1, 1879 


wonenasee . 


sosersgsone 


4, June 1, 1878........... 
5, June 1, 1879........... 


| 
i 


No. 3, June 1 1880.... 


No. 4, June 1, 1881 


No. 5, June 1 1882.........- 
Feb. 26, '66 | May 22,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1876 


No. 2, June 1, 1878 
No. 3, June i 1881 


No. 1, June 1, 1875 
No. 2, June 1, 1876 
No. 3; June 1, 1877 
No. A June 1 1878 


No. 2, June 1, 1878 


duas,000000 


D'CIA 


(CETTE LLLE] 


"78 | No. 1, June 1, 1876........ 


CALETTEZIZI] 


No, 3, June 1, 1880.. .. 


OTTELE 


No. 2, June 1, 1875........ e 


"| No. 8, June 1, 1876 


No. 4, June 1, 1877 


June 10, 78 No. 1, June 1, 1875.... 


2, June 1, 1876 
3, June 1; 1877 


og 


No. 


No. 4, June 1 1878.... 


No. 5, June 1, 1879. 


00000000000 


CITE TTA ZII 


ageee dareso 


eégtdgk 


LEETE] 


No, 6, June 1, 1880, scusi 


1,2,3,4,5,6 | $600 00 | $552 00 10 per ot. 


e| 1, 2, 8,4, 3, 6 


B 
E 
d 


1,500 00 
380 00 
600 00 


1,800 00 
600 00 


! 


an'"ly | 172 


i 
| 


178 
174 
175 


15410 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 
364 16 | 10-per ct. 


569 00 | 10 per ct. 


an'ly 
an'ly 


1,862 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 176 


| 


1,114 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 177 
i 


561 00 | 10 per et, an’ly | 178 
179 


180 


1,656 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


552 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 


— À— 


552 00 | 10 per et. an’ly | 181 


|| 
| | 
| | 


WVHOdHH SUANHONHIINTIHIOS 


GL 


1873 | 


June21 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 
July 25 


July 25 
July 25 
July 25 


7 sch. bds.. 


6 sch. bds... 


8 sch. bds... 


1sch. bd.... 
6 sch. bds... 


TABLE J— Continued. 


KO 


Wär 0 


2001/98 "ONT 


40 


34 


84 


59 
43 
4l 


et a a a e e a a a e 


County. ~ 


Wabaunsee.... 


Morris sssr 


Republie................ 


.| Feb. 26, '66 


. Feb. 26, '66 


Feb. 26, ’66 


Republic......... MN Feb. 26, '66 
Feb. 26, '66 | June 11,73 SE 1, June 1, 1875........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


Jewell 


9^99909009999 098 999 


Republic ............... 


Republic ............... 


*e**osetóqaososcotvst 


Feb. 26,'66 | May 14,73 | June 1, 1888 .......cscccccrerree! eee 
June 23,73 | June 1, 1878.................... |]... 
June 1,78.. | No. 1, June 1, 1874........... | 1,2,3,4,5,6 


Feb. 26,'06 
Feb. 26, ’66 


| 


N 
Pos d When Dwe. 


ANo. of each 
B 


$ N 


Face of | Amount 
Bond. Paid. 


uad. LS E VORNE MO MES MN HON A A MI MGE DI 
June 2,78.. iD 1, June 1, 1875........... | 1,2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7 $81,000 00 ; $920 00 


. 2, June 1; 1876........... 
No. 3, June 1 TSU PROTANE 
No. 4, June 1, 1878........... 
No. 5, June 1, 1879........... 
No. 6. June 1 1880........... 
No. 7, June 1, 1881........... 


June 24,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,6 


No. 2; June 1, d EEN 

No. 3; June 1, 1876........... 

| No. 4, June 1, 1877.....,...-- 
| : | No. 5; June 1) 1878........... 
No. 6, June 1, 18/9 casca 


June 16,73 | No. 7, June 1, 1881...........].........- 


No. 8, June 1, 1882........... | 
No. 9, June 1, 1888........... 


April30,73 | June 1, 1878 .................... | eene 


0 2, June 1, 1876........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1877........... 
No. 4; June 1, 1878........... 
No. 5, June 1 1879........... 
No. 6, June 1 1880........... 


| No. 2, June 1 1875........... i 
! No. 3, June 1, 1876........... 


1, 200 00 | 1,138 00 


220 00 199 83 


100 00 92 50 
600 00 545 00 


150 00 | € 137 50 
600 00 545 00 
600 00| 569 00 


Rate of Interest. 


Time. 


N 
t 


10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per et. an'ly 


10 per et. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per et. an'ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per et. an'ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


‘ON 


183 


184 


185 
186 


187 
188 
189 


92, 


AHOdWHH SAILNWHGONWILNIPT4dOS 


July 25 | 4 sch. bds... 


Clay ...... rana Feb. 26, '66 
Jefferson............... Feb. 26, '66 
Morris....... T ....| Feb. 26,'66 
A H 

Morris......... —n Feb. 26,'66 
Montgomery ......... Feb. 26, '66 
Ottawa.................. Feb. 26, '66 
Lincoln........ €— € 

Howard ...... ia Feb. 26, '66 


Ottawa..................| Feb. 26, 66 


Jefferson...............| Feb. 26,'66 
«Dickinson ....:........ Feb. 26, '66 
Segen rali | Feb. 26, ’66 


Ve imme 


No. 4, June 1, 1877........... 
No. 5, June 1 Lt 6.656050 
No. 6, June 1, 1879........... 


No. 1, June 1, 1877........... e 1, 2,8, 4 
No. 2, June 1, 1878... 

No. 3, June 1; 1879....... E 

No. 4, June 1, 1880... 


June 1, 1888, Nee dese notera EES Y 


No. 1, June 1, 1874...........]....1, 2, 8, 4, 5 
No. 2, June 1, 1875 
No. 3, June 1 1876... 
No. 4, June 1, 1877 
No. 5, June t 1878 


No. 1, June 1, 1874 000000906000 | ene 0060500 al; 2, 8 
No. 2, June 1, 1875........... 
No. 8, June 1, 1876........... 


LI June 1, 1879.... $€40906650225859090929]9*029 $6999296009299258 6 


Fun 1, 1883... eire [ inneren di 


No. 1, June 1, 1877........... 1,2,8,4,5,6,7 
No. 2, June È i by s 
No. 8, June 1 1879........... 
No. 4, June 1, 1880........... 
No. 5, June L 1881........... 
No. 6, June 1 1882........... 
No. 7, June 1, 1883........... 


June m 1878.55 ETE cz 


Feb, 1,'73.. | June 1, 1878 ....... eene erred 
July 4, 13 June 1, 1881 5*3*4006509009559 09000 —€——: 


600 00 


600 00 
600 00 


$550 00 


999 16 


363 33 


752 00 


160 50 
455 00 


746 66 


727 00 


315 00 
565 00 
545 00 


10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per ct. an'Ty 


190 


191 


196 


197 


ALHOdWHH S LNHGNULNDITHd(S 


AL 


"T TABLE J— Continued. 


mem rona et tt 
E RE I nt I e eeben TE ALIA TO di eh 


| dic ae i 
i 
| 


i No. of each | Fuceof Amount | Rate of Interest. 
When Due. ud | Bond . Paid. ime. 


0 NOT 


By 
fe 
S 
d 


1873. 
July 28| 6 bonds ..... 


aes 49P40 "ON 


Feb. 26, '66 | June 2, 783 | No. 1, June 1, 1876... ...... $600 00 ; $545 00 


{ 
| 
m 2, 8, 4, 5,6 
No . 3, June 1, 1877........... 
! 


| | E 
R | County. | R 5 
| | a 
Republic........... ... 


is a fe ————- 


No. 8, June 1, 18/8. 
' | | No. 4, June 1, 1979... 
i i , No. 5, June 1, 1880........... 
| No. 6, June 1, 1881.... ..... 


, | 
| 10 per ct. an’ly | 201 
| | 


Fa 


| 
| 
| 


i 


1 i f 
Clay esee Feb. 26,68 | Mar. 22,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1876.... ....]....1, 2,8; — 300 00 280 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 202 
| ; | 
I 


July 28 | 3 bonds.....! 


93 
i No, 2, June 1, 1877......... 2 


H 


No. 3 June 1 ut EEN 


| 

| 

H I 

! i i 

1 ' ! 

| | | 
July 80 | 8 bonds... 48 | Jewell..... — ÁÁÁ : Feb, 26,66 | July 16,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1875........... | 1, 2, 8, 4, d 1,000 00 ! 900 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 208 

j| | | 

i 


No. 2, June 1, T8105 cope | 
| No. 3, June 1, 1877........... | | 
i 
! + 
| i » 


No. 4 June 1, 1878............ | i 
| No 9, June 1, 18/9...» i i e 
6, June 1, 1880..... .. i 
| No. 7, June 1, 1881............ | 


"s 
o 


No. 8, June 1 1882. 


hoa 
July 80 | 2 bonds....., 10 ' Marshall ............... | Feb. 26, '66 | June 4, 78 | Ho 1, i une i e E habec QS 1,2: 830000 272 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 204 
o. 2, June 1, 1877........... ' , 


July 30 | 7 bonds... 76 |Jewell................... | Feb. 26, '66 | June 20, "8 | No. 1, June 1, 1877. ...... sai 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6,7| 2,700 00 
| No. 2, June 1, 1878... os | 
i | No. 3, June 1, 1879........... : , ' i 


Ù 


2,452 50 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 205 


4 


-i ! No. 4, June 1 1880........... 
i b, June 1, 1881.. ........ 
s 6, June i 1882........... 


| 
| 
| o 

o 

o. d June 1, 1883........... 
o 

o 


| ; 
o. 1, June 1, 1876... . ..... 1,2,8,4,5,6,7| 80000 ' 788 38 | 10 per et. an'ly | 206 
2, June 1 1871. eGo : 


| 

| | 

j i 
l 

| 

! 

. 8, June 1, 1878...........! . ; i 


July 30 | 7 bonds ...| 67 | Clay... uu | Feb. 26, ’66 | May 29,'73 


ZAZ ZZZ 


ez 


WHOdWH SILNWGNLLNTHSHd (18 


i KK d 
put È 


— 


| | | No. 4, June 1, 1879........... | 
| No. 5, June 1, 1880........... | 
| i | No. 6, June 1, 1881........... 


No. 7. June 1, 1882........... 


July 80 | 6 bonds...... 29 | Morris.................... i Feb. 26, e | June 6,78 | No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 800 00 726 66 | 10 per ct.an’ly | 207 — _ 
| No. 2, June 1; 1875........... n 
No. 3, June 1 1876........... 
| No. 4, June 1 1871... 
No. 5, June 1 1878...... . . 


—7 


No. 6, June 1, 1879........ .. 


| 
i 
H i 1 
: | . | 
| web, 26,'66 | May 22,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875........... | 1,2, 3, 4,5, un 700 00 
| | 
| 


7bonds......i 43 |Jewell..............-.«. 


S 


July 80 641 66 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


No. 2, June 1 RE Gd e 
No. 8, June 1, 1877... ..| 
No. 4, June D 1878.... 


mm 
Ze 


- No. 5, June 1, 1879........ 


Š 
SO SINAANALNISAANS 


No. 2 June 1 1875.......-... 7, 8, 9, 10 
No. 3, June L 1876... «uu 

; ° No. 4 June 1, 1877... e | 
No. 6, June 1, 1879........... 4 
No. 7, June L 1880........... , 
No. 8, June 1, 1881........... | 
No. 9, June 1, 1882........... 
No. 10, June i 1883.......... 


17 bonds..... 1 |{Ellsworth............... | Feb. 26,'66 | June 1, X June 1, 1888.. .................. |... 1 to 17 inc. | 9,000 00 


4 bonds...... 44 |Saline.................... Feb.26,'66 | July 1,’73 | No. 1, June 1, 1876...........]......... 1, 2, 3, 4 | 1,000 00 
No. 2, June 1 1978........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1880... 

i ‘ No. 4 June 1, 1883........... 

| 


dA 
| 
8,950 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 210 
907 66 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 211 


July 80 
July 81 


CBE ded Feb. 26,66 | May 8,773 | No. 1, June 1, 1876...........|.. e 1,23| 60000! 55880 |10perct.an'ly | 212 
Washington .......... | No. 2, June 1, LB... 000006 


No. 3, June 1, 1878........... 


| 

| 

May 1,'78 | No. 4, June 1, 1877..... ..4, 5, 6, 7,8 500 00 | 
No. 5, June 1, 1878..... ...-. 

| No. 6, June 1, 1879........... 


B bonds...... | 1 Jewell.................... Red: 26, '66 462 22 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 218 


Republic ...... 


| 
‘ee | No. 6, June 1, 1880....... «.. | | 
No. T, June 1, 1881........... 
July 80 | 10 bonds....| 40 |Saline.................... Feb. 26, 66 | July 22, ’73 | No, 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 500 00 | 450 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 

h No. 5, June 1, 1878, | | 

! 

! 

| 

| 


TABLE J—Continued. 


ty ` h 
Ju : A ps ME When No. of each | Faceof | Amount | Rate of In'st 3 
E: Sà |g Cery: RS Issued. Wen Hue Bond. . | Bond, | Paid. |. Time | & 
RS BS | FE RE 3 
1873 | 214 
July 81 | 68ch. bds.../4-11 | Sumner, Cowley.....| Feb. 26, '66 | June 24,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875........... 1,2,8,4,5,6 | $600 00 | $545 80 | 10 per ct. an'ly 
No. 2, June 1, 1876........... , 
No. 8, June 1, 1877........... 
` No, 4, June 1, 1878........... 
E No. 5, June 1, 1879........... 
No, 6, June 1, 1880........... 
July 81|1sch.bd...| 8 |Reno.................. Feb. 26,'66 | June 10,°73 | June 1, 1888................. [enel 500 00 456 66 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 215 
July 31| 8 sch.bds...j 18 | Reno................« „| Feb. 26, ’66 | May 20,778 | No, 1, July 1, 1876...........|......«. 1,2, 8 | 1,250 00 | 1,144 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 216 
No, 2, July 1, 1877............ . 
No. 8, July 1, 1878............ 
July 81 | 1 sch. bd..... 17 | RENO: certa Feb. 26, ’66 | May 17,’73 | June 1, 1878.................... | errore snai 1 500 00 459 85 10 per ct. an'ly | 217 
July 81 | 2 sch. bds...| 60 Republic ............... Feb. 26,'66 | Apr. 26, 78 | No. 1, June 1, 1877........... |... 1,2 350 00 323 90 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 218 
No. 2, June 1, 1878........... 
July 31 | 2 sch. bds...| 78 | Republie................ Feb. 26,66 | May 6,'73 | No. 1, June 1, 1877........... |... 1,2 550 00 507 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 219 
No, 2, June 1, 1878........... 
July 81| 3 sch. bds...| 66 | Harvey ..............-. Feb. 26,'66 | July 18,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1876...........]..... seers 1, 2,8 700 00 631 92 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 220 
` No. 2, June 1, 1878........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1880........... 
July'81 | 4 sch, bds...} 1 |Ellis..................-- Feb. 26,'66 | June 1,773 | June 1, 1888................... rr seed | 2,000 00 | 1,881 20 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 221 
July 31 | 5 sch.bds..| 23 | Reno..................-. Feb. 26,'66 | July 19,783 | No. 1, June 1, 1876........... |... 1, 2,8, 4,5 | 1,250 00 | 1,128 12 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 222 
i No. 2, June 1, 1877........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1878........... 
No, 4, June 1, 1879........... 
No, 5, June 1, 1880........... 


` | 
Aug. 7|1sch.bd...| 14 | Reno...................-. Feb. 26,'66 | June 23,'78 | June 1, 1878.................... RUE scoscese | 1,000 00 909 58 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 223 


WTHOdWHH SINSGNWVLNISSdS 


08 


pri 


x 
"an, 


July 31 


Sì 
July 31 
July 81 
July 31 
July 31 


July 31 


July 31 
July 31 


' July 31 


|, July 81 


July 31 
July 81 
July 81 


~ 
we 


5 sch. bds .. 


1 sch. bd..... 
1 sch. bd..... 
1 sch. bd... 
8 sch. bds... 


2 gch. bds... 


1 sch. bd..... 
'7 sch. bds... 


8 sch. bds... 


2 sch. bds... 
1 sch. bd... 
1 sch. bd... 
8 sch. bds... 


52 


41 
25 


Harvey eoe Feb. 26, '66 
Sedgwick............... Feb: 26, '66 
Harvey ........ ... — Feb. 26,766 
Reno.....................| Feb. 26, 766 
Sedgwick............... Feb. 26, '66 
Sedgwick............... Feb. 26, '66 
Harvey ari Feb. 26, ’66 
Sumner.................. Feb. 26, ’66 
Sumner..................| Feb. 26, 766 
Sedgwick............... Feb. 26, '66 
Harvey..................| Feb. 26, 66 
RENO sissi Feb. 26, '66 
Jewell.......... RR Feb. 26, ’66 


July 21,78 | 


June 19,773 
June 7,778 
July 17,778 
June 9,778 


t 


June 24, ’73 


June 13,73 
June 12,’78 


May 31,’75 


July 22,73 


July 11,73 


May 17,78 
Apr, 12,778 


n 


| No. 1, June 1, 1877...........[... 1,2,3,4,5 
| No, 2 June 1 1879........... 
No. 3. June 1 1881... 
No. 4, June 1; 1882........... 
No. 5, June 1, 1883........... 
Juuod. 18/8 ous oae ated osi 1 
June 1, 1883 ............... aiar) 1 
June 1, 1888 .............. e| ener 1 
No. 1, June 1, 1876... 1, 2,3 
No. 2, June 1, 187 Tua 
No. 3, June 1, 1878. obe 
No. 1, June 1, 1878...........|........ 1,2 
No. 2, June 1, 1883........ .. 
June 1, 1888 ................ «| ee eoe een ao enne 1 
No. 1, June 1, 1875...........|..... 1, 2,3, 4,5 
No. 2. June 1 1876........... 6,7 
No. 3, June 1, 1871... 2 " 
No. 4, June 1, 1878.5. ero 
No. b, June 1, 1879... venons 
No. 6, June 1, 1880........... 
No. 7, June 1, 1881.4... i 
No. 1, June 1, 1876... 1,2, 8 


No. 2, June 1, 1877... 


No. 3, June 1, 1878... EE 
June 1, 1883 eegéttteeg bovoocceat (RIZITLITTLITYT] 1, 2 
June 1, 1883............. €——À RR e| 
June 1, 1883.......... CN H EE l 
No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
No. 2, June x 1815........... 7, 9 
No. 3, June 1, 1876..... ..... ; 
No. 4, June 1 i E y A PEPEE e 


No. 5, June 1, 1878... 
No. 6, June 1, 1879... 
No. T June 1, 1880........... 
No. 9, June 1, i) 


2,000 00 | 1,803 88 


227: 67 
913 96 
903 05 
548 05 


682 00 


729 85 
1,368 90 


549 36 


360 66 
732 50 
919 72 
840 00 


qi 


10-per ct. an'ly 


WH 


10 perct.s.an'y 
10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct, an’ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


» 


10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per et. an’ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


224 


225 
226 
227 
228 


229 


230 
881 


232 


233 
234 
235 
236 


LHCE SANHSGONSUENTHNd(S 


18 


TABLE J—Continued 


/ 
* 
D 


e 


Rate of Interest. 
Time. 


When 
Issued. 


Face of | Amount 


When Due. Bond. Paid. 


No. of each 
County. Bond. 


fo 390 fiq 
PIZUIOUINP 


“9SDYyIINg 
fo aq 
~uy fo PUT 
49p4Q ‘ON 


7343114590. 


10 sch. bds..| 84 Feb. 26, ’66 dd "18.| No. 1, June 1, 1874......... 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 |$1,000 00 | $908 33 
0. 2, June 1, 1875... ...... , 8,9, 

» 3, June 1, 1876......... x 

3 4, June 1, 1971... - 

A 5, June 1, 1878......... 

` 6, June 1, 1879......... 

i 7, June 1, 1880......... 

3 8, June 1, 1881......... 

a 9; June 1, 1882......... 


. 10, June 1 1883......... 


10 per ct. an'ly 


wt 


Russell .................. ; 1, June 1, 1878... e aa 1, 2, 3 238 
o. 2, June 1, 1881......... 


. 3, June 1, 1883......... 


Aug. 9/3sch.bds...| 2 Feb. 26, 66 | July 26, ’73 1,500 00 | 1,350 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly 


Aug, 27 | 3 sch. bds...| 4 | Russell......... ........ Feb. 26, 66 | Jan. 1, ^73... . 1, June 1, 1878... eee 1,2, 3 | 1,500 00 | 1,375 00 239 


No. 2, June 1, 1881.. ...... 
3, June 1, 1883......... 


10 per ct. an’ly 


. 1, June 1, 1874......... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 800 00 720 00 

o. 2, June 1, 1875......... 8, 9, 

. 3, June 1, 1876... ...... i 
S 4, June 1, 1877......... 

; 5, June 1, 1878......... - E 

; 6, June 1, 1879......... 

E 7 June 1, 1880......... 

3 8, June 1 1881......... 

No. 9, June 1, 1882......... 

. 10, June i 1883......... 


Aug. 27 | 10 sch. bds..| 76 | Pottawatomie ........ Feb. 26,766 | July 15, ’73 10 per ct. an’ly 


Aug. 27 | 8 sch. bds...1 3 { Phillips ................. Feb. 26, ’66 | July 23, 73! June 1, 1878 ........... ed eee 1, 2,3 916 66 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 241 


1,000 00 


e 


G8 


ALHOdWH SANHINHINTIHTOS 


Wg 


Aug. 27 {8 sch. bds...{ 9 |Smith................... Feb. 26, 766 | July 26,"73| No. 1, June 1, 1876 monem 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 | 1,000 00 908 38 | 10 per et. an'ly | 242 
No. 2, June 1 TET 7 edes 7,8 

No. 3, June 1, 1878 

` No. 4, June 1 1879 

No. 5; June 1, 1880 

No. 6, June 1, 1881 

No. 7 June 1, 1882 

No. 8, June i 1883 


e 


Aug. 27 |2sch.bds...| 6 | Russell.................. Feb. 26,766 | Aug, 6,78..| No. 1, June 1, 1878... .......| sessed, 2 | 1,100 00 990 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 243 
No. 2; June 1, 1883... 5s E 
Aug. 27 | 1 sch. bd... | 26 | McPherson............ Feb, 26, '66 | Aug. 18, '73| June 1, 1878.................... | ees E NET 1 500 00 450 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly 244 
Aug.27|4sceh.bds..| 38 | Ottawa .................. Feb. 26, '66 | Aug. 11, 78; No. 1, June 1, 1880...........| ......- 1,2, 3,4 500 00 450 00 | 10 per ct. anl’y | 245 
No. .2, June 1 1881........... 
No. 8, June 1, 1882........... 
No. 4 June 1 18880 = 
Aug, 27 | 1 sch. bd...| 37 | Marion..............--.. Feb. 26, '66 | May 17, 73 | June 1, 1875......... D E 2 100 00 92 08 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 246 
Aug. 27 | 1 sch. bd...| 21 | Reno... Feb. 26, '66 | Aug. 1, 73..| June 1, 1878............. | nnnm 1 400 00 861 64 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 247 
Aug.27|1sch. bd...| 78 | Republio................ Feb. 26, *66; May 10, "/3| June 1, 1878... EINES, ERO SEI CEE 1 350 00 323 75 | 10 per ct. an’ly } 248 
Aug.27| isch. bd....] 19 | Republic................ Feb. 26, '66 | Jan. 18, 73 | June 1, 1878.....................] een 1 450 00 414 37 | 10 per ct. an'ly| 249 
Aug. 27 | 1 sch. bd....{ 22 | Reno................--. Feb. 26, '66 | Aug. 9,773..| June 1, 1878 ................... | een Gage 1 500 00 452 08 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 240 
Aug, 27 | 1 seh. bd...| 12 | Reno... Feb. 26, '66 | July 26, "B June 1, 1883....... esee] eere rennen 1 | 1,500 00 | 1,862 50 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 251 
H 
Aug. 27 | 1 sch. bd...| 24 | Morris .................. Feb. 26, '66 | July 28, 78 June 1, 1880 ...... —— ICE D suneiep e 8 200 00 180 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 252 
Sept. 8| 1 sch. bd.... 45 | Butler... Feb. 26, '66 Aug. 80, 73 | June 1, 1888 ....... OU E 1 500 00 450 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 253 
Sept. 8 1 sch. bd... 55 | Harvey... e Feb. 26, ’66 | Aug. 18,73 | June 1, 1883 .................. ila 1 600 00 540 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 254 
Sept. 8| 4 sch. bds...| 9 | Ottawa.................. Feb. 26, '66 | Sept. 1, '73..| No. 6, June 1, 1887...........|......— 6, 7, 8, 9 | 2,000 00 | 1,800 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 255 
No. 7, June 1, 1886........... 
No. 8, June 1, 1885... s 
. | No. 9, June 1, 1884........... 
Sept. 9 | 3 seh. bds..... 88 | Miami....... IRE Feb. 26, '66 | Sept. 1, '73..| No. 2, June 1, 1875... dii $, 4 600 00 540 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 256 
No. 3, June 1, 1876... 
No. D June 1, i ty (PRE 


'LJOdAA SINHONIINIAIIOS 


ER 


af 
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———— — —— ÀÀ MÀ = e EE — M e TRAN e — —— o M ————— e e € o 
 — o — — ——— nt s = 
——— era a m eee ———À ——— — — — ——— —— —— 


When 
County. EE When Due. Bond. Bond. Paid. Tune. 


i 


3 
No. of each Face of | Amount | Rate of Interest. | > 
KE 
x 


WC OU TE 
fo ma 
NUNU 
200498! “OAT 
‘fo 290 hq 
PIZZIOYMNY 


——  ———À M Se ATE TI MÀ v EE Keen em -€———— 


"Maga 
fo PUM 


1878 | 
Sept. 12 | 9 sch, bds... 61 | Dickinson. ............ | Feb. 26, '26 | June 1, 72 | No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, e. 305 00 $1,207 12 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 257 
| No. 2, June 2, 1875........ .. 7,8 

| No. 3, June 3, 1876... 

| No. 4, June 4, TOUT assy) see 

No. 5, June 5, 1878..........- 


o Dì 


No. 6, June 1 1879..5.:5 g | 
No. 7 June 1, 1880... 
No. 8, June 1, 1880.55; i 
No, 9 9, June 1, 1882.5. de 


9 sch. bds...| 36 | Dickinson... ...... | Feb. 26, '66 | June 1,772 | No. 2, June 1, 1874........... 
i No. 3, June L p sata 


2, 3, 4,5, 6,7 | 1,350 00 | 1,248 75 


1) 


Sept. 12 


10 per ct. an’ly | 258 


Da June 1, 1819. os 
No, 8, June 1, 1880........... 
No. 9, June 1, 1881........... 
No. 10, June 1, 1882......... 


6 sch. bds...| 39 | Cowley.................. Feb. 26, '66 | Sept. 1, 73 | No. 1, June 1, 1877........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 600 00 540 00 
S 2. June i 1878........... 

No. 8, June 1, 1879........... 

No, 4, June 1, 1880........... , 

No. 5, June 1, 1881........... 

No. 6; June 1, 1882........... 


Z 
o 


Sept. 12 10 per ct. an’ly | 259 


10 per ct. an’ly | 260 


2 sch. bds ..| 33 e dia Feb. 26, 66 | July 29,73 | June 1 1883... 1,2 | 1,000 00| 916 66 


1 seh. bd.... 85 | Cowley.................. Feb. 26,766 | Aug. 4, 73 | June 1, 1878 ................ s ferre ererereneene 1 | 1,000 00 908 33 
3 sch. bds...| 12 | Sumner............. sese] Feb. 26, 766 | Sept. 3, 773 | No. 1, June 1, 1883...........{........... 1, 2,3 700 00 630 00 


No. 2, June 1, 1885........... 
No. 3, June 1, HS see 


Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 


10 per ct. an’ly | 261 
10 per ct. an’ly | 262 


© 
a 
c 
= 
DS 
bd 
Leal 
pa 
oo 
-Y 
9o 


Z 
o 


+ 


LOOK SANYONHINTIHIOS 


iil neha t pH Ml iP oe ed lee er em dia ce Hs e s tut itk ties rn PIE ied ique ite afr APR na 


H - — 
Sept. 15 | 1sch.bd.....| 58 |Sedgwick............... Feb. 26, '66 | Sept. 1,773 | June 1, 1878....................] eee 1) $600 00 $540 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 268 
Sept. 15 |1sch.bd...| 31 |Ottawa................ Feb. 26,766 | July 31,778 | June 1, 1882. ............. enn 4 800 00 272 50 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 265 


. .bds..| 18 |Sedgwick........... ... op '66 | Aug. 23,73 | No. 1, June 1, 1875........... 1,2,8,4,5,6 | 50000) 450 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 264 
Sept. 15 | 9 sch. bds g Feb. 26,66 | ug No. 2, June 1, 1876.......... 789 
No. 3, June 1, 1877....... ise | 
No. 4, June 1 1878........... 
: No. 5, June 1, 1879........... 
No. 6, June i 1880........... 
No. T June 1 1881........... , 
No. 8, June 1, 1882........... . 
No. 9, June 1 1888........... 


NW 


. 10 sch. bds.. Ottawa........ cernere . 26,66 | Sept. 5,778 | No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6 600 00 
Sept. 19 se ° 4 Feb. 26, pe No. 2, June 1, 1875......... » j ven 10 


i 540 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 266 
I 
! No. 3, June 1, 1876........... 


- 


. AMOdWH  SILNWGNLINTHTAd(S 


No. 4 June 1, 1877 ....... ... 
No. 5, June 1, 1878........... 
No 6, June 1, 1879........... ~ 
No. 7, June 1, 1880........... 
, No. 8, June 1, 1881........... 
` No. 9, June 1, 1882........... 
No. 10, June 1, 1883......... 


Sept. 15 | 10 sch.bds.| 5 |Russell......... erret Feb. 26, 66 | July 1,773. | June 1, 1888 .................... 1, 2, 8, 4, 0, 6 | 5,000 00 45604 16 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 267 


H II o 
Sept. 15 | 6 sch. bd..... 36 | Republic................ Feb. 26,°66 | Aug. 1,773. No. 1, June 1, 1876........... 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 800 00 726 66 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 268 
No. 2. June 1) 1877........... 
* (No, 3, June 1, 1878........... € 
i No. 4, June 1, 1879........... 
No, 5, June 1, 1880........... 
No. 6, June 1, 1881 ......... " 


. 10 sch. bds..; 1 Osborne................. Feb, 26,766 | July 1,773.. | No. 1, June 1, 1874........... 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,6 | 1,000 00 925 00 | 10 per ct.an’ly | 269 
Sept. 15 0 " y No. 2, June 1, 1875.........— 7, 8,9, 10 
No 3, June 1, 1876........... 
No. 4, June 1, 1877........... - 
No. b, June 1, 1878........... 
No, 6, June 1, 1879........... 
| - No. 7 June 1, 1880........... 
| ~ No, 8 June 1 1881........... 
No. 9, June 1, 1882........... 
No. 10, June 1, 1883... 


CR 


E tiii sire esprimi P Serene Hh M te rette Ho siii ioo Huh mimi A e Ed dua cs aov Afro tf cerei ipis FORME abe ir ar uoi APR i CV t mundis inei nd 
^ dote m ZA CN. geet rn ipti 
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"———— —— 


Sept. 15 
Sept. 15 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 


Bept. 30 


Kee 
Jo PUH 


1 sch. bd..... 
5 sch. bds... 


5 sch. bds... 


2 sch. bds... 


2 sch. bds... 


8 sch. bds... 
d 


5 sch. bds... 


“ 


73 


County. 


So 700 fiQ 
PIZLIOYIMNYT 


— re rm ere 


Marshall ............... 


Sumner .......... enn 


Labette.... ............. 


4 «M 


McPherson 


DILL 


**ecetec9029 


Feb. 26, '66 
Feb. 26, 66 


Feb. 26, 66 


Feb. 26, ’66 


Feb. 26,’66 


Feb. 26, 66 


Feb. 26, '66 


When 


See? When Due. 


May 1,’71 | 
Sept. 1,778 | No. 1, June 1, 1881 
No. 2, June 1, 1882 
No. 3, June 1, 1884 
No. 4, June 1, 1886 
No, 5, June 1, 1888 


No. 1, June 1, 1878 
No. 2, June 1, 1879 
No. 3, June 1, 1880 
No. 4) June 1, 1881 
No. 5, June' 1, 1882 


SCH 8, June 1, 1884. 
No. 9, June 1, 1885 


No. 1, June 1, 1879 
No, 2, June 1, 1884 


. 9, June 1, 187 


Sept. 1,73 


Sept. 1,773 | 
Sept. 18,73 


July 1,73 


. 5, June 1, 187 
i 6, June 1, 188 
i 7 June 1, 188 
à 8, June 1, 188 
9, June 1, 188 
10 June 1, 188 


. 1, June 1, 187 
0. 2, June 1, 187 
! 3, June 1, 188 
: 4, June 1, 188 


Sept. 9,78 


May 1, 1876 ....... eene NEUE 6 | 


0. 4, June 1, 18/8... 9, 10 


No. of each | Face of 
Bond. Bond. | 


dabo a 1,2, 8, 4, 6 | 1,000 00 


v000000oss00 


ev»cetosecvot 


| SS 1, 2, 8, 4,5 | 1,000 00 


[IITEXEPILES 


beste eaosto uesia sareret 8,9 800 00 


sornososese 


SPREA STARE AA, 1,2 | 1,000 00 


zeeseeeteeeg 


[PERO 8, 4,5,6,7,8| 80000 


rere 
D cesis 
€ 
Dose rverso 
Gates 
E 


EE dE 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
B cs 
VO 
Lo 


800 00 


P 5, June 1, 1882.... 


Amount 
Paid. 


904 10 


900 00 


726 66 


904 16 


740 00 


720 00 


$200 00 | $186 66 MRNA E 10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 
10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


10 per ct. 


Rate 7 Interest. 
Time. 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


an'ly 


Bul: 
| 


278 
274 


275 


276 


98 


WaOddad SALNWHGNSULNIWSdüs 


BS na 


4a 


Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 


Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 


Bept. 30 


Sept. 30 


Nov. 6|658ch. bds... 


Nov. 6|2sch. bd... 


Nov. 65 sch. bds... 


2001006000 090s00090900 


200060 00sss0 0000080009 


Rice... *$ás9e0e04090990229029€ 
Cloud $e*000022099090502999 


Aug. 21,778 
June 1, ’72 


E 


July 8,773 
Sept. 19,778 
Apr. 28,773 
Sept. 18,78 


Sept. 1,773 


Apr. 2,77 
Oct. 13, '78 


Oct. 8,778 


Oct. 24, 73 


June 1, 1884.......... esas | ino: perenne 1 


No. 2, June 1, 1874...........|......... 2,8,4,5 
No. 3, June 1, 1875........... 
No. 4, June 1 1876........... 
No. 5, June 1 1874. caino 


June 1,.1878 cestini [eese 1,2,3,4 
June LIRE eegegeeugeusaepkee cucinata pezzi 1 
June 1, 1939 scia ana 1 


No. 1, June 1, 1875.... ...... 1, 2,3, 4,5,6 
No. 2, June 1 1976... 7,8,9 
No. 3, June 1, 1877 0000 

No. 4 June 1, 1878........... 

No. 5, June 1, 1879. 5 

No. 6, June 1, 1880........... 

No. 7, June 1, 1881,25. 
No. DN June 1 1882........... 

No. 9, June 1 1888........... 


No. 1, June 1, 1879...........]..... 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
No. 2, June i 1880........... 
No. 3, June 1, 1881........... 
No. 4, June 1) 1882........... 
No. 5, June 1, 1883........... 


June 1, 1875.............. |. STEEN 1 


No. 1, June 1, 1877........... 1, 2,3,4,5,6 
No. 2, June i 1878... e 

No. 3, June 1, 1879........... 

No. 4, June i 1880... 

No 5, June 1, 1881........... 

No. 6, June 1, 1882 s nes 


No. 1, June 1, 1878........... |... e. 1,2 
No. 2, June 1, 1878........... 


No. 1, June 1, 1875...........|..... 1, 2,8, 4,5 
No. 1, June 1, UR ien , 

No. 1 June 1 1877 Pacem 

No. 4, June 1, 1878........... 

No. b, June 1 po Liane ege 


$ 96 00 


e 
800 00 


400 00 


1,000 00 


600 00 
600 00 


750 00 


500 00 
550 00 


300 00 


500 00 


10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 
10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an'ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 
10 per ct. an’ly 


10 per ct. an’ ly 


10 per ct. an’ly 


277 
278 


279 
280 
281; 
282 


288 


284 
285 


286 


287 
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TABLE J— Continued. 


LG cu MM N T eT MEM EUN GC MM E Dues 
SÌ ve | Be SÉ | 3 | ; No. each | R A Rate I | : 
3 Q Pal s 3 0. each ace of mount ate Interest. 
SS È S, dë County. F d When Due. Bond. Bond. Paid, | When Payable. 3 
B = € | S% | : x 
3 Š : Pa ; 
"1883 | | uL EON er E 
Nov. 6 | 1sch. bd..... 2 | Otiawa.......... eere Feb. 26,783 | Oct. 18, '78 | June 1, 1888 ............... s | eene sensore 18 | $550 00 | $495 00 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 282 
Nov. 6:2sch. bds... 62 | Mitchell................. Yeb.26,"73 | Oct, 1, '73 | No. 1, June 1, 1888...........]........... 1,2 500 90 454 16 | 10 per ct. an'ly | 288 
| No. 2, June 2, 1883........... 
Nov. 6 | 2 sch. bds...| 17 | Mitchell................ Feb. 26, ’73 | Oct. 14, '73 | No. 1, June 1, 1881........... |... eee 1,2 | - 400 00 360 00 | 10 per et, an’ly | 299 
2 No. 2, June 1, 1883........... 
Nov. 24 | 9 sch. bds...| 90 | Cherokee............... Feb. 26, 63 | Sept. 25, ’73| No. 1, June 1, 1875. ......... 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6-| 1,200 00 | 1,100 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 290 
No. 2, June 1, 1876........... 7,8,9 | 
| No. 3, June 1, 1877........... , 
- No. 4, June 1, 1878........... 
No. 5. June 1, 1879........... 
No. 6, June 1, 1880........... 
No. 7, June 1, 1881........... 
i: No. 8, June 1, 1882........... 
No. 9, June 1, 1883.,......... 
Nov. 24 | 1 sch. bd..... 36 | Reno, eeneg cien Feb. 26, 73 | Oct. 16, 73 | June 1, 1881................ s] eee 1 | 1,200 00 | 1,090 00 | 10 per ct. an’ly | 219 


$244,586 00 $229,061 08 
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REMARKS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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ALLEN —GnAssoN DEWrTT, Superintendent. 
| The financial reports of the district clerks of this county are 
not so complete as desired, and they never will be so until their 
annual reports are required at the time of the annual election of 
officers, so that each officer will have to report only his own re- 
ceipts and disbursements. 

During the past year good progress has been made in the 
schools, of this county; the people have shown by their work 
how much in earnest they are concerning the education of their 
children. Most of our distriets are furnished with good school 
houses, and quite a number are with maps, charts, globes, &c. 

Owing to the great variety of text-books used in the schools of 
this county, it is impossible to make any correct report of or the 
number of pupils in each branch of study. McGuffy’s Readers, 
Ray’s Arithmetics, Pinneo’s Grammars, and Guyot’s Geographies, 
are the most extensively used; but we have only few districts 

| which have district uniformity, as the law intends. I believe it 
‘would be a better plan for the districts to own the text-books, 
(as maps and charts are owned,) and loan them to the pupils 
while attending school. 

We have two graded schools in this county, one at Humboldt, 
L. Van Fossen, principal; the other at Iola, W. D. Crabb, prin- 
cipal; and both are doing good work. 


ANDERSON—Amos Rice, Superintendent. 

This report has been very much delayed by collecting delinquent 
and correcting erroneous reports. In some respects it is not as 
perfect as it should be. It is not only necessary to educate the 
children, but our district officers need to be instructed and edu- 
cated, that they may with greater accuracy perform the duties 

| of their office. The lack of a uniformity of text-books, and the 
multiplicity of authors, have done very much toward retarding 
E 
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the best interests of our common schools. We have succeeded in, 
the past few months in getting a majority of the school boards 
together, in convention, and they have decided to use a uniform. 
series of text-books throughout the county. 


* 


ATCHISON —J. E. REMSBURG, Superintendent. 


Upon comparing my report with that of 1872, I find a consid- 
erable falling-off in the average attendance for the past year. 
This should not be attributed to a diminution of interest in the 
cause of education, but may be accounted for by the unparalleled 
severity of the weather during the winter term, and the general 
prevalence of measles and other contagious diseases during the 
spring term, many schools having been compelled to suspend 
on this account. 

Two new districts have been formed during the year, making 
sixty-seven in all. The districting of our county is perhaps as 
nearly perfected as the very imperfect plan originally adopted 
will admit. "Thousands of dollars might annually be saved, and 
thousands of angry thoughts and words avoided, had some regular 


system of distrieting been adopted when the county was just 
settled. 


Two school buildings have been erected, and two have been 
destroyed by fire, so that the total number remains the same as 
reported last year. Our districts are generally provided with 
good, substantial school houses, there being but five or six 
inferior buildings in the county, and these are to be replaced by 
new ones at an early day. Atchison is erecting a building at a 


cost of about $10,000, which will be ready for occupancy in a 
few weeks. 


Our annual institute has just closed, after a very successful 
session of four days. About sixty teachers were present. Super- 
intendent McCarty delivered the opening address, and Hon. P. 
McVicar the closing. Able addresses were delivered by Rev. T. 
J. Leak, and Rev. E. Cooper. Professors Bradford, Baker, Root, 
Jackson, Housekeeper, Walker and Wherrel, were also in atténd- 
ance, and rendered valuable assistance. | 

The Atchison County Teachers’ Association is an organization 
of eight years' standing, and one that has done much towards 
improving its members, and retaining those of acknowledged 
worth. It has alibrary comprising several hundred volumes. 


H 


* 


Upon assuming the duties of my office, I felt that a more 
complete knowledge of the several schools under my supervision 
was desirable than that obtained from official visits and official 
reports of district clerks. To effect this I adopted the plan of 
requiring a report once or twice each term from each teacher, 


showing the status of his school. Tlie report gives the name and - 


age of each pupil, the several studies he is pursuing, his class in 
each study, together with his standing in the class, upon a scale 
of three. His attendance and deportment are also marked. This 
has thus far proven a valuable incentive to both teacher and 
pupil. The teacher is desirous that his report shall compare 
favorably with that of other schools. ‘The pupil is desirous of 
having a good report made, and knowing that his standing each 
term may be compared with that of the preceding, he is incited 
to make the best possible advancement. In my visiting I make 
it à point to praise those who stand very high in these reports, 
and to censure those who stand very low, when it is ascertained 
that their poor standing is the result of idleness. 

It occurs to me that if the official and financial years were 
made to correspond, and a reasonable compensation allowed to 
district clerks for ;their services, the reliability of our statistics 
would be greatly enhanced. — 

We feel a just pride in our common schools, and in our exces- 
sive admiration for them we are apt to overlook their defects, 
orto regard them as but trifling. Our educational system, grand 
and noble as it is, is yet far from being perfect. Many obstacles 
are yet to be overcome ere we can make them a complete success. 
The principal difficulties that we at present have to contend with 


may, I think, be summed up as follows: , 


1. Opposition to the free-school system. This opposition is - 


confined chiefly.to three classes: 1. Those who assert that a State 
has no right to tax an-individual for the education of his neigh- 
bors' children. 2. Those who oppose it from areligious standpoint, 
claiming that our public education has an immoral tendency. 
3. Another'class familiarly termed “ fossils," a class who, for the 
benefit of the rest of mankind as well as their own convenience, 
should have lived and died with the generation that preceded 
them. A little knowledge of “readin’, ritin’, and "rithmetic" 
they deem as all-sufficient, and treat with contempt every educa- 


tional reform that has been instituted since the days of Andrew 
Jackson. 
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2. Irregular and non-attendance. Than this, no greater evil 
exists. It is the bane of our public schools, and is the result, not 
so much of the opposition above referred to, but of a careless 
indifference upon the part of those who profess to be its friends. 
As an example, take the city of Atchison. This city is well pro- 
vided for with handsome and commodious school buildings, fur- 
nished with every modern convenience. The schools are under 
the superintendency and principalship of one of our ablest edu- 
cators, a man who is doing everything in his power for their 
advancement, and who is supported in his efforts by an efficient 
corps of assistants. The people are munificently liberal in the 
voting of means for their maintenance. And how are these 
inestimable privileges appreciated? Out of a scholical popula- 
tion of twenty-six hundred and fifty-three, but forty-five per cent., 
or twelve hundred and twelve, have been enrolled ; while but six 
hundred and sixty-five— only fifty-five per cent. of the number 
enrolled, or twenty-five per cent. of those of school age, are found ` 
in daily attendance. The entire county makes but a little better 
showing. Out of six thousand two hundred and eighty-seven 
persons of school age, but thirty-six hundred and sixty-four, or 
fifty-eight per cent., have been enrolled during the past year; 
while the average attendance has been but nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four — less than fifty-three per cent. of the number enrolled, 
and but little more than thirty per cent. of the number entitled 
to school privileges. The heart sickens while contemplating the 
results, that must follow from such inditference. The basis of our 
republie is its educational institutions. Intelligence is its safe- 
guard. Ignorance and corruption are its most dreaded enemies. 
To preserve inviolate the liberties which it vouchsafes, its people 
must be educated. What are we, the citizens of Atchison county, 
contributing towards the permanency of a free government? 
Evade the question as we may, the answer must be simply this: 
Educating two thousand persons for its defense, and at the same 
time rearing in vice and ignorance four thousand for its destruc- 
tion. , ' l 

3. Imperfect classification, which may be attributed mainly to 
three causes: 1. Irregular attendance. 2. Incompetency of teach- 
ers. 3. Negligence of school boards in not requiring a uniformity 
of teXt-books. 

4. Incompetency of teachers. Of the four thousand teachers 


j 


~ 
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now employed in the schools of Kansas, how many are qualified 
as they should be for the education of our youth? Perhaps one 
thousand. ‘Take from the number another thousand who are 
moderately successful in the school room, and we still have re- 
maining two thousand teachers unfit for the great work in which 
they are engaged. How can we fill their places with good, com- 
petent teachers? This is a problem of vital interest, and upon 
its solution depends in a great measure the future success of our 
publie schools. 

5. Want of harmony. Connected with every public school in 
the State are four parties: Patrons, teacher, school board, and 
county superintendent or principal. Unless the best of feeling 
exists between these parties, unless they are thoroughly united 
in their work, unless harmony pervades their every action, success 
is next to impossible. Yet upon how slight a pretext is discord 
produced, and how prevalent it is. 

Turning to the bright side, we have much to feel thankful for, 
and the coming year is full of happy omens of success. 

Upon comparison of the condition of our schools at the begin- 
ning of the present year, when I assumed the duties of coünty 
superintendent, with their condition four years previous, when 
Mr. Cook, my predecessor, assumed the same responsible duties, 
I can but admire the wisdom of the Legislature that made it 
incumbent upon county superintendents to devote their time 
exclusively to their work, and that of the people in selecting Mr. 
Cook for this place. He has performed a good work for Atchison 
county. Twenty new districts, more than thirty fine, substantial 
school buildings erected during his administration, a better class 
of teachers, and a greatly increased interest’ in the cause of free 
schools, are the results, to a great extent, of his indefatigable 
labors ; and from almost every district comes the verdict of “ Well 
done." 


BOURBON —J. H. LAwHEAD, Superintendent. 

I herewith transmit to you the thirteenth annual report of 
Bourbon county. The past year has been marked by a decided 
increase of interest on the part of the teachers, which gives hopè 
that our schools will receive that attention and interest they 
demand. During the past year we have held two institutes; one 
at Fort Scott, under the supervision of the State Superintendent, 
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continuing in session three days, and awakened an interest on the 
part of teachers to do better work, and consequently a desire for 
more normal instruction; therefore we held a normal institute 
of four weeks at Uniontown, which was attended by some sixty 
teachers, who evinced much interest, and I think were greatly 
profited by their attendance. 

My report is not as perfect as I had hoped to make. Many 
of the district clerks have failed to give anything like a full 
financial report, and they entirely overlooked a great part of the 
Statistics. l 

I will investigate the financial condition of the several districts 
this fall and winter, and endeavor to make my next report much 
fuller. 


BROWN —R. C. CHASE, Superintendent. 

I herewith transmit the fifteenth annual report of this county. 
Notwithstanding the “hard times" and scarcity of greenbacks, I 
am able to report an average of seven and one-half months' 
school, nearly one month more than any preceding year in the 
history of Brown county. This, in itself, is evidence that our 
people are awake to their true interests. 

The clerks of the several districts have, for the most part, taken 
great interest in the duties of their office, and, except for tardi- 
ness on the part of a few of them in making their annual reports 
to me, I feel like saying to them, ** Well done, good and faithful 
servants." 

It will be seen that there is a discrepancy in the financial part 
of my report of $5,143.34. The following remarks (among 
many similar) of some one of the clerks will explain why this 
discrepancy appears: “The books of this district have been kept 
in so careless a manner that it is impossible to make this report 
as complete as it should be. The treasurer's accounts for the 
latter part of last year are so mixed up that I cannot tell much 
about them." I would recommend to the Grangers of the State 
that they look up this matter. 

A few days’ institute just held was well attended by the teach- 
ers, and was decidedly the best ever held in the county.  Pro- 
fessor Wherrel, of Leavenworth, Professor Gage, of Highland, 
and Major Merwin, of St. Louis, did noble and valuable work for 
us during the session. 
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BUTLER—S. L. Roserps, Superintendent. 


Iam happy to report progress in the cause of education in 
Butler county. The number of school distriets continues to in- 
crease. Twenty-five districts were organized during the past year. 
Until the formative stage is passed we may expect discord, on 
account of the necessity of dividing districts and changing bound- 
ary lines. Thirty-four school houses have been built, and are 
being occupied by intelligent, zealous teachers, and eager chil- 
dren. 

The teachers of the county largely attended a session of an 
institute held at Eldorado, August 18th. Professor G. W. Hoss, 
L. L. D., of Emporia, Professor W. H. V. Raymond, of Leaven- 
worth, Professor H. B. Norton, of Arkansas City, and Professor 
Weaver, late of Ohio,. were in attendance as educators. The 
session was one replete with interest; the citizens of Eldorado 
entertained the ladies free, and the gentlemen at reduced rates. 
They also manifested a deep interest in our work by attending 
the lectures. 

I heartily concur in the proposition already made, that the 
Legislature be urged to pass a law encouraging normal institutes, 
of at least four weeks’ duration, to be held i in each county during 
the summer vacation. i 


Den aa 


CHASE—J. G. WINNE, Superintendent. 


In submitting this, my annual report, I desire to thank the 
State Superintendent and his assistant for the great pains they 
have taken to render assistance whenever necessary, and for the 
promptness with which letters have been answered and blanks 
furnished. I am sorry that I have to omit entirely the “financial 
statement," owing to a majority of the district clerks failing to 
report. They complain that the treasurers’ accounts are so kept 
that it is impossible to gain any information from them, so far as 
receipts and disbursements are concerned. How long this very 
loose way of doing things may last no one can tell, but I suppose 
as Jong) as book-keeping is entirely neglected in the common 
schools. There is a general tendeney among the teachers to 
almost entirely neglect instruction in penmanship. The examin- 
ing board are now contemplating the issue of a notice to the effect 
that when penmanship is not taught by the teachers having the 
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facilities, that a wholesome lesson be taught them by revoking 
their certificates. 

The cause of education has been reasonably prosperous during 
the past year. More and better school houses have been built 
since my last report, than ever before in the same length of time 
since the settlement of the county. Much trouble and inconven- 
ience arise in the newly-settled districts on account of the law 
exempting homesteads from taxation. I suppose, however, that 
there is no remedy—only patient waiting — until time and indus- 
try shall secure a deed for the homestead, and a competence for 
ba - he “ homesteader's" family. i 
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; CLAY—J. S. Dopson, Superintendent. 

The reports from the district clerks are so imperfect that it is 
impossible to arrive at the whole truth, especially in regard to 
finances. Where bonds are issued, some make reports concerning 
them, while others do not, and the reports came in so late as to 
give me no opportunity for correcting them. 

I wrote to the county clerk for a statement of the amount of 
S bonds issued, the per cent. on same levied to pay interest and 
ereate a sinking fund, but have no return at this.date, and am 

i. obliged to send the report as it is, that it may be in time. 
H : We find that it calls for perseverance, patience and unremit- 
' ting toil, to keep things in motion, and so balanced that the 
Ii friction of obstinate inability does not ruin the progress of our 
| educational interests, and neutralize the beneficence of our admir- 
able public school system. . 


CHEROKEE -J. A. Murray, Superintendent. 

This county is now nearly complete in district organization. 
_Almost all the districts are supplied with suitable school houses, 
most of which are well-furnished with ‘seats, desks and black- 
boards. There is, however, a deficiency in maps, charts and 
apparatus. Building sites are usually well selected. 

There are two graded schools in this county. One at Baxter 
Springs, with an edifice three stories, which cost about $25,000. 
This school has three departments. The other at Columbus, 
with a substantial building of stone, two stories, now embracirig 
three departments. 
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Since January last, I have visited nearly all the schools in this 

county, and find the teachers generally interested in their work. 
Y The board of examiners are gradually elevating the standard of ` 

qualification among the teachers. 

The county institute held in October of this year was deemed 
a success. Sixty-five teachers were in regular attendance, who 
manifested a desire to improve in their profession. 

While pleased with the prosperity of our schools, I hope to see 
a still greater progress during the coming year. 


» =“ 


CLOUD— SAMUEL Doran, Superintendent. B 

The past year has been one of comparative prosperity in educa- 
tional matters in this county. About forty districts have had 
schools in successful operation, and are beginning to appreciate 
the importance of raising a proper school fund, and employing 
well-qualified teachers. 

I find it extremely difficult to convince the people of newly 
formed districts of the necessity of levying taxes for the support 
of schools; and the consequence is, that the greater number of 
new districts maintain a sickly existence during the first one or 
two years of their organization, unable to employ efficient teachers, 
and willing to employ any one provided he will teach * cheap." (?) 
This leads to complaint against exaniining boards, if they feel 
unwilling to license such teachers. However, a year or two is 
sufficient to demonstrate to any distriet the futility of such a 
course; and we hope another year will decidedly change the tone 
of several of our districts that are still without the means of 
supporting schools. 7 

We feel the need of better facilities for the preparation of 
teachers in our own locality. A normal school would be a very 
important aid to the educational work of the northwestern portion 
of the State. 

A normal institute, of one month each year, in all counties 
maintaining twenty-five or more schools, would bring an efficient 
means of improvement within the reach of all otir teachers, and 

' enable them to raise their standard of qualifications from ten to 
fifteen per cent. annually. We are hopeful that the Legislature 
will supply this much-felt want of our otherwise efficient common 
school system. 


7 
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COFFEY—G. N. McCoNNEur, Superintendent. 

The advancement of the cause of education during the past 
year has been commensurate with the grewth of the county. 
Much zeal has been manifested by the officers of the districts in 
securing the services of competent teachers, and in inducing a 
large school attendance. "The diligence and ingenuous bearing of 
our teachers are truly commendable, and the lively interest taken 
by the scholars in their studies is due to their tact. 

Iam much indebted to Judge W. A. Allison, and S. C. Jun- 
kins, Esq., my associate examiners, in being able to raise the 
standard of qualification for teachers. The questions submitted 
by the board are those embracing the principles of the branches 
to be taught; and accuracy in a large per cent. of the answers is 
required in order to entitle applicants to certificates. 

Sixteen school houses have been erected since our last report, at 
-a cost of nearly $40,000. Our school tax has been paid without 
complaint; but much has been said of the inconsistency of allow- 
ing so many children to grow up untutored within sight of our 
free schools. We now pay for the education of every child, and 
shall we not hope that our Legislature will complete the work, by 
enactments compelling an attendance of the children at school? 
This age demands it, and the world demands it. A great change 
is going on among the nations—the education of Prussia has 
triumphed over ever-imperial France—brute force is no longer 
_able to compete with intelligence. 


COWLEY—T. A. WILKINSON, Superintendent. 

It affords us much gratification to be able to report considerable 

. progress in the educational growth of the county. January ist, 
1870, found us enjoying the society of the noble red man, with 
probably not ten white families in the county. To-day our popu- 
lation numbers nearly eight thousand, and the number of persons 
of proper school age is over three thousand. Many privations 
have been endured, yet nothing has checked the zeal of the people 
in promoting by their noble efforts the facilities for intellectual 
culture. lmmigration has rushed in upon us like a vast tidal 
' wave, and the material from which to organize and put in run- 
ning order the school machinery has been necessarily somewhat 
chaotie But the official burden seems light, when on every 
hand we have thus far received the encouragement of an intelli- 
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gent people. We have now ninety-seven organized districts. 
Thirteen have been organized during the past year. 'A teachers' 
association. was organized immediately following the judieial 
institute last spring, and bids fair to become a permanent and 
beneficial institution. A county institute was held at Arkansas 
City this fall, commencing Monday, October 13th, and continued 
four days. Forty teachers were present, and we trust all were 
benefited. The liberality of the people of Winfield last spring 
towards the teachers and friends present at the judicial institute, 
and that of the people of Arkansas City during tlie county insti- 
tute, deserves commendation. We are getting some good, prac- 
tical educators into our leading schools, and with their aid, hope 
to accomplish a good work the coming year. 


DAVIS —I. JAcoBUS,' Superintendent. 


I send you as full a report as I am able to make from the 
returns in my possession. In many directions there is commend- 


~ able progress, anda gratifying advanceupon last year. Thepeople 


of many districts are building neat and suitable school houses, 
that will meet the wants of the future as well as of the present. 

We are trying, gradually, to elevate the standard in our 
examinations of teachers. Our great want-is good professional 
teachers. Too many desire the position of teacher —not from a 
professional spirit, or from a love of the work, but simply as a 


| make-shift. Tt is pleasant to note that the people are dropping 


out the lower-grade teachers, and are asking for a better class. 

There has been some little friction in regard to the formation 
and alteration of school district lines. Judging from my own 
experience the past six years, this is one of the most difficult and 
delicate of all the duties devolving upon the county superintend- 
ent, and it seems to me that the determination of school district 
lines could much more appropriately be left to the county com- 
missioners. This would secure the judgment of the many, rather 
than of one, and relieve the county superintendent of that which 
should really form no part of his duties, and which oftentimes 
impairs his influence and usefulness. 


i 


 DICKINSON — D. R. Emury, Superintendent. ` 


è 


The general interest in favor of education in Dickinson county 
is still good. During the year 1873, 15 new districts have been 
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formed and 14 new, school houses built. Total number of dis- 
tricts, 80; school houses, 55. Children of school age, 2,025; 

enrolled, 1,400; average daily attendance, 922. 
We have organized a county teachers’ association, and elected 
a teacher from each township as vice presidents, who are by 
i virtue of their office to be presidents of their local associations 
and institutes, composed of the teachers and patrons of their 
respective townships. We experience that much good can be 
done in this way. Itis well known that teachers have to con- 
tend with and in a manner virtually teach the parents as well as 
| the children, in the modern progressive style and art of impart- 
P ing and fixing knowledge in inquiring minds. Parents and 
patrons do not generally attend lectures and institutes, even when 
they have a chance, and in the country the privilege seldom 
occurs. Therefore, in order to receive the sympathy and support 
Se of the community, the teachers must first make themselves capa- 
È; ble and worthy of accomplishing a good and practical education, 
mutually pleasant and interesting to all parties. These local and 
general associations and institute social gatherings furnish a very 

; happy and practical means. 

The remarks, suggestions and advice given by our worthy 
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3 d State Superintendent at our last county institute are doing much 
[: good. Our teachers more fully comprehend the importance and 
d responsibility of their great work. Some of them are casting 


about for ways and means to attend one or the other of our 

excellent normal schools. 

Speaking of means brings to mind our financial troubles. The 
declarations of the Supreme Court that homestead improvements 
and railroad lands are not taxable, is working greater hardships 
than did grasshoppers or drouth, because bonds have been issued 
and: school houses built on the supposition that said lands were 
taxable. Now the burden falls upon those few who unfortunately 
have paid for their lands in cash or years of pioneering. 

f Some legislation is needed. Our Kansas Pacific Railroad 
Company received government bonds or cash enough to almost 
pay for their road. Secondly, twice as much land as was neces- 
sary for the general good; and thirdly, for the good they have 
received they charge us extremely high fare. Therefore, we say 
Congress should compel those fat receivers of the peoples bounty 

_to prove up on at least all of their lands sold, for the buyers 
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expected to pay taxes, ete. If there is no relief next year many 
school terms will be shortened, and perhaps school houses sold. 
We hope for better times, that our schools may continue pros- 
perous. ` 


DONIPHAN — D. D. Ross, Superintendent. 

It affords me pleasure to state that the past year has been one 
of marked progress in all that pertains to the educational interests 
of this county. Thorough, competent teachers have been in de- 
mand, and ourschools have been quite generally supplied with those 
whomake teaching a profession, and not simply a means of support. . 
We held our county institute last March, and will also hold dis- 
trict institutes in each township, commencing December 1st. We 
do this in order to reach a larger portion of our school patrons, 
believing that institute work should not be wholly confined to 
teachers, as parents would then become like Sinbad’s “Old Man 
of the Sea,”—a dead weight which would impede our educational 
progress. In making up my annual report from those of our 
district clerkstI came to the conclusion that the time fixed by 
our school law for holding the annual school meeting should be 
changed from the last Thursday in March to the last Saturday 
in August, for the following reasons, namely: First, as all the 
business for the school could then be accomplished by one set of 
officers; whereas, it now requires two. Second, as it would not 
then require the new school board to account for a portion of the 
expenditures of their predecessors. And finally, that all the 
statistics for the next annual report would then be more easily 
obtained. 


DOUGLAS— SHEPHERD M. Gaston, Superintendent. 


I am able to report a fair degree of progress in school matters 
in this county. Our teachers’ institute was a marked success, 
both as regards numbers and the interest involved. I should be 
glad, however, if an annual normal drill of several weeks’ dura- 
tion could be substituted for the institute as now conducted. 

Our board of examiners are gradually raising the standard 
of examinations, and I think with good results. Thus far, the 
supply of teachers continues ample. The full benefits of a higher 
standard, however, is not felt, owing to the fact that district 
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boards employ teachers with.too little reference to the grade of 
the certificate held by the applicant.: It is a little singular that 
there should be three grades of certificates legally qualifying 
a teacher to teach schools of the same grade, and that practically 
a first-grade certificate should impart no wider range of teaching 
capacity than a third-grade. It happens, however, in this county, 
that teachers holding the lowest grade are teaching some of the 
most important schools, while those holding first-grade certificates 
are either unemployed or teaching inferior schools at.much lower 
wages, or have been driven by extremely low wages out of the 
county. All this, when we all know that while a good teacher 
is never overpaid, a poor one is dear at any price. 

A most excellent work was accomplished during the session of 
the institute, in the organization of the Douglas County Library 
Association. The library is located in the office of the county 
superintendent; has already received numerous and valuable 
contributions, and the books are widely circulated and read by 
the teachers. Further valuable donations are promised, and a 
small annual fee collected from members is relied upon to supply 
the library with the few really valuable works upon the teachers' 
specialists that are published from year to year. 

Neither is the cause of education in this county devoid of 
embarrassing elements. Widespread financial distress, the bur- 
den of heavy taxation, low prices and short crops, affect school 
interests unfavorably. Mistaken ideas of economy have in some 
instances lead to cutting down the months of'the school year, to 
the extent in some instances of going without a school altogether ; 
thus depriving children of school advantages at the most critical 
period of mental growth. This benighted policy works with a 
special severity from:the fact that these communities are the very 
ones where newspapers, periodieals and books are least circulated 
and read. 

Something of a clamor has been raised for the abolition of the 
office of county superintendent. 

Admitting that our school system is faulty, and agreeing that 
its revision at the hands of educational experts would prove a 
blessing, I am still of the opinion that while the system remains 
as at present organized, the office I have the honor to hold cannot 
be dispensed with without serious detriment to the cause of com- 
mon schools. Among the superintendents of our State are many 
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men enthusiasts in their vocation, whose labors cannot be assigned 
a money value, and the discontinuance of which would prove a 
publie calamity. i 

The disbursement of the large educational fund requires a 
careful and conscientious supervision. Should the duties now 
incumbent on that office devolve on some other county officer, 
the work would either be neglected or cost quite as much to 
execute. Careless and incompetent men sometimes achieve the 
position, but the responsibility lies with the people who select 
the officer, or the law that makes the office a political foot-ball, 
and not with the office itself. 


ELLSWORTH— Wm. MICHENER, Superintendent. 
I am pleased to be able to state that during the year there has 
been a considerable increase in the amount of interest manifested 
in the cause of education, as evidenced in the tabular statements 


accompanying this report. But few new districts have been . 


organized, but the better to serve the present interests of the 
people, the boundary lines of some, heretofore established, have 
been changed, and the majority of those as now established have 
sustained from three to ten months’ school during the year. New 
houses have been completed in three districts, and bonds have 
been voted and sold for two others, which are now in process of 
erection and will be ready for occupancy during the coming 
winter. The one in district No. 1, city of Ellsworth, at a cost of 
$9,000, is now nearly completed. It is a two-story, brick edifice, 
eommodious, substantial, tastily designed, arid well ventilated. 
It will be furnished with the best articles of furniture, apparatus, 
outline maps, and a library comprising seventy-five volumes. 
The school will be graded at the time of the completion of the 
building. A two-story, stone building, erected one year ago in 
district No. 10, at a cost of $3,000, was destroyed by storm during 
the present year. Bonds to the amount of $1,200 have been voted, 
which, in addition to the worth of the old material, will enable 
the district to erect a building suited to its present demands. Our 
county is yet in its infancy, and not fully up to the requirements 
of its present settlement in common-school facilities. However, 
progress has characterized the educational work of the year, and 
although it may not appear in happy contrast with the progress 
of older and more populous counties, yet the work now com- 
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menced and going on in the educational field gives us unshaken 
faith in the future of its public schools. 


FRANKLIN —PnurirnzETUS FALES, Superintendent. 

The report accompanying shows gains for this county —some 
of them small — in the following particulars: 

In the number of persons of school age, number of pupils 
enrolled, average daily attendance, number of months schools 
have been taught, average salaries of teachers, and number of 
school houses. Among the gains also should be reckoned a de- 
crease in bond indebtedness. These all signify movement in the 
right direction. 

With the exception of two districts recently organized, each 
district has its school house. 

During the year, four old buildings gave place to more commo- 
dious and elegant structures. There remain only four school 
houses which are no credit to the county. 

The village of Pomona supports a good graded school, with 
competent teachers—in a house which cost $5,000. 

The city of Ottawa is now reaping a plenteous reward for its 
pluck and sacrifices, in the possession of one of the best schools 
in the county. Its ten grades are admirably adjusted to each 
other, and are administered by an experienced and E 
corps of instructors. 

On the whole, Franklin county is progressing, and does not 


| propose to be second to the best in the good work of educating 


“Young America." 


GREENWOOD —Gxo. H. MARTZ, Superintendent. 

Itake great pleasure in reporting steady progress in every- 
thing pertaining to the substantial prosperity of the public schools 
of this county. This steady advancement has been made, too, in 
a year of considerable financial depression. Every school dis- 
trict in the county, with three exceptions, is furnished with com- 
fortable school houses — many of them first-class — costing $1,500 
to $2,000, and most of them furnished with seats of the most ap- 
proved patterns, and maps, globes, charts, etc. Many of the 
schools have been in session nine months, and the teachers gen- 


. erally are magnifying their calling by waking up to a sense of 
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their responsibilities and better qualifying themselves for the 
duties of the school room. I have labored earnestly to correct 
negligence in the local administration of school affairs, and yet, 
through carelessness and incompetency of school officers, there 
are many reforms yet to be made. "The present financial crisis 


‘causes some dark forebodings in those districts that are weak and 


have heavy debts on them. 


HARVEY—F. L. FAATZ, Superintendent. 

Herewith I transmit the second annual report of this county. 
Owing to the imperfect reports of the district clerks, it is very 
incomplete, which I believe is the general complaint made by 
county superintendents. But they get no compensation for per- 
forming their duties; hence what else can we expect? 

That we are on the move, you will see by my report. From, 
or instead of, two school houses, we report twenty-eight, and all 
of these are most substantial and convenient. Many others are 
now in course of erection, which will be ready for service next 
spring. 

We have now in good running order a county association of 
teachers, which we hope will result in much good. We meet 
monthly. na | 

Newton, our county seat, has a good graded school, headed by 
Prof. A. J. Abbott, and assisted by the Misses Bennett and Tim- 
lin. One hundred and seven students are in attendance. 


JACKSON —R. M. Cook, Superintendent. 

The financial statement of this report is incomplete, particu- 
larly in disbursements. I think if the annual meeting, treasurer’s 
report and district clerk’s report to the superintendent all occur- 
red at the same time, there would not be as many incorrect 
reports from district elerks as at present. 

Our schools, in the main, are in a healthy and prosperous con- 
dition. The examining mill does not grind out as many teachers 
as formerly, but what is lost in quantity is made in quality. 

The Legislature should add United States constitution and 
history to the branches requisite for a teacher’s certificate; for 
pupils in the school-room of to-day, will be citizens of the State 
in future. How necessary, then, that they should be taught in 
their youth the necessary qualifications of a citizen. 
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JEFFERSON —J. R. Earnest, Superintendent. 
I herewith transmit the twelfth annual report of Jefferson 
county. While the report of the county is not as full as I could 
wish, it nevertheless shows that old Jefferson has fully sustained 


her former proud character as one of the vanguard in educa- 


tional matters. We report four more districts and thirteen more 
houses than shown in last report. We have now eighty-three 
houses, seventy-one of which would do honor to any of our older 
and wealthier States. Ten substantial structures were erected 
during the past year, one of which — erected in district No. 51— 
is the finest house now in any rural district of the county, and 
cost $2,600. 

Our teachers as a class are also improving. The more inefficient 
are crowded out, and better ones are supplying their places. 

In one respect only has there been a falling-off, namely: in the 
average pay of the male teachers, there being a decline of about 
two dollars per month; but there has been a small advance of 
about a half-dollar per month in the average pay of females. 


JEWELL —T. J. PATTERSON, Superintendent. 

Owing to omissions in some of the district clerks reports, it is 
difficult to give a correct report of everything pertaining to the' 
schools of this county. But the reports are full enough to indi- 
cate a rapid progress, and that the day is not far in the future 
when this county will favorably compare with the older counties 
of the State in educational facilities. | 

What is most needed in the northwest of Kansas is a normal 
school, where teachers can receive an education that will rightly 
prepare them to fill the sacred office of teachers in the numerous 
institutions of learning now being erected in every community. 
The people of this county are looking-forward to the next Legis- 
lature with great anxiety in regard to this matter. 

Much has been said in the past few years in regard to making 
teaching a profession; but I fear we have made little progress in 
this direction. If some system of promotion, similar to that of 
the army, could be established, where laudable ambition could 
have an assurance of rising to distinction, fewer teachers would 


seek other professions where true merit generally receives the 


reward due it. Can we not make a start in this direction? 
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JOHNSON — B. S. McFARLAND, Superintendent. 

Our schools and teachers are improving steadily. A very great 
increase of interest in the county institutes has taken place this 
year, the attendance being much larger than at any previous 
time. 

I would recommend that each member of the district board 
shall hold his office for a term of three years, but so arranged 
that one member shall be elected annually. - I would further 
recommend that the treasurer be required to make his annual 
August report to the county superintendent, instead of the clerk, 
as required by section 65 of the school law. 


LABETTE— Mary A. HiaBEy, Superintendent. 

My report, I am sorry to say, must necessarily be imperfect, as 
it is impossible in many cases to obtain correct reports from dis- 
trict clerks. I have been to much trouble in trying to get these 
reports corrected, but have failed in many instances, because of | 
the inaccuracy.of district records. While it is true that some 
of these officers are wholly incompetent, and some, though compe- ` 
tent, are rendered inefficient on account of incorrect records 
handed to them by their predecessors im office, and a few who 
may, perhaps, be indifferent, yet I am not inclined to place all 
the blame upon the district officers. The school law, in my opin- 
ion, is much at fault. Ithink it would be better if district boards 
were elected for three years, one new member each year, thereby 
giving the officers an opportunity to become familiar with their 
duties. A majority of old members always being on the board 
would greatly facilitate the keeping of correct records. Could 
the annual meetings, the time of making annual report of district 
treasurer, and the time of clerk making annual report to super- 
intendent, correspond, it would, I think, help very materially, 
especially, when new officers are elected each year. The last of 
August would seem to me a better time for the annual meetings, 
for this reason, that the term of office of the old board expires 
about the time teachers should be engaged for summer schools, 
and hence they do not feel that interest in making contracts that 
they otherwise would. Thus the delay of waiting for a new board 
makes the time of commencing schools. too late, as a general 
thing. A three-months’ summer school ought to close before the 
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busy time of year with farmers, and before the warmest of the ^ 
weather, or else the schools will lose much of their interest by a 
decrease of numbers, and many pupils will s deprived of the 
School. 

I will not trouble you with all my views as to the changes 
necessary to be made in our school law, knowing that your judg- 
ment is better than mine, and being assured that you have the 
best educational interests of the State at heaxt, and will do all in 
your power to have such measures adopted as will result in good 
to the cause. 

The school law should be clear and concise; so clear that the 

^wayfaring man may not err therein." If technicalities and 
ambiguities be necessary to insure business in the legal pr ofession, 
let the school law, at all events, be free from all possibilities of 
misconstruction. It is not men and women of letters that have 
most to do with it; nor should the educational cause be cumbered 
with the expense of quibbling. 

I would be glad could the revision of our school laws be put 
into the hands of a competent committee, composed of persons 
intimately connected with the school work, and who from experi- 
ence know better than any others what is most needed to complete 
and carry out a perfect school system. The State Superintendent 
would seem to be the proper person to select this committee, and 
of which he should be chairman. 

Only one more suggestion at present with regard to the law, 
and that is with reference to the township system of districting, 
which, if it were adopted, would result-in having more commo- 
dious districts, more efficient officers, less confusion of accounts, 
less quarreling about district lines, and county superintendents 
relieved of the most onerous, the most thankless, and the most 
unprofitable part of their labors—the adjusting of school dis- 


_ trict boundaries, which in nine cases out of ten will give dissatis-_ 


faction to some party or parties; and it is true that by as much 
as individuals are aggrieved by any action of the superintendent, 
by so much is the influence of that superintendent lost in endeav- 
oring to carry out any measures that would promote the higher 
interests of the districts. This work should be taken out of the 
superintendent’s hands, not only for the reason named above, but 
chiefly because there is work enough without it, a part of which 
must necessarily be neglected in consequence of this duty. It is 
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said by some who are considered prominent educators that 
*school-visiting is à humbug;" that “it does no good." This 
of course would be true in case of incompetency on the part of 
one who performs this work, or in case of a merely * How do you 
do" and “Good-bye” visit. Visiting should constitute a very 
prominent part of a superintendent's duties; more than the law 
prescribes rather than less. Not only should the schools be 
visited, but also district boards and parents. They need instruct- 
ing. They have yet to learn, in many instances, the relation they 
sustain to the schools. Thus by encouraging teachers in well- 
doing, kindly pointing out their errors, and suggesting the best 
methods of teaching and discipline, and endeavoring to secure 
the co-operation of the district boards and parents with the 
teacher, more good ean be accomplished than in any other way. 

The educational interests of our county are, I think, quite 
encouraging. The people generally seem to be willing to make 
great sacrifices that they may build school houses and support 
schools. Districts are inquiring more for good teachers than for 
cheap ones, seeming to appreciate the old adage, “As the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined." They see the necessity, in a great 
measure, of having the best of teachers for young scholars. Our 
county being yet new, and many of the people financially embar- 
rassed, all cannot afford to have first-class teachers; yet we think 
we have a class of teachers who are aiming at a high standard, 
and are putting forth earnest endeavors to reach it, as perhaps 
would be indieated by the following resolution, offered by one of 
the teachers, and unanimously adopted by our late teachers’ insti- 
tute: “That we, as teachers, indorse the course which the board 
of examiners have pursued, in trying to raise the standard of 
education in this county." 

Our more recent examinations, too, show a marked Hüprove- 
ment in the grade of our teachers. 

Associated on the board of examiners with myself, are Profess- 
ors David Donovan, of Parsons, and L. P. Van Landingham, 
of Chetopa. The board are united in trying to keep the standard 
high, and I congratulate myself with what Y believe to be true, that 
in these associate examiners I have as good assistants as any super- 
intendent in the State. The advancement we have made is largely 
due to their earnest efforts. 

. Our examinations, held the last Saturday of each month, are 
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chiefly in writing, having printed questions, carefully prepared, 
and such as are intended to elicit a knowledge of principles, 
rather than a capacity for solving puzzles. : We submit from ten 
to twenty questions in each of the following branches: Orthog- 
raphy, geography, English grammar, written arithmetic, United 
States history and constitution, and theory and practice of teach- 
ing. We give quite thorough examinations in mental arithmetic, 
and the theory and practice of reading. Penmanship, use of 
capitals, punctuation, and other things which we.take into consid- 
eration, are determined from the entire manuscript. To entitle 
the applicant to a first-grade certificate, at least 90 per cent. of 
the questions must be correctly answered ; to merit a second grade, 
70 per cent., certificate good for six months; third grade, 50 per 
cent., certificate good for three months. If, however, the appli- 
cant in his general average should merit 50 per cent., and falls 
below that per cent. in any two of the branches we have named 
in our standard as being very important, we would not award a 
certificate. You will see by report that teachers employed hold- 
ing third-grade certificate are in the minority. Itis questionable 
in my mind whether we ought to issue certificates to those who 
fall to the lowest limit of our standard. I hope by another year 
to raise our standard. I think two grades of certificates would 
be better, fixing the lowest average per cent. at 602, perhaps. 

' The annual teachers’ institute, of Labette county convened at 
Oswego, September 29th, and continued through the week. About 
seventy-five teachers were present, and the citizens well repre- 
sented at both the day and evening sessions. "The interest mani- 
fested by both teachers and citizens who co-operated in the work, 
was highly commendable. That the teachers might at very small 
expense avail themselves of different works on teaching, a library 
association was organized. The funds accruing from the initia- 
tion fee of one dollar, to be used in purchasing library books. 

Of ouf district institute, appointed at Chetopa, in April last, 
you are already informed, having been present at the same. 
Notwithstanding the great inclemency of the weather, preventing 
a large attendance, yet the occasion was rendered profitable and 
pleasant to those who were in attendance, by the very interesting 
and instructive lectures of our worthy State Superintendent. 

The country school houses, with but one or two exceptions, are 
commodious frame Maildings neatly finished, and mostly furnished 
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with patent seats. Wish I could report every school house as 
being furnished with suitable Ee charts, globe and Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

The graded schools of Parsons, Oswego and Chetopa are all 
prosperous. Parsons’ schools are under the excellent supervision 
of Professor D. Donovan. At Oswego a high school department 
has recently been established, of which Professor A. C. Baker, is 
principal, and is thus far a perfect success. J. S. Hake has the 
more immediate control of the other departments. Col. J. W. 
Horner, principal of the Chetopa schools. . The valuation of the 
school buildings of these three cities, including grounds, is, I 
think, about fifty thousand dollars ($50,000), in the aggregate. 

The lack of a uniformity of text-books in our county is a 
great detriment to the progress of our schools. In my mind, 
there would be wisdom in a law compelling districts to purchase 
text-books, as district property. I know of some districts in our 
county who are in favor of this plan, and during the coming 
year will from choice adopt it. I believe this to be the only 
way which will not only secure a uniformity, but will provide 
each pupil with suitable books just when needed. 

Eight new school districts have been organized since January 
ist of the present year, all of which but one have erected, or 
have in the process of erection, a schóol house. "There remains 
in our county about fifty-six (56) sections yet unorganized, the 
most of which being railroad land is but sparsely settled. 


EEAVENWORTH — J. P. BAUSERMAN, Superintendent. 

Another year of prosperity marks the progress of popular 
education in Leavenworth county. Teachers and patrons are 
reaching a better understanding and appreciation of their respect- 
ive responsibilities... -. Every district in the coünty has had a public 
school, and every school has been visited and examined. 

The publie schools of the city of Leavenworth have been as 
usual doing a good work. 

The State normal school is improving in tone and attendance, 
numbering at the present date over sixty pupils. Ihave one crit- 
icism to offer on normal schools, and which may apply to ours. 
There should be no uncertainty about the qualifications of the 
teacher who goes before the public certified for life. 
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Of amendments to school law I will not speak, as my sugges- 
tions are already before you. 


LINCOLN —J. H. WRIGHT, Superintendent. 

District. clerks have been punctual but very inaccurate, and 
have made more mistakes in giving dates than anything else. 
The worst difficulty is the great distance pupils have to travel. 
A majority of the people live on government land, consequently 
there is but little taxable property ; therefore school houses are 
not being built so rapidly as in some localities in the State. 


The worst feature in schools is a lack of uniformity of text- 
books. 


LINN—G. W. Borxins, Superintendent. 

I hereby transmit my fifth annual report of the schools of Linn 
county. It is somewhat imperfect, owing to incorrect statistics 
furnished by district clerks. The report shows some progress 
since last year, although antagonized by an ignorant set of croak- 


ers who complain of high salaries. This tends to discourage good 


teachers, and fills their places with an inferior class. In addition 
to two institutes held in the months of March and July, we held 
our third normal session at Pleasanton during the month of 
August. This session continued three weeks, and in it were 
enrolled seventy-five teachers. We were assisted by Professor 
Dilworth and other efficient educators, and the work done will 
tell in its effects upon our schools. 


LYON— CHARLES CAVANESS, Superintendent. 

The reports of the district clerks are not complete, if we except 
five or six. Some give but little more than the nurnber of children 
in the district; consequently this report is not full, and part of 
what I have stated may not be altogether comet, but it is the 
best I can do under the circumstances. 


MARION — Mns. J. M. SHARON, Superintendent. 
In submitting the third annual report of Marion county, I 
would most respectfully say that its incompleteness does not arise 
from any desire on my part to evade duty. But the annual 
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reports of the district clerks in many instances are so incomplete 
and incorrect that it is impossible for me to make anything like 
a correct report from them. This is owing largely to want of, 
general information concernihg the requirements of the school 
law, a difficulty that will be overcome to a great extent when the 
people becomè. better acquainted with the duties of a district 
board, as required by law. Many of our schools have been 
taught by persons holding third and even fourth-grade certificates. 
Of these teachers, three have taught an entire term without the 
use- of a blackboard. For this inefficiency there is a remedy, 
and the necessary applications are being made to effect a cure. 
I desire and design to prevent this low grade of teachers getting 
schools in this county after the present term. If they insist upon 
following the vocation, they must make an effort to become better 
teachers. The design of the union school at Marion is to prepare 
those that wish to teach, for teaching. 

A few of our schools are taught by persons of large experience, 
as well as scholastic attainments and culture. Every school in 
the county, with one exception, has been visited once during each. 
term, and some of them have been visited the second and"third 
time, as their necessities required. 

Our school houses compare very favorably with those of older 
counties. The people of Marion county deserve much credit for 
the part they have taken in superintending the public instruction 
of their county. ‘They havé not looked upon their work as 


finished when their-votes were cast in favor of the present incum- 


bent of the office, but have with few exceptions, assisted and 
encouraged one whose whose efforts, without their aid, would 
have been very feeble indeed. For their timely aid, I can only. 
express my gratitude by greater devotion to a cause in which all - 
should have a common interest. Every effort shall be put forth 
to make our system of public.schools of the highest excellence. 
-— DE NE 
MARSHALL—A. JEFFERS, Superintendent. , 

We have just closed our annual session of the teachers’ insti- ' 
tute for this county, at which the teachers unanimously sustained 
the action of the board of examiners in discontinuing the third- 
grade certificate; and we earnestly believe that the teachers of 
Marshall county are evincing more pride in their profession, 
feeling that their work is among the first of the various profes- 
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sions. We believe that our teachers are cultivating that fraternal 
feeling that should exist between members of the same profes- 
sion—that feeling that will secure nearly a uniformity in theory 
and practice throughout the county. 

Our teachers are endeavoring to discharge each and every duty 
devolving upon them faithfully and well, and denounce the one- 
term system in unmeasured terms. We believe the efficiency of 
our common schools will be doubly enhanced by employing the 
same teachers in the same school for a series of terms. Then 
will come the educational millennium. Speed the day. 


McPHERSON — Domm WICKERSHAM, Superintendent. 

The blanks were not received in time to distribute to district 
clerks, and their reports are quite deficient, and come in very 
poor shape. Nearly all the clerks are serving for their first, and 
perhaps last term, and do not understand the importance of their 
duties. I think it would be much better to elect school district 
officers for a term of three years, and elect one each year. Our 
blanks always come too late to be used; and by the officers chang- 
ing, they are not kept over for the next year. Cannot this be 
remedied? In my opinion we have decidedly too many years. 

If our next Legislature would make a few necessary changes 
in our school laws, and then have no more reprints for five or 
ten years, they would advance the cause of education more than 
to double the State school fund. 


MIAMI- I. J. BANISTER, Superintendent. 


I would respectfully suggest that some slight improvements be 
made to blanks issued to clerks of school districts thus: To 
secure report of No. of pupils pursuing each branch of study," 
let the blank use the words instead of the word "No" as now. 
It would then be comprehended by all. 

2. On the financial page would it not be well to append a note, 
informing the officer that the receipts and disbursements for the 
year if accurately reported must balance? 

3. If the blanks are printed annually, why not fill the year? For 
if not filled before they are distributed, many use that intended 
for the past and that for the present alike, or if reporting at all, 
make a double report of the same fact, thereby omitting some 
statement. 
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4. Theblank for annual report of district clerk has no blank cer- 
tificate as to the correctness of the report, consequently most 
clerks fail to certify. 

5. The blanks furnished to teachers for the purpose of securing 
'a summary report of the term, have neither the same headings 

nor the same arrangement that the blanks for the annual report 
of the district clerk have. 

It was suggested by yourself at the annual meeting of county 
superintendents for the State, in August last; the views of that 
body relative to the amendment of section 29, pamphlet school 
laws, might be submitted to you in writing. In accordance with 
that suggestion I forward the paper marked “ Annual meeting of: 
school districts." 

We held a normal institute early in the fall, which was attended 
with very satisfactory results. An association of the most earnest 
teachers of the county was formed, which is holding monthly 
meetings during the winter, at least. 

Altogether our educational prospects are brighter than ever 
before; real methodieal work is rapidly taking the place of im- 
perfect machine work. Thought, reasoning and plan are the 
daily-increasing characteristics of our instructors, and could we 
secure the active co-operation of the patrons our work would be 
doubly assured. 

PAMPHLET ScHooL Laws, Sec. 29.— Under the present law, 
the annual election of officers for the district occurs on the last 
Thursday of March. t 

Some districts make very imperfect settlement with the out- 
going officers; new officers enter immediately upon the discharge 
of their duties; a report of the annual meeting is required to be 
made to the county superintendent; subsequently a report to the 
county clerk must be aade ` but the worst trouble arises when 
the clerk's annual report to the county superintendent is to be 
made. 

The clerk and treasurer are now required to review the whole 
work of the year, and, the larger portion usually transacted, and 
such record of the same as has been kept done by other parties. 
If the record was perfect, and each man familiar with the details 
of business, this would occasion very little trouble; but as the 
case is, it is often a work of great labor, which many shrink ` 
from, and many more fail to bring to satisfactory conclusion. . 
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Now, a plan that has been considerably discussed with us, and 
which has met with no opposition, and I believe will overcome 
most of the difficulties now experienced, is this: Let the annual 
meeting be held on the last Thursday of July in each year, 
retain the old officers until September 1st or 15th, require the 
annual report to be made on the last day of August, and require 
the outgoing officers to make final report on that day. Each 
officer will review his own work, and will himself be at fault if 
he cannot make a satisfactory report. 

This matter certainly demands attention, that some way may 
be devised to secure more perfect reports; otherwise, they are 
nearly valueless. I have spent much time during the fall in 
assisting officers to adjust their books, and often reach no satis- 
factory result for want of men and papers. 


MORRIS— J. E. Finney, Superintendent. 

The clerks’ reports are deficient to a great extent. Many of 
the statements required to be filled, cannot, owing to the. fact 
above stated. It will be observed, however, that great progress 
has Been made during the past year. Our people are alive to 
the call. The school buildings are generally commodious, com- 
manding in appearance, and well furnished, respecting seats and 
desks. We hold associations monthly, and institutes semi- 
annually. They have been decidedly successful. 


MONTGOMERY — N. Bass, Superintendent. 

In the midst of financial difficulties our county has found 
means to build and complete nineteen neat frame school houses, 
and two of brick. Coffeyville has completed her fine two-story 
brick edifice, divided into four school rooms, beautifully finished, 
and furnished with superior furniture and apparatus. But six 
distriets yet remain without school buildings, and they are making 
efforts to build at an early period. 

Public schools have been maintained during the year in every 
distriet except five, and in each of these efforts are being made 
to organize a school during the coming winter. 

The salary of our male teachers has increased $1.45 per month, 
and that of our females $2.58; showing that the labors of our 
lady teachers are beginning to be duly appreciated and to be 
compensated accordingly. 
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Our school term has increased two-thirds of a month, as much, 
perhaps, as the limited means of our new county would permit ; 
but if our term is not as long as may be desired, we are using 
every effort to make up in quality what we lack in quantity. Al- 
though our county has comparatively less wealth than those 
settled at an earlier date, yet she has paid during the last year 
nearly $36,000 for school purposes; and no tax is levied nor 
money paid more cheerfully by the people than for the education 
of their children. 

A normal teachers' institute was held during the summer vaca- 
tion, continuing seven weeks, attended by over one hundred 
teachers, and conducted by professional educators, who gave 
a thorough drill in the several branches usually taught in our 
schools, and gave such instructions in the art of teaching as to 
enable the teachers to save much valuable time in making their 
pupils proficient in the ordinary branches, and giving them the 
opportunity to pursue other equally important studies before 
leaving school. 

The teachers being thus stimulated and instructed have gone 
to their work much better qualified, with a full appreciation of 
the duties required, and with ‘a fixed determination to do more 
and better work, and to make their schools all that may be de- 
sired. : 

We cannot afford to dispense with our county institutes, as we 
believe it to be the best, and perhaps the only effective method, to 
improve the literary attainments of the masses, who receive nearly 
all their education at the common schools. And in order to make 
our institutes more efficient, we ask the Legislature to appropriate 
part of the money now otherwise expended to aid in BURRONE 
them. 

Our teachers, although really unable to pay the entirc"expend- 
itures, unanimously resolved that whether they received State 
aid or not, uy would hold another normal institute during the 
next summer's vacation, and so continue from year to year, until 
the schools are brought to that degree of efficiency VICO the 
people demand. 

Our examinations since the institutes, as fo meko of teach- 


ing and executive ability, as well as literary attainments, have l 


been more rigid, and we think that during the present session we 
shall have few, if any failures, and hope with the assistance and 
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co-operation of the distriet boards in gradually introducing a 
uniform series of text-books and supplying the necessary appa- 
ratus, and with the energy and perseverance of our teachers, to 
make our common schools second to none in the State. 


NEMAHA-—J. D. Sammons, Superintendent. 
One of the signs of progress in this county is the fact that the 
people are demanding better qualified teachers, and recent exam- 
inations of applicants for certificates show signs of improvement. 


Teachers associations, held monthly, help to awaken activity 


among our teachers. What we need, is more training schools; 
and what the people need, is more interest in education, less 
diversity in text-books, and less changing teachers. 


. NEOSHO—S. WINFIELD, Superintendent. " 

By the report sent a few days ago you will see that our schools 
are in a prosperous condition. 

The work of building is about completed; only four districts 

being now houseless, and this small number will be reduced to 

two in less than a month. I think of disorganizing the two dis- 


^triets then unsupplied unless they evince more strength and spirit 


than heretofore. 

The work now in hand is to do good teaching, that the munifi- 
cent outlay for houses be not in vain. 

At Chanute the school is under the able management of Pro- 
fessor L. L. Hartman, with two assistants. 

At Thayer, W. T. Hogue and wife, formerly of Anderson 
county, are teaching with excellent satisfaction to the public. 

Osage Mission has now a fine brick building, erected since the 
last report, at a cost of $15,000. It is occupied by Professor J. 
A. Wardlow and two assistants. This corps of teachers, although 


- small, is a very able one, and maintains a model school. 


The Catholie schools located here are attended by about one- 
half the pupils in the city, thus greatly reducing the size of the 
public school aud the number of teachers necessary. In them 
there were fourteen teachers engaged last year,for ten months, 
with an enrollment of 312 pupils. While it is due these schools 
to say that they produce many students well versed in the higher . 
branches, including the seven sciences of the ancients, their suc- 
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cess in some of the common branches is, in my judgment, scarcely 
equal to that of many of the public schools. The reading cer- 
tainly is a little below the general average, and it seems sometimes 
that too much rule-teaching is done. However, improvement is 
their cry, as well as ours, and several of their teachers are active 
workers in the county institutes. 

I take pleasure in noticing that our teachers are generally 
energetic and public spirited, as evidenced by the fact that two 
institutes held during the first part of the year, and a normal 
institute of four weeks in August and September, were all well 
and enthusiastically attended. Although the latter was an 
experinient here, its results were quite satisfactory, and already 


many requests are, coming in to have another term held next 
summer. 


This normal institute system is worthy of strong approval. 
The superintendent who uses it right will find it his best agent 
for encouraging and fitting out young teachers, remodeling the 
antiquated and stirring up the reliables. By it he can have a 
much more nearly uniform system of teaching throughout the 
county, and thus lessen the evils resulting from the constant 
change of teachers, By it he can acquaint himself with the 
teachers under his charge, and “aid them in all proper efforts to 
improve themselves in their profession,” in full accordahce with 
the spirit of the statute bearing on this subject. By it only can 
he take his place among his co-laborers and urge them on to good 
works 

I heartily wish that a moderate State aid could be offered to 


. every county, inducing it to hold such a school once each year. 


The small amount of say, $100, to each county maintaing such a 
school, would take from the State treasury less than one-third the 
amount required to support the two State schools, while it would 
do for Neosho or any county remote from either of the schools 
much more good: thus; there are now here but three available 
teachers who have attended either of the State normal schools, 
which is but about two per cent. of the teachers in this county, 


‘while of the number who attended the institute here last summer, 


thirty-six are now teaching in the county ; three are finishing up 
at Emporia, and several are attending good graded schools. 

The plan is not to work against the present State schools, but 
with them. Advertise them by holding short terms all over the 
State, and their walls will soon be filled. ` 
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The educational system seems to be incomplete without these 
county schools, and the State should foster them. 

The $100 above mentioned is not sufficient in itself to maintain 
such a school, but it will be a great inducement towards having 
such schools held. Either a contribution by the town where 
held, or a small tuition fee, will meet the balance of the expenses. 

From the small tuition fee of $2 per scholar, and a little con- 
tribution, we expended about $125, principally for the services of 
Profesors Donovan and Dilworth, and have still a balance in 
treasury 'of $6, as a nucleus for some other fund. 

I trust that the Legislature will in its liberality either grant 
this assistance, or something to produce the same result through 
the eounty treasury or local school funds. 

An amendment changing the time of the district clerk's report 
is much needed, as well as one also compelling each district to 
levy a tax sufficient to support at least three months' school in 
each year. 


OSBORNE— J. T. Saxton, Superintendent. 

The inclosed report is far from being perfect or complete, owing 
to the obscure and incomplete reports of many and most of the 
district clerks. Indeed, this report has been delayed on account 
of delinquency on the part of some clerks. — ` 

In looking over our county now may be seen, however, à decided 
advancement in the last twelve months in educational facilities; 
five substantial school houses having been built, four of them of 
stone, and all reflecting credit upon the patrons and builders; 
one of which now has a graded school running and in flourishing 
condition. Others of a less substantial character in various parts 
of the county are also being occupied for the purpose of. impart- 
ing instruction to the rising multitude of children, some of which 
are being taught in places scarcely fit for a receptacle in which to 
fatten swine; but we say, better be taught there than neglect their 
education entirely. 

Osborne county has not been organized quite two years, and in 
view of that fact her population, we think, manifest an interest 
and zeal that will compare favorably with older counties. 

A want of uniformity of text-books is a serious embarrassment 
to both teachers and pupils, and it is a waste of time and money 
on the part of parents and guardians. Cannot this be overcome? 
is the general inquiry of teachers. 
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OTTAWA— A. B. Crossy, Superintendent. 

, In submitting to you my annual report for 1873, would say 
that there have been no records kept in very many districts suffi- 
ciently accurate to compile anything like an accurate report from 
them. And at the present time there is no remedy; hence this 
report cannot possibly be correct. -I am in hopes that another 
year I will be able to send a report that will reflect some credit 
upon this county. I shall file the first report that has ever been 
filed in the superintendent's office; from this fact alone, you may 
be able to judge in what a deplorable state our records are. Our 
present officers are not to blame; the trouble lies deeper. Our 


Legislature can only remedy it. I earnestly hope that body will ` 


open their eyes this winter and look about them, and act. Less 
billiards and more work. 


POTTAWATOMIE—C. T. Surpps, Superintendent. 

This report is incomplete. The district treasurers, in many 
instances, failed to report to the district clerks, and the clerks 
were unable to make a complete report to me. By referring to 
ihe county clerks’ books, I have been able to make a very fair 
financial statement. I think the district clerks would be able to 
make better reports if the annual school meeting was held at the 
close of the school year. Then each clerk would report for his 
term of office, aid not in part that of another. ~ - 

The clerks almost invariably failed to report the text-books 
used, and the number of pupils studying each branch; hence this 
part of my report is left blank. There is such a variety of text- 
books used, and in many cases in the same school, that it is almost 
impossible to report correctly. I hope the time is not far distant 
when a series of books will be adopted by the State, and it made 
obligatory for schools to use them. 

Several new distriets have been formed, and there is still a 


great demand for more; but the decision of the Supreme Court, l 


exempting the Kansas Pacific Railroad lands from taxation, has 
so reduced the taxable property as to not only make it inexpe- 
dient to form any more new districts, but also to render districts 
already formed quite weak. 

Quite a number of commodious school buildings have been" 
built and furnished with first-class furniture. Wamego has com- 
pleted a beautiful edifice, costing twelve thousand dollars. Our 
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people seem to be awake to the interests of education, and fully 
up with the demands of the times. 


RENO—TayLoR FLECK, Superintendent. 


I have the honor to hand you the second annual report of 
the schools of Reno county. Owing to the imperfect condition 
of the reports of many of the district clerks, I am unable to give 
statistics of minor matters in many instances. 

At the commencement of the present school year, there were 
but five organized districts in Reno county; we now have forty- 
one. The first school house was erected in this county early in 


ihe spring of the present year. We now have sixteen frame 


buildings completed, and have five other school houses in process 
of construction. The latter includes the magnificent brick and 
stone building in the city of Hutchinson, which is to cost $15,000. 
The walls are about raised, and the rooms will be ready for occu- 
pancy by January 1, 1874. 

I have no copy of my predecessor's report for 1872, but think 
thére was no public school taught in this county prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1872. We now report eleven schools having been taught 
during the year, an average of 33 months each, and thirty-two 
teachers enrolled in the county. Until this year the writer has 
never lived at the frontier; but think this a remarkable result to 


‘ have been accomplished in one year. 


RICE—R. D. STEPHENSON, Superintendent. — i 
In transmitting the third annual report, I will not say anything 
against the clerks. The report is imperfect in part of the sta- 
tistics. . 
Some progress in the right direction has been made. Bonds 
have been issued to the amount of $18,400, and more will be 
issued before spring. All have not done wisely; some voting only 


$400, (too little;) while others have gone beyond their present ` 


necessities. Ten thousand dollars in bonds were given S. N. 
Wood to build a stone school house at Raymond; the school 
house to be built of Raymond sandstone, two years from the 5th 
day of August, 1872. If Wood does not make money he will be 
a poor financier. If he builds the house in the two years (and 
I know nothing to hinder), that will be as soon or sooner than 
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they will need such a house. Mr. Wood furnishes them a house 
for their present need. 

The township plan of districting does not continue in favor. It 
- looks well on paper, but is impracticable. There were eleven 
districts, embracing twelve townships, or one-half of the county. 
I have been asked to change the lines and make districts smaller. 
This I have done where school bonds have not prevented; and 
more changes will be made as soon as possible. We have 476 
children of school age, an increase of 188. There have been 
three frame school houses built this year, making six in the 
county. i 

Now as my worthy predecessor, E. C. Jones, said in his last 
report, “ Our motto is forward," I would say, “ March” to victory. 

The professional teacher is doing much, the Bible and its min- 
istration are doing more. Let the children be taught to fear God 
and speak the truth. Trusting we shall yet stand as a«nation that 
shall fear God and work righteousness in the earth, I remain, &c. 


RILEY —J. F. Bos, Superintendent. 

In submitting this report it gives me pleasure to state that the 
labors of the year have been crowned with abundant success, and 
the prospects for the new year are still brighter, promising grand 
results. For the first time a school has been taught in every dis- 
trict in the county. Ten good, substantial school buildings have 
been erected during the year, and are fast being furnished. 

Our county has really an able corps of teachers, to which the 
Agricultural College is fast making additions. Professor J, J. 
McBride has charge of the Manhattan schools, and is emphat- 
ically the right man in the right place. He has rare qualifica- 

ions as a teacher, and is enthusiastic in his work. The last 
Legislature made several changes in our county lines, reducing 
our territory, and making necessary the formation of five new 
joint districts. The county records are as yet somewhat incom- 
plete owing to these changes, so that my report in reference to 
school lands is not entirely correct. 

During my official term I have visited every nook and corner 
of the county, making myself acquainted with the condition and 
wants of every district. Wherever I have found competent teach- 
ers employed I have urged their retention. 

I have labored long and faithfully to gather material for a 
correct report. I shall call a county institute sometime this fall. 
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REPUBLIC—A. D. MARBLE, Superintendent. 


I shall call this the fourth annual report. I have no record 
of any but this in my office, and I base my calculation upon the 


. date of organization of the county. I would like to compare this 


with former reports; but since I have none except that of 1870, 
which you sent me, I cannot. I hope to show in all departments 
of my next a decided improvement. This is unavoidably incom- 
plete, in the financial department especially, owing to the district 
treasurers failing to report to the clerks; and of those that did 
report,many show more money paid out than received, and have 
a good amount on hand to begin the next year with. (I wish 
the other district officers were as well versed in their duties.) I 
know not how it is with other counties, but as for this, I shall be 
glad, and heartily glad, when each district shall possess a man 
(or elect a woman) capable of making out an annual report cor- 
rectly. I have found three such, out of eighty-one, this year. I 
shall endeavor to reverse it by this time next year. 

In the printing of the financial statement of the blank annual 
reports, the first line should read: “Amount of school funds in 
the hands of district treasurer, September 1, 1872;" and the last 


line: “Amount of school funds in the hands of district treasurer, 


August 31, 1873." That is, print the years in full—one year 


_ difference. The treasurers and clerks will thereby avoid many 
" mistakes, as nine-tenths of them begin with September. 1, 1873, 


and end with August 31, 1873. "They may contend they are 
right; at least, they are such as the right have to contend with. 

I am happy to state that'our schools are in a prosperous con- 
dition, and are fast improving in number and quality. Upon 
taking the office, I found a decided want of system and resolu- 
tion to push the work along, that its benefits might be realized. 
Many of our good people had become discouraged, and concluded 
that our school system was a failure—they had so often been 
“bored” with from fifth to ninth-grade teachers, with certificates 


^ marked first. 'The people exhibited the appearance or condition 


of à regiment of troops defeated, but still trying in their feeble 
way, and doing the best they could without a leader; but they 
fast formed into ranks, and show a determination to press the 
good work forward. 

I have encouraged the teachers to work faithful for low wages, 
establish their reputation, and as soon as we are able to pay bet- 
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ter, they will get it. Our county is yet new, and the people poor. 
We came here because we were poor; but as fast as we can, we 
shall do as well as they do in older places, and I hope better. 

We have organized eight new districts, and changed the shape 
of some twenty more, improving their form and efficiency; yet I 
cannot have them as I would wish. Three by three miles, divided 
on halfsection lines, is the best way that territory can be dis- 
tricted; and that should be done by the State Superintendent as 
soon as, or before, the counties are organized. The boundaries 
should be established, then never changed. 

We have built twenty-six school houses this year, held two 
teachers’ institutes, one normal school of four weeks (which 
every county should do), and held teachers' associations in 
various parts of the county, meeting every month. We have' 
raised the standard of qualification to 90, 80, 70, which is still 
low. We have endeavored, and partially succeeded, in convinc- 
ing the people that anybody will not do to teach their children 
because they are small; but. that that is the time they need the 
best teacher. If you would build a lofty structure, build the 
foundation well. 

Taking the whole into consideration, I can truly say we are a 
progressive State. I deeply feel the need of the compulsory 
education law. It seems to me we cannot, and should not, do 
without it. We have adopted a series of text books: the Inde- 
pendent readers and spellers, Warren's geographies, Apgar's 
map drawers, and Clark's grammars. - 


di 
RUSSELL—H. Corsy HIBBARD, Superintendent. 

Our principal work has been that of organization. Nine dis- 
tricts are organized, and several other neighborhoods have taken 
steps for reorganization. Five good, substantial stone school 
houses have been built, costing in the aggregate, $14,100 in bonds, 
two of them costing $5,000 each. Schools were taught in two 
districts during the past summer, and there will be five the com- 
ing winter. The people take a lively interest in educational ' 
matters, and seem willing to tax themselves to any required 
amount for school purposes. I think this, our first report, com- 
pares favorably with those from other counties, only one year old. 
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SALINE—WILLIAM BISHOP, Superintendent. 

I have been delayed a little in my report on account of the 
tardiness of school district clerks. The financial statement is 
not as accurate as I would like it. This portion of the district . 
reports is very defective, though I think there is some improve- 
ment over last year. Thirteen new districts have been formed 
during the year. There has not been so much progress in build- 
ing school houses, as last year. ‘The main reason for this is the 
decision in reference to the railroad lands, exempting them from 
taxation, as also the exemption of homesteaders’ improvements. 
These decisions may be legal and constitutional, but they are not 
in accordance with equity. As a consequence, many of the school 


. districts in our western counties are almost ruined for the time 


being. 

A: fine school building is going up in the city of Salina. This 
I have not included in my report, as it will not be finished until 
next year. It will cost $25,000. When this edifice is completed, 
we intend thoroughly to organize our grade school in the city. 

A teachers’ institute was held in the 14th judicial district, in 
the city of Salina, from September 30th to October 4th. About 
sixty teachers were present. All the exercises were very credit- 
able. Distinguished educators favored us with good lectures, 
among whom were the State Superintendent, Gen. Fraser, Col. 
Phillips and Professor Lee. 


SEDGWICK — ALBERT Emerson, Superintendent. 

Itaffords me much pleasure in submitting the fourth annual 
report, to note the progress that has been made in the educational 
interests of Sedgwick county. 

The first teachers' institute of this county commenced on the 
19th day of August, 1873, and ended on the 23d day of the 
same month, and was attended by thirty teachers, all of whom 
took a great interest in the institute. The lectures given during 
the evenings of the institute, by Supt. McCarty, Profs. H. B. 
Norton and P. J. Carmichael, were well attended. "The general 
interest manifested demonstrates the idea that the city of Wichita 


‘appreciates the cause of education. y 


There have been one brick and sixteen new frame school houses 
built during the year.. The attendance has largely increased. 
The people are taking an active interest in the matter of educa- 
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tion, and it will be only a short time until our éounty will be 


fully organized and have as good a system of schools ds will be | 


found in the country. | 


SHAWNEE—D. J. Evans, Superintendent. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith my fifth, and for the 
county, the thirteenth annual report of the condition of the 
public schools for the year of grace one;thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-three. 


I am gratified that a review of the work ia during ' 


the year positively warrants a pepetition-of those pleasant phrases 
about “progress,” “unprecedented improvement,” “more satis- 
factory results," etc., with which the reports of county superin- 
tendents do most commonly abound. The abstraets, however, as 
a whole, do not, perhaps, exhibit a sufficient advance over those of 
last year, to provoke a comparison, the progress claimed having 
more direct reference to the greater efficiency of the work accom- 
plished, than to a mere increase in the statistics which, by the 
way, do not very materially differ from those of a year ago, with 
the single exception of the “enrollment in the schools” column, 
which shows the encouraging and rather remarkable increase of 
more than seven hundred, while the whole number of “school 
age” reported, is only two hundred and fifty in excess of last year. 

Now, without the slightest notion of committing such a breach 
of decorum as to boast over this large advance, I nevertheless 
must say that I consider it a strong “circumstantial evidence” 
that we are “gaining ground” educationally, and that our people 
have increased confidence in the genius of our public schools. 

By reference to the tabular reports, it will be perceived that 
the number of persons of school age in this county is 5,560, 
while 3,920 is the number reported as “enrolled in the schools,” 
leaving the by no means insignificant number of 1640 to be other- 
wise accounted for. This number seems alarmingly large at first 
thought, and visions of “compulsory education" enactments, as 
the only efficatious panacea for this apparentinalady of the body 
politie, come unbidden upon us. But let us not make @nelusions 
hastily, for I propose to legitimately account for a very large 
proportion of the sixteen hundred and forty persons of school 
age in this county who are not reported as attending school during 
any part of the year. : 
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The following estimates have been made with some care, and 
are believed to be very nearly correct: E 
First Contra: At least three hundred and fifty under seven 
years of age of those,reported, are detained at home by the action 
of parents, who are ‘opposed to sending their children to school 
until they are nearly or quite that age. This deprivation of 
school privileges is generally a positive benefit, and to be com- 
mended, particularly when such children are instructed in the 
rudiments at home, as is generally the case. 
Contra Second: Full three hundred, of both sexes, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, are bound out to a trade, 
or engaged in business, having, so far as may be necessary, 


. or even advisable under the peculiar circumstances of their several 


cases, finished their education. 

Contra Third: Two hundred-and fifty are attending select 
schools and coileges, whose enrollment does not appear in the 
publié school report. 

Contra Fourth: More than two hundred persons under twenty- 
one, of both sexes and color, are employed as laborers and 
domesties — this service being made necessary for the maintenance 
of themselves and relatives. 

Contra Fifth: As many as three hundred —and this is not a 
large estimate, in a Western population of over fifteen thousand, 
are married women under the age of twenty-one, whose absence 
from school, if not their marriage, is certainly excusable under 
the circumstances. 

These several classes of very proper and necessary absenteeisms, 
foot up the round sum of fourteen hundred, leaving a balance of 
only two hundred and forty to the credit of truancy, the indiffer- 
ence of parents and guardians and other exceptional causes, as 


errors in the reports, sickness, removal in and out of the county, 


ete. 

It may therefore be very properly claimed, that so far as Topeka 
and Shawnee county are concerned, but very few, if any, of their 
school population are debarred, without sufficient cause, from 
enjoying the benefits of the public school. And in this connection, 
I would suggest that hereafter the blanks supplied to school dis- 
trict clerks for their annual reports be so prepared as to require 


a classification, as suggested, XT of school age, in their 


' respective jurisdictions, who do not attend the publie school; 
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that the people of this State may be enabled to ascertain to a 
certainty what proportion of those reported as not enrolled in 
the schools are without a plausible excuse for their action. 


Tae First versus THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
SHAWNEE County.— The subjoined tabular statements, while not 
devoid of interest to the general reader, will, it is believed, be of 
special interest to the citizens of this county, as showing the 
marvelous increase in our educational facilities and appliances 
within the last decade. The items in the first table are gleaned 
from the first annual report of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, dated December 31,1861. They sufficiently explain 
themselves: 


1861. 
Number of school districts in the county.................. eere 8 
Number of children between 5 and 21....................... cere 90 
Number of district schools taught.........................eeeeeeeee eee 2 
Number of pupils enrolled in the schools.............................. 32 
Number of teachers employed .................... eee 2 
Number of school houses ................. eee cene ^ 2 

1873. 
Number of school districts in the ooupts. cerne 75 
Number of persons between 5 and 21... NN 5,561 
Number of persons enrolled in the schools...........................- 3,920 
Number of district schools taught............... 2... eene 75 
Number of different teachers employed during the year.. mi 166 
Number of school .houses............ eee eee eee eee eee ene ER EEN e ento E 72 
Valuation of school houses............... eec eene eene eene $175,000 
Amount expénded during the year for school purposes.............. $81,387 


Comments are unnecessary. i 

I am often importuned by the school officers of the county to 
urge the following amendment to the school law, è. e.: First, 
changing the time of holding the annual meeting of the school 
districts from the last Thursday in March to the first Thursday 
in August, for the following reasons: First, the annual assess- 
ments of property not-being completed until the last of June, the 
levy for school purposes cannot be intelligently made prior to 
that time. Second, county treasurers are accustomed, during the 
month of July, to settle with the district treasurers’ The last 
installment of State fund, also, is disbursed during this month; 
hence, in August, district treasurers would be enabled to make 
an intelligent report to the people of the condition of the finances, 
thus enabling the people interested to make their estimates of the 
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amount necessary to be raised by taxation for the support of 
schools for the ensuing year, and levy a tax accordingly. Also, 
the annual report of the district clerks to the county clerk and 
superintendent should be prepared and sent to these officers by 
the retiring district clerk, within ten days after the time of hold- 
ing the annual meeting. By this arrangement, the report of the 
district clerk would extend only over his own term of service; 
while, by the existing ‘law, this funetionary is required to report 
for, or at, (which is about as much as they generally do), a full 
half-year of his predecessor’s term of office. 

There are other important educational interests that would be 
promoted by the changes suggested, while no inconvenience to 
any could possibly result therefrom. The term of office of the 
district board should be changed from one to three years, one 
member to be elected annually. United States history and con- 
stitution, physiology, and hygiene, should be added to the curric- 
ulum of branches required by law to be taught in our public 
schools. 

TEACHERS WAGES.—Notwithstanding that the present has been 
a year of general and unusual financial depression, the remunera- 
tion accorded to teachers in this county has not been materially 
decreased. School boards generally concede that from forty-five 
to seventy-five dollars per month, according to the accomplish- 
ments of the teacher and the requirements of the school, for a 
year of only eight or nine months, is not too much compensation 
for those who are fitted by nature and education for the momen- 
tous task of instructing the coming nation. 

TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS. —The-board of examiners of this 
county have, during the year, perceptibly raised the standard of 
qualifications for teachers. Under no circumstances will a certifi- 
cate be issued unless the applicant exhibits in his responses and 
reference positive evidence that he is qualified both by education 
and habits for the high calling of teacher. ‘Book questions," 
so called, as, “ What is Arithmetic?” “What isa noun?" “How 
many elementary sounds are there?" etc., etc., do not enter very 
largely into the examinations in this county; the board having 
discovered the fact that it is possible for persons to know very 
many isolated facts and definitions touching a given subject, and 
yet have but a slight acquaintance with the science to which they 
relate. The result of this action of the board is, that we now 
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have in our schools, as was noticeably developed at our late insti- 
tute, the most intelligent, competent, conscientious, and fine- 
appearing body of teachers that was over befor ployed in this 
county. And while treating of this important matter of the 

QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS, I desire to récord my settled 
conviction that much higher literary attainments than has here- 
tofore been required, should be demanded of those who aspire to 
teachers’ honors. To no person should a certificate be issued who 
does not possess a clear, ready, and well-defined knowledge of all 
the popular sciences. If this suggestion was observed in our 
examinations it would materially lessen the number of those who 
aspire from purely selfish motives to engage in the noble calling 
of teaching; and it would be an act of simple justice to those 
who have been to no little expense to fit themselves for the work, 
whose education is their capital, who have bent every energy, and 
spent every dollar, perhaps, to fit themselves for teaching. A 
grievous wrong is done such teachers by the indiscriminate licens- | 
ing of every Tom, Dick and Harry who can read, write and . 
cipher. A person who has spent years of precious time, and 
money enough to have set himself up in business, in preparation 
for this work, ought not, in justice, to be, compelled to compete 
with those who have made no special preparation, but who, since 
the day they left the district school, have made no accessions to 
their store of knowledge. Such men and women, while they may 
need the forty or fifty dollars per month as badly as any one else, 
positively cannot teach school, as our schools should be taught in 
these days of progress, reform, and new departures. 

The remedy for poor teachers and poor schools lies, to a great 
extent, in the various boards of examiners. If they were actu- 
ated by a high sense of justice, and not by sympathy as is too 
often the case, the nominal teacher would be abolished, every 
school would be provided with a competent teacher, and, what is 
better than all, our boys and girls, upon whose proper education 
the prosperity of our State ni nation so largely depends, would 
be trained to virtuous, intelligent, and useful citizenship. It is 
high time that applicants for teachers’ honors be subjected to the 
same restrictions as control other professions. 

An attorney is not admitted, nor permitted, to practice in any 
of.our courts until he has taken a prescribed course of special 
instruction in his calling. A physician, ditto; a minister the 
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same. An artificer must have learned his trade before he at- 
tempts to work upon his own responsibility. Shall the profession 
of teaching, then, alone be filled with novices, charlatans, tyroes, 
ignoramuses, non compus mentuses, the lame, the blind, the halt, 
mentally, of all creation? Such has to too great an extent been 
the ease in the past, and it is the reason why the profession of 
teaching is not to-day the most respectable, the most honorable, 
and the highest calling known to men. 

To so great an extent has this sin prevailed that it has become 
the popular dictum that “if a person is fit for nothing else he 
will go and teach school.” This being the state of popular senti- 
ment, I, nevertheless, claim that the position of the true teacher 
is one of the highest dignity, and one to which' men and women 
of pure and earnest ambition may well aspire. 

If the educators of the nation would join hands and efforts to 
not only raise the standard of qualification of teachers, but to 
keep it up from this time forth, then would we behold teaching 
raised to the dignity of an honorable, permanent and lucrative 
profession, as i pre-eminently deserves to be. When that “good 
time coming” comes, and not till then, will I be prepared to say, 
with good old Simeon, “Now lettest thy servant depart in peace, 
since mine eyes have beheld thy salvation.” 

“CLASSIFICATION AND Course OF SrUDY."—In behalf of 
the teachers of the county, I desire in these remarks to acknowl- 
edge my obligation to the State Department of Public Instruction 
for the invaluable service rendered, in the imiportant and vexed 
matter of grading country schools; by the preparation and distri- 


bution of the little pamphlet bearing the foregoing caption. To 


the inexperienced teacher it is proving an invaluable aid in reduc- 
ing the work of the school room to a system. The more experi- 
enced teacher also finds in it much that he can advantageously 
utilize in the fuller development of his own preconceived projects. 
It is, in fine, the most practical “aid to teaching” it has ever been 
my privilege to examine, and I sincerely hope that its suggestions 
will be heeded and its general course adopted by every superin- 
tendent and teacher in the State. 

THE ScHooLs op ToPEKA.—A detailed report of the condition 
of the publie schools of this city will, I doubt not, be furnished 
you by its superintendent, W. H. Butterfield, Esq. Probably 
no city in the State has superior educational facilities. Her 
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school buildings are an honor to the State. The public schools 
alone, employ twenty-five teachers, and a superintendent. A 
high school, in which instruction is given in the higher branches 
and sciences, and in the languages, is a commendable feature . 
of the city schools. Mr. L. A. Thomas has been in charge 
of this department, as principal, for the past year, and the 
school is a success in every respect. Mr. J. A. Smith, a graduate 
of the Bloomington Illinois Normal, is principal of the North 
Topeka schools. He is an excellent teacher. Mrs. Robinson 
is principal of the grammar grade in the Lincoln building, 
and Miss Mattie Wiesenbaugh is principal of the Harrison street 
building. Both of these ladies are doing first-class work. 

WAaASHBURNE COLLEGE, the College of the Sisters of Beth- 
any, and Pond's Commercial and Business College, all located 
in this city, are severally, liberally patronized by the young men 
and women of the State. The new college for “Washburne,” 
located on an eminence half a mile southwest of the city, is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will be ready for occupancy 
in time for the commencement of the spring term. The build- 
ing is one of the most imposing and complete in every respect in 
the West. The faculty are Hon. P. McVicar, President; Professors 
J. B. Dunbar, G. C. Merrill and others. With such a building 
and such a faculty, this‘ institution is destined to rank, in the 
near future, with the best colleges of the nation. Young men 
throughout the State who contemplate going to college, should 
visit this institution, or correspond with the president before 
applying elsewhere. They can do no better at (cale, Harvard or 
Hamilton. 

THE COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY, under the per- ' 
sonal supervision of the RË Rev. Bishop Vail, assisted by an 
able corps of instructors, has already a national reputation as one 
of the very best female seminaries in the United States. They 
own and occupy a magnificent college building, and have ample 
, accommodations for several hundred students. The school is 
largely attended. 

TEACHERS Institute.— We held a teachers’ institute for this 
county during the first week of the present month. It was the 
most successful ever held in this JU RISO Every teacher in 
the county was in attendance. “The work” was performed by 
Professors Felter, Housekeeper, Rote, Fraser, Raymond, Riley 
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and Gage, assisted by our teachers generally. Evening lectures 
were given by J. D. Knox, Esq., a banker of this city, Major J. 
B. Merwin, of St. Louis, and Hon. John A. Gray, attorney at 
law, of Topeka. 

TEACHERS AssocrATIONS.— Our teachers have sustained 
monthly associations during the past year. They are growing 
in numbers and interest. A teachers' library is being collected. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that upon a review of the work of 
the year I feel to “thank God and take courage," and to go on 
in the work I have to do, laboring for the right as “God gives’ 
me to see the right," in which labor I have the assurance of the 
hearty support and co-operation of the teachers and citizens of 
the county. 


+ 


———— 


SUMNER—ThHos. H. Mason, Superintendent. 


I can gather no reliable financial statistics from the district ` 
clerks' reports, and many of the reports came in too late to return 
them for correction; eonsequently, I have made no financial state- 
ments, except those collected from the records in my office. Not- 
withstanding the deficiency in this respect, Sumner county is 
making rapid advancement in educational affairs. The people 
have learned that it is policy to build good, substantial school 
houses now, when they are most needed, rather than have to rent 
or build poor, uncomfortable and inconvenient ones. 

The average amount of tax levied for school purposes may 
seem quite low; but many of the districts were organized too late to 
make and report school tax. : 

We held our first county teacherg! institute at Belle Plaine, 
September 18th alid 19th, which proved to be a complete success. 
What we most need now is a uniformity of text-books in the 
county. A good work in this line is already begun. Ata county 
school officers' convention, held at Belle Plaine, September 17th, 
a committee of three school officers (practical teachers) was 
appointed to select a series for universal adoption in the county 
for a term of five years. The following were reported: Spellers 
and readers, McGuffey’s; penmanship, Spencerian system; arith- 
metic and algebra, Ray's; geography, Guyot's intermediate, and 
Mitchell’s physical; grammar, Harvey’s; history, C. A. Good- 
rich's (revised by Leavy); composition, Pinneo's guide; civil 
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government, Townsend's analysis; book-keeping, Fulton and 
Eastman's, (new series); map drawing, E. A. Apgar's; geometry, 
Robinson's series; speaker, MeGuffey's; philosophy, Olmstead, 
(revised by Snell); chemistry, Youman's class book; botany, 
Gray's series; astronomy, Kiddle's Manual; school register, Oliver 
Adams's; reference book, Webster. 


SMITH —E. Hart, Superintendent. ` 

In transmitting to you my second annual report, I labor under 
the same difficulty of which superintendents have heretofore com- 
plained, the meagerness of district clerks’ reports. On the 1st 
inst., at which. time the reports from the several district clerks 
- should have been received by me, but twenty-six were forthcom- 
ing, leaving eighteen districts unreported at that time, represent- 
ing nearly four hundred scholars. I have spent the past week in 
trying to get the reports from the delinquents, and have succeeded 


in collecting all but four. Should have got them, but time failed 
me. 


My report last year showed but ten districts organized and 
eight reporting, representing one hundred eighty-five scholars; 
whereas we now have forty-four distriets, representing nine hun- 
dred scholars. ies 

I have reported but few schools in our county the past year, 
from the fact that they had not closed August -3lst, at which 
time the distriet clerks' reports are dated; yet more than thirty 
of our districts will have held a three-months' term of school 
before the expiration of the present school year. There is a good 
degree of interest manifested in the cause of education throughout 
the county.- Notwithstanding the people are poor, nearly all are 
doing their uttermost for the cause. 

In the Cedarville district, they have a stone house erected. ata 
cost of $2,250. In the Smith Center district there is one nearly 
completed, costing $4,000. Also in the Gaylord district, they 
have issued bonds for $1,000, and their house will be many for 
occupancy the first of next month. 

I have recommended as text-books for use in our county, and 
they are now being adopted: Monroe’s Series of Readers, Hagar’s 
Arithmetics, Green's Grammars and Leach’s Spellers. 

I would recommend the passage of a law giving district clerks 
a small salary, and affixing a penalty to negligence of duty. 


i 
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^ WABAUNSEE—W. S. McCormick, Superintendent. 

In submitting our first annual report, we would say, although 
it is tolerably full, yet it is not as complete as we could wish ; nor 
do we feel disposed to find fault with our district clerks on that 
account, because it must be admitted, that while many are well 
informed on other subjects, yet comparatively few understand a 
systematic method of keeping accounts. In the remarks accom- 
panying some annual reports, district clerks have expressed them- 
selves as not understanding the manner in which the blank should 
be filled. A few minutes’ instruction on the part of county super- 
intendents, to district clerks, would make this matter plain to 
them, and ,they would be able, with ease, to make out full and 
correct reports; which instruction your humble servant will 
cheerfully give, as opportunity may afford, between this and the 
time for making our next annual report. 

There have been schools kept in all the districts the last year, 
except one, on an average of five months to each. Five new dis- 


_ iriets have been organized, in which good, substantial school 


houses are being built, at a cost of from $1,000 to $1,200 each, 
to be furnished with the best and latest improved style of furni- 
ture and school apparatus, and thus commence business fully up 
with the times. | D 

Our country schools compare favorably with those of adjoining 
counties, and our teachers are fully as competent. We have 
endeavored to encourage our teachers in their good work, and to 
stimulate them to self-improvement; and there has been observed 
a marked improvement in this direction. We have no graded 
schools in our county yet; but the people are beginning to wake 
up to the importance of such schools, and when they are fully 
aroused, the work will be accomplished. We should like to say 
more on this and kindred subjects; but as our motto has been 
“ Less talk and more work,” therefore we forbear. 

Though considerable progress has been observed the past year, 
yet ‘much remains to be done. Work is what we need; work on 
the part of county superintendent; work on the part of teachers; 
work on the part of parents, and the friends of education, and 
the hearty co-operation of all. Then will our educational pro- 
gress be more manifest, and the influence of education felt and 


appreciated more by all. | ee 
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WASHINGTON —G. J. MAIN, Superintendent. i 

In transmitting to you the annual report of this county, I beg 
leave to state that since entering upon the duties of office, I have 
labored under many embarrassments and disadvantages, as the 
- superintendent's office, together with all the books, records, maps, 
papers, etc., belonging thereto, was burned just before I came 
into office; consequently I have had many disputed boundaries to 
establish, and many difficult matters to adjust between districts. 

I find it almost impossible to make as full and complete a 
financial statement as I might wish, owing to the imperfect or 
incomplete reports of many of the district clerks. It has been 
quite difficult to obtain reports from some, while a few have ' 
failed to report at all. 

Most of the schools in the county are in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and many are taught by thoroughly competent teachers, who 
labor to make the school a success, and who are not teaching 
exclusively for dollars and cents. l 

You will notice in the report that the average attendance is 
not large, but when we take into consideration the extreme cold ` 
of last winter, the great amount of rain during the spring, and 
the distance that many pupils live from the school houses, the 
attendance was as large as we could reasonably expect. 

During the year the standard of qualifications Jor teachers’ 
certificates has been raised to 95 per cent. for first grade, 85 for 
second, and 75 for, third, while the fourth has been thrown out 
altogether. | 

‘The teachers’ institute held in Washington this fall was well 
attended, and mu¢h credit is due our teachers for their co-opera- 
tion in the work of education, doing all that could be done to 
make the institute a success. 

During the session of the institute, a teachers’ association was 
formed for the purpese of promoting the educational interests of 
the county and of elevating the standard of the teacher’s pro- 
fession. ` i | 

In conclusion, I would say, that the interest manifested on the‘ 
part of the citizens of the county in behalf of the public schools, 
and the education of their children, is increasing ; and the schools 
to-day are in a better condition than at any time previous in our 
history. Our progress has been steadily forward, and with the 
increasing interest of the patrons of the schools, the rapid settle- 
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ment of our county, the elevation of our standard for teachers, 
and their zeal in the cause in which they are engaged, our future 
prospects are in every way encouraging. 


WOODSON—J. L. GILBERT, Superintendent. 

This report will be found imperfect, and in some of its parts 
entirely deficient. Owing to the fact that some of the district 
clerks have made no financial reports, while others have made 
reports that are entirely incorrect, being contradictory, unbal- 
anced and unbalancable, it is thought that any financial report 
that ‘could be made on my part, by a compilation of the same, 
would be worse than no effort at all. It is therefore omitted. 
An effort will be made on my part, prior to the time for clerks 
to report next year, to show them the plan and importance of 
reporting correctly. District treasurers should be furnished with 
blanks to use in making their financial reports to the clerks. In. 
this way their otherwise unavoidable blunders and omissions 
would be avoided. 

Our institutes have been held quarterly, and have done good 
work. The district institute, held at Neosho Falls, was'a decided 
success. Teachers are becoming more efficient in the school room, 
and more active out of it. But one instance has occurred in 
which a patron has attempted to interfere with the lawful author» 
ity of the teacher. That patron suffered the expense of a law- 
suit, a fine of $80, and the righteous indignation of an outraged 
community. 

Distriets that have heretofore held their schools in old log 
houses, are now erecting new and commodious frame buildings. 
Nearly all of our citizens possess a commendable degree of pride 
in erecting and furnishing good houses. The schools of our 
eounty are rapidly increasing in numbers and in interest; and 
patrons are taking a greater interest than ever before in the 
education of their children. The educational work generally is 
progressing. 


WYANDOTTE—W. W. Dickinson, Superintendent. | 

I have urged promptness and accuracy, yet clerks were delin- 
quent in many cases, and some of the reports sent in were so 
meager and incorrect that without the assistance of the county 
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clerk and treasurer no satisfactory report of the finances could 
have been ‘made. : 

Upon examination of the district treasurers' books, some showed 
not a scratch, others were all seratehes, and in one case no ac- 
counts whatever had been kept for two years. I find the same 
difficulties exist in other counties. 

As a remedy I would suggest that the blanks for the financial 
report be made more plain and. definite, and that the law requir- 
ing the reports be amended so as to require the district clerk and 
treasurer to make affidavit of their correctness before the county 
superintendent, or other officer. I do not look, however, for a 
decided improvement in this direction till the time for holding 
the annual meeting is changed to the last Thursday in August. 
The term of office of the district board will then correspond with 


.the school year. All settlements with the county treasurer will 


have been made, and the assessment rolls completed, so that the 
percentage necessary to raise the amount required in each dis- 
irict can be known exactly. There is probably no county in the 
State where so large a proportion of the people are opposed to, 
or not in hearty sympathy with, the school system as in this. 

Some months since the idea prevailed extensively here, as else- 
where in the State, that the office of county superintendent was a 
sinecure, a “leach upon the treasury," a “fraud upon the tax- 
payers," and ought to be abolished. The opposition was quite 
fierce at one time; denunciatory speeches were made and resolu- 
tions passed. ‘These demonstrations caused citizens and tax-pay- 
ers to look into,the matter, examine the law, visit the schools, and 
thus become acquainted with the system and its practical work- 
ings, and witness the success attending its faithful execution. As 
a result, the people of the county generally are more thoroughly 
interested, and more ready than ever before to co-operate with 
officers and teachers to secure the highest prosperity of our free 
publie schools. 

Our school houses, with two or three exceptions, are neat, sub- 
stantial, convenient, well furnished and comfortable. They are 


mostly centrally located, on beautiful healthy sites—a deserved 


compliment to my predecessor, Mr. E. V. Heisler, for his division 
of the county into districts, and the excellent plans and locations 
recommended by him. 

One house has been built, and two or three others are under 


t? 
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contract, which will be finished in the spring. Our grounds have 
generally been greatly improved by clearing, grading, and setting , 
out shade trees. Fences, gates and stiles have been built and 
repaired. 

Three new districts have been formed during the year, making 
thirty-eight in all. Of these, two are settled almost exclusively 


` by colored people, and none but colored pupils attend the schools. 


One is taught by a young colored man who holds a first-grade 
certificate; the other by an English lady of talent. Both are 
doing finely. E 

Two mixed schools-only, are a SEA and this-accomplished 
only by energy and determination on the part of officers and 
trustees. In three districts separate schools houses are built and 
separate schools are kept up. Of the seven other districts where 
there is a mixed population, two or three divide the time, giving | 
the colored pupils the benefit of each alternate term of school. 


“In the other districts named the colored children have been 


“traded off" or their tuition has been paid at other schools. In 
most cases their educational advantages are equal to those of the 
white children, but in nearly every case which has come under 


-my observation they do not get the full benefit of the privileges 


afforded, on account of irregularity and lack of attendance, want 
of punctuality, and careless habits of study. A Se law 
will in my opinion remedy this whole matter. 

Of the Quindaro State Normal School but little can È said. 
I believe, however, that if the amount appropriated to it by the 
State had remained a permanent fund, and the interest been 
distributed annually to those schools in the county educating 


‘colored pupils, the results would have been far better. Not more 


than one or two have ever attended from other counties, and but 
very few from beyond the limits of the district in which it is 
located. 

The -Catholic school, known as “Saint Alois Academy and 
Parochial School of Wyandotte," under the charge of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, is reported to 
be in a flourishing condition. The average attendance for the 
school year of nine months was one hundred and fifty-two. 
Six teachers are occupied; instruction is given in the common 
and higher English branches, ancient and modern languages; also, 
in music, painting and needlework, which receives special 
Attention. 
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The Wyandotte city graded schools are models of their kind. 
Of them we may justly be proud. A grateful acknowledgment 
is due to Superintendent O. C. Palmer and his assistants, for the 
assistance rendered and enthusiasm inspired at our -teachers' 
meetings and institutes. ‘These have been well attended and 
profitable. 

Examinations have been held on the last Saturday of each 
month of the year, (except June and July.) The standard of 
qualification has been raised, and a larger proportion than usual 
have failed to receive certificates; yet there has been no lack of 
competent teachers. 

Taken together, our schools have been very prosperous, and 
great progress has been made. Our teachers have labored earn- 
estly and faithfully; and for the satisfactory manner in which 
they have performed their work, and for their hearty co-opera- 
tion with me in plans for the advancement of the educational 
interests of the county, I express my sincere thanks. 


REPORTS OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 


La 


ATCHISON —R. H. Jackson, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age........................ 1,217 1,436 2,653 
Number of pupils in primary department........ a — — 782 
. Number of pupils in intermediate department....... _ — 240 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ — — 165 
Number of pupils in high school department TTI — — . 2% 
Whole number of pupils enrolled........................ — — 1212. 
Average daily attendance...................... eene — — 665 
Number of teachers employed, principal and Ger : 
man teacher, males........................ sees 4 2 17 19 
Average number of months taught................ eere 10 
Salary of principal, per school year....................... eese $ 1,600 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month... i eeee exse iii 104 16 
Average salary of female teachers, per month. ...................... 56 25 
Total paid for teachers’ wages................. eene enne 11,534 00 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals............... eese eene enne 4,034 38 


Amount expended on repairs..............v.0vrererrree rice erenioneceenre 82 30 
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Amount expended in purchasing apparatus................ 100000000 $ 4915 
Amount expended in building.......................... e eee cene 3,536 10 
Total expenditures, iu eec iore eo oae erra enero aa 19,235 93 
Amount raised on semi-annual dividends............................- 5,448 19 
Amount raised Dy iarere dte ke a tati Elie Cree Ea EE TE ERU" 8,067 00 
Number of school houses— brick.......................... NENNEN d 4 
Total value of school buildings and grounds......................... 60,000 00 
Number of volumes in libraty.................. eee EEN eee enn 130 
Vale EOM, ce 240 00 
Nalue-or appariscente 49 15 
Value of cabinet.............. TIE ban 50 00 
i CHETOPA—Jonn W. Horner, Superintendent. 

E MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 
Number of persons of school age........................ 171 196 367 
Number of pupils in primary department............ 49 41 90 
Number of pupils in intermediate department....... | 42 40 82 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 32. 30 62 
Number of pupils in high school department......... 19 30 49 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... 142 141 283 
Average daily attendance.................... ccce eere 12 77 160 
Number of teachers employed...............-4...... ae 2 3 5 
Average number of months taught......... Da ORTO POSTA 4 
Salary of principal per month... kee EEN nenne $ 100 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month....................... s. 60 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month........................ 60 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages.................. ————— HER ERU 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals......................... eese. 915 98 
Amount expended on repairg RENE eene eene ntn 26 47 
Amount expended in purchasing apparatus.................... cce. 37 10 
Amount expended in fencing and ornamenting grounds........ .. 1,738 85 
Amount expended in building...................... eere — 20,575 25 
Total ex pandit. casses rinis ios ni , 25,603 65 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends........................... 603 03 
Amount raised by (az. 35 8 
Number of school houses — frame, 1; brick, 1................. Vesta 2 
Total value of school buildings and grounds.......................... 24,314 10 
Nalueof apparatus. o rg iaia 50 00 


CONCORDIA—E. F. RoBInson, Superintendent. 
MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 
Number of persons of school age.....................—.. 77 83 16 
Number of pupils in primary department............ 24 17 41 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 27 16 
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Whole number of pupils enrolled...................... 51 93 84 


Average daily attendance.......... falla 2 26 19 . 45 
Number of teachers employed............................ 1 1 2 
Average number of months taught.................... eee 10 
Salary of principali... ian iano nici) $ 575 00 
Average salary of male teachers per month................: andasse 57 50 
Average salary of female teachers per month......................... 40 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages........................ ees Lanna 778 12 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals.......:......... suisses d diis -205 69 
Amount expended on repairs............... eee eese eee eere enne 248 37 
Amount expended in purchasing apparatus.................-e eene 47 30 
Amount expended in building, during year 1872................... 7,000 00 
Total CxpenO res e 1,311 08 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends........................... 208 20 
Amount raised Dy TAX clan 1,102 88 
Number of school houses—stone................... eee eee eee eene 1 
Total value ef school buildings and grounds......................... 6,000 00 
Value of apparatus... .... oie ee ee eva eer era rao eo da Fa ha ENNEN — 47 30 


[The graded school at Concordia was only sustained four months during the past year. 
The remaining six months but one teacher was employed. It is now in successful opera- 
tion, with two departments and a good attendance. The necessity for some advantages 
of instruction superior to that afforded by our common schools renders it very neces- 
sary that graded schools be established as soon as they can be sustained. Ithink we 
will be able to start another at Clyde during the present year.—S. Doran, Co. Supt.] 


FORT SCOTT—F. W, McK1NNIE, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age................ eere . 626 758 1384 
Number of pupils in primary and intermed’tedept’s 540 487 1027 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 67 101 168 
Number of pupils in high school department........ 23 30 53 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... 630 618 1248 
Average daily dttendanee, eee eere 303 271 574 
Number of teachers employed........................... 4 13 17 
Average number of months taught.....c......cscccccsscersesseeeeeees 9 
Salary: of E E $ 1,500 00 
Average salary of male teachers per month.......................... 66 25 
Average salary of female teachers per month........................ 61 15 
Total paid for teachers’ wages........... ——— —M— 9,578 50 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals...................... eese 2,931 97 
Amount expended on repairs.............. eee eeeeee eee eene nennen 577 22 
Amount expended in purchasing desks and seats.................... 600 00 
Amount expended, bonds and interest. .................. STREGA 6,050 00 
Total expendWures,....e c erede nus ea sin eaa ae e eo rire € 21,237 69 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends............ Sristi 1,425 00 


Amount raised. by tarrei heek ie tree eene a nhe enas i decken 27,004 57 
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| Number of school houses—frame, 3; brick, 2....................... 5 
Total value of school buildings and grounds.......................... $65,000 00 
Value EE 250 00 


HIAWATHA—C, B. DAUGHTERS, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age......................- 124 116 240 
Number of pupils in primary department............. 61 60 121 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 63 56 119 
Whole number of pupils enrolled........................ ' 124 116 240 
' Average daily attendance................e eee 13 84 157 
dL Number of teachers employed....... ———— ( 1 8 4 
Average number of months taught.............- verrei gi 
Salary of principal, per month.................. eee $ 75 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per Lon Ria 75 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month....................... 46 56 
Total paid for teachers’ wages............... esee 2,007 83 
` Amount paid for fuel and incidentals............ccccsssescessesrenceees 262 27 
Amount expended on repairs.............. ecce nne 167 00 
d Amount expended in purchasing apparatus................ eere 12 20 
Amount expended in fencing and: ornamenting grounds........... 54 00 
: Amount expended in bilde... 325 50 
i Total expenditures, vere ieri PRENOTATO 2,828 80 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends. ......................... 391 45 
E Amount raised by tax........Leeeeeseee eese nnne nene Nase apii ” 2,428 39 
Number of school houses— frame, 1; stone, 1.....................- 2 
* ‘Total value of school buildings and grounds................:......... . 6,000 00 
Number of volumes in library................. eee 2 
yahe of baue Ae ee EEN tee erte een 24 00 
| yahe Of CERN ENEE Ee 100 00 
INDEPENDENCE = B. LEMMON, Superintendent. 
E " | ; MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 
Number of persons lof school age, eu ee eee nonae eno 296 359 655 
Number of pupils in primary department............ 74 51 128 
Number of pupils in intermediate department....... 5l 49 100 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 43 47 90 
S Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... 171 147 918 
) Average daily attendance..;..........-....-ccerrererie 124 114 238 
Nnmber of teachers employed............................ 2 4 6 
Average number of months taught..........4...ee eene 83 . 
Salary of principal, per month, SEENEN ENEE REENEN $ 100 00 


Average salary of male teachers, per month......................... 65 00 


aw 
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Average salary of female teachers, per month......................- = 60 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages................ eee eee eere eene nennt 3,107 50 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals...................... PUTA FREE . 920 00 
Amount expended on repairs..................-1crrcsrsrerererereceneceee 500 00 
Amount expended in purchasing apparatus............... e eeeee eee 100 00 
Amount expended in fencing and ornamenting grounds........... 278 50 
Amount expended in building..................... eee eese aris 595 80 
Total Eo iin T EEES ETAN NEES ETEA 5,501 80 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends........................... 959 31 
Amount raised by (oz... eee eene STIRO 1,770 20 
Number of school houses— frame..................... eee. satin -— 1 
Total value of school buildings and grounds......................... ‘20,000 00 
KEN (E NEE 100 00 


JUNCTION CITY — H. C. SPEER, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE, TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age............ eene 285 301 586 


Number of pupils in primary department............ 93 64 157 
Number of pupils in intermediate department...... . 71 84 155 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 38 49 87 
Number of pupils in colored school..................... 19 14 33 
Number of pupils in high school department......... |" 9 7 16 
Whole number of pupils enrolled ii 230 218 448 
Average daily attendance...t:........................ n 120 112 282 
Number of teachers employed......... ood e LE vba d 1 7 8 
Average number of months taught.................... eese aa ^ 10 
Salary of principal and superintendent.......... CITE metit $ 1,500 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month....................... 55 00 
Total paid for teachers’ Wages... cessere 4,121 00 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals............................. sees. 3,322 15 
Amount expended on repairs............... eee nee 539 09 
Amount expended in butldrmg. SEENEN ENEE 10,000 00 
Total expenditüres sii ilaria .. 17,982 24 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends.......................... 935 91 
Amount raised Dy (8x. . pinna 4,605 29 
Number of school houses — stone............ec eee enne 3 
Total value of school buildings and grounds.......................... 23,500 00 


LEAVENWORTH —P. J. WirLriAMs, Superintendent. s 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age........ssccssesceseeees 3146 3402 6548 

Number of pupils in primary department............. 692  .671 1363 

Number of pupils in grammar department............ 217 218 435 

Number of pupils in high school department......... 35 35 70 
10 
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Whole number of pupils enrolled........................ 953 
Average daily attendance...................: casa 855 
Number of teachers employed............................ 2 
Average number of months taught............ LL. aa 
Salary of principals: a vcio e oa Eee aberit oa 
Average salary of male teachers, per month.......................... 


Average salary of female teachers, per month 
Total paid for teachers’ wages see nennen 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals................ rire 
Amount expended on repaire, ceci iierieei einen 
Amount expended in purchasing apparatus................ E 
Amount expended in paying coupons and taking up bonds...... 
Amount expended in building........................ sees 
Torak er pendir Sa a aea ar 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends........................... 
Amount raised by (os, UP UNE 
Number of school houses — frame, 1; brick, 6...................... 
Total value of school buildings and grounds......................... 
Number of volumes in library.................... ecce cernes 
Values library, occidat adiret dere eres eov E Sea b E Ev S 
EH EE Qe 


*9e650929606244«499084242092492a428 


935 1868 
S72 1797 
38 40 
10 

$ 3,116 65 
130 00 

55 95 
26,192 13 
5,116 51 
2,267 67 
945 49 
18,575 00 
1,000 00 
57,663 45 
8,140 77 
48,998 08 
i 

141,350 00 
500 

750 00 
4,000 00 


LOUISVILLE —F. A. GRIFFIN, Superintendent, . 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age........................ 82 . 71 153 
Number of pupils in primary department............. 29 21 50 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 23 29 52 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... 52 50 102 
Average daily attendanee............. esee 36 25 61 
Number of teachers employed..................... ees. di 1 2 
Average number of months taught................ esee 9 
Salary of principal..................... eere o $ 660 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month......................... 73 334 
Average salary of female teachers, per month.....................- 40 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages.............. eee 1,020 00 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals A... ee 131 00 
Amount expended on repairs..................1.c cc rrrerie nn - 49 00 
Amount expended in building......................e eee ' 1,400 00 
Total expenditures............. cese eee eee ee een eee nter rentre rhon nnn nu 2,600 00 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends........................... 267 55 
Amount raised by tax................vccrcecrenieeezenecereneneee cin zene ne 2,473 85 
Number of school houses— brick......................... eeu esee 1 
'Total value of school buildings and grounds...... —À 4,000 00 
Value of apparatus......... eene big 180 00 
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NEOSHO FALLS— Frank W. BARTLETT, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age........................ 77. 88 165 
Number of pupils in primary department.......:.... 29 36 65 
Number of pupils in high school department........ 23 38 61 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... — — 126 
Average daily attendance.................. iii — — 91 
Number of teachers employed......... €—€—— li 
Average number of months taught..................... cecus ‘9 
Salary of principal..................-c..0ccercerer ere rirenec n m1. $ 495 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month.......................... 55 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month............. pk 55 00 
Total paid for teachers! wages................ ccce eene eene enne - 990 00 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals........... ——€— M M! e 178 98 — 
Total éxpenditukes,.i icio eren eres vasa e Pose ee eua e vo Ve Vae ee Eva I ead 1,253 01 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends.................... S 209 25 
Amount raised by taxX........ccccsccssssscscsssssssssesesssesesssscesevens 1,195 41 
Number of school houses— frame..................... eee m i 1 
Total value of school buildings and grounds........................ 2,000 00 


OSWEGO—Davip Donovan, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 
Number of persons of school age............ pte ues 219 285 504 
Number of pupils in primary department............ 64 86 150 
Number of pupils in intermediate department:...... 35 31 66 
Number of pupils in grammar department......... Ki 26 36 62 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... - — — 278 
Average daily attendance........................... esee. — — 144 
Number of teachers employed........................... = ica 
Average number of months taught........................eeeeeee esee. 9 
Salary of principal, per month..................... eese eee eee $ -100 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month.......................... 100 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month....................... 45 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages...................... eere eee eee 1,925 00 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals..................... esee 741 54 
Amount expended on repairs............ eese eene sfrenata 50 00 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends..........................- _ 658 75 
Amount raised by tax.............. ARR izle 1,167 66 
Number of school houses —stone................. eee eee eene 1 
'Total value of school buildings and grounds........... SPIRA 8,000 00 
Value of Apparatus iaia i 100 00 


PARSONS— Davin Donovan, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age bitis ii RECATO 212 244 456 
Number of pupils in primary department............ 47 45 92 
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Number of pupils in intermediate department....... 39 42  - 81 
Number of pupils in grammar department............ 28 31 59 
Number of pupils in high school department......... 23 38 56 
Whole number of pupils enrolled....................... -— — 288 
Average daily attendance.........................eeeecuee 83 85 168 
Number of teachers employed............................ 1 3 4 
Average number of months taught...............cececscecsecececesceees 10 
Salary of principal, per month...........ccccsesecssereceseececeesseceees $ 100 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month.......................... 100 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month........................ o0 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages.................. ecce 2,500 00 
Amount paid for fuel, janitor and incidentals........................ 400 00 
Amount expended on repairs............--e0-s0rerer cer rere ere eene 200 00 
Amount expended in fencing and ornamenting grounds........... 250 00 
Totale Ee 3,390 00 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends........................... 616 68 
Amount raised hy tax............. 0 leali 4,424 00 
Number of school houses — frame, 1; brick, 1....................... 2 
Total value of school buildings and grounds......................... 18,000 00 
Value-of oc M ——————— a 250 00 
WICHITA — Jonn TUCKER, Superintendent. 

MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 
Mumber of persons of school age........................ 220 173 393 
Number of pupils in primary department............. 76 4; . 123 
Number of pupils in intermediate department....... 56 54 110 
Number of pupils in high school department......... 15 91 132 
Whole number of pupils enrolled........................ 307 158 365 
Average daily attendance.............. €—— 101 70 171 
Number of teachers employed............................ ur "E 4 
Average number of months taught.................. eese — 
Salary of principal... cinici $ 1,200 00 
Average salary of male teachers, per month......................... 120 00 
Average salary of female teachers, per month......................- 53 33 
Total paid for teachers’ wages................. eee 2,935 00 
Amount paid for fuelfand incidentals...................... eese 454 59 
Amount expended on repairs............ eee eese enne eene 1,301 51 
Officers" SALARIES ccd Nesen tees ee pa aao ae diese PERPE NOR criari 302 80 
Interest on bondB.....«5.a ex sa eee ven nu ien a emere Bn EDU TEN 500 00 
Total expenditures............. e eeeeee eene erento 5,528 90 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends......................... 620 94 
Amount raised by tax esses: setae ccvievdsascsddecviensnoes EN eege 5,243 53 
Number of school houses — Dramen 1 
Total value of school buildings and grounds.......................... 5,000 00 
Value of apparat... eene nennen nennen 75 00 
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WAMEGO — W. P. McBnrps, Superintendent. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 


Number of persons of school age........................ 166 158 324 
Number of pupils in primary department........... ER 51 38 89 
Number of pupils in intermediate department....... 26 43 69 
Number of pupils in high school department......... 37 33 70 
Whole number of pupils enrolled........................ 114 14 228 
' Average daily attendance.................. "c eege 70 76° 146 
Number of teachers employed............................ 1 d 3 
Average number of months taught.......................... —— 9 
Salary of principal.......................... eee bred Qs eddie $ 948 33 
Average salary of male teachers, per month.......................... 105 37 
Average salary of female teachers, per month.................- CRM . 40 00 
Total paid for teachers’ wages............:........... ees (—" 1,668 33 
Amount paid for fuel and incidentals... ............... biliari 561 3 
Amount expended in purchasing apparatus.................. eee eese. 230 45 
Amount expended in building.....................................2..— 0,062 57° 
Total expendiuren... eicere eis es eene sea ese eau resina tania atte acies 8,522 66 
Amount received on semi-annual dividends.............. EDS 434 05 
Amount raised: by taxa 3,070 00 
Number of school houses — stone. ............... ee eee eee eee eene 1 
Total value of school buildings and grounds........ DNA e 12,000 00 
Value of apparatus............... eere ETT cani diana 600 00 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. d 
DIMENSIONS :—Length, 246 ft.; width in center, 98 ft.; width of wings, 62 ft.; height of observatories, 95 ft. ‘Total number of rooms, 54, including a 
hall, which is 94 ft. long, 56 ft. wide, and 35 ft. high. All the rooms are to be devoted to the work of instruction.’ ,The departments of Chemistry, Physics, 
Natural Sciences, Mechanics, Engineering, and Drawing, have each a suit of four rooms, viz.: a lecture room, 28x45 ft.; a laboratory room for beginners, 
19x52 ft.; a laboratory room for advanced students, 21x45 ft.; and a room for apparatus and cohsulting library, 11x35 ft. 
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A. Chemieal Lecture Room. 


D. Laboratory for beginners in Chemistry. 


PLAN OF BASIEMEN T. 


F. Private Laboratory of Professor of Chemistry. 
G. Chemical Storeroom. 


C. Laboratory for advanced students in Chemis- ' H. Cold Air Chamber. 


try. 
D. Re-agent Room. 
E. Balance Room. 


4 


J. Boiler Room. 
| K. Permanent Electrical Batteries, and Reservoirs 
of Oxygen and Hydrogen. | 


i 
L. Standard Weights and Measures. 
M. Blowpipe, Laboratory. 
N. Workshop. 
O. Metallurgical Laboratory. 
P. Tools and oo 
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PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


A. Lecture Room—Physics and Mechanics. : F. Study of Professor of Chemistry. . M. Study of Professor of History and English 
B. Laboratory Room for beginners in Physics and | | G. President's Office and Faculty Room. Language and Literature. 

Mechanics. H. Higher Mathematics and Astronomy. | N. Study of Professor of Mathematics 
C. Laboratory Room for advanced stuflents in | J. Ladies’ Cloak Room. O. Mathematical Room. 

Physics and Mechanics. K. Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic and Polit- | P. Students’ Reading Room. 
D. Apparatus Room. ical Economy. ; Q. History, English Language and Literature. 
E. Study of Professor of Physics, | L. Regents’ Room and Office of Treasurer. ! R. Gentlemen’s Cloak Room. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


A. Lecture Room—Natural History and Geology. LP. Study of Professor of Astronomy. K. Lecture Room. 

B. Botanical Laboratory. G. Hall for general assemblies ‘and examinations, | L. Pencil and Crayon Drawing. 

C. Zoological Museum and Laboratory. H. Temporary_Library. M. Perspective and Mechanical Drawing. 
D. Botanical and Geological Cabinets. J. Study of Professor of Drawing. N. Collection of Models, : 


E. Study of Professor of Natura] History. 
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! PLAN OF THIRD STORY. _ 
A. Lecture Room—Surveying and Engineering. D. Room for Models in Engineering. , H. Study of Professor of Greek. 
. B. Topographical Room. E. Study of Professor of Engineering. | J. Recitation Room in Latin. 
| C. Museum of Descriptive Geometry and Me- | F. Study of Professor of Modern Languages. K. Modern Languages. 


chanics. G. Study of Professor of Latin. | L. Recitation Room in Greek. 
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‘THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


REPORT qe REGENTS. 


- 


To the Governor of the State of Kansas: 


Sır: The Regents of the University of Kansas have the honor 
to submit the following report for the year 1873: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 

In pursuance of their respective commissions, the Regents 
assembled at the University on the 1st April, ult., and organized 
their Board by the election of John Fraser, President; Charles 
Robinson, Vice President; John K. Rankin, Treasurer; John A. 
Anderson, Secretary. 

During the short time that has dii since they entered upon 
their duties, the Regents have been mainly engaged in procuring 
reliable information regarding the condition and' wants of the 
institution committed to their. care. To that end, at their first 
meeting, they examined the records and other books of the former 
Board, inspected the buildings and their appointments, and insti- 
tuted a preliminary investigation into the condition of the several 
departments of instruction. | 

To obtaip fuller information ‘regarding the internal manage- 
ment of the institution, they held two adjourned meetings —one 
during the progress of the annual examinations, the other duri 
the progress of the Commencement exercises. Guided by t de 
information which they had thus acquired, the Regents, at the 
Commencement meeting, adopted a Cone or By-Laws and a 
new SCHEME OF STUDIES, and made various changes in the dis- 
tribution of the work of instruction among the members of the 
Faculty. 4 

The first regular semi-annual meeting of the Board was held 
3rd December, inst. At that meeting the Regents discussed the 
condition and wants of the institution, with a view to securing 
the greatest economy compatible with thoroughness of work in 
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the conduct of the several departments, and adopted the estimate, 


presented in the report, of the appropriations needed for the 
> ensuing year. 
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STUDENTS. 

The law, under which the present Board has been organized, 
practically requires the annual report to be made fully two 
months earlier than heretofore. The last annual report, which 

SC was made in February, 1873, gave the aggregate attendance for 
the year beginning February 1st, 1872, and ending January 31st, 
1873, and therefore included the first month of the current year. 
To avoid overlapping, the aggregate given in this report includes 
: only students who were enrolled during the ten months that have 
elapsed since the last annual report. Hereafter the annual report 


E will give the aggregate attendance for a whole year, in accord- 
ance with the new statute. 
; Number of students examined for advancement or admission, (Feb.— 


i Nylon ANETE AE ORA 263 

Number enrolled, (Feb.—Nov., 1873.).................... cec eren 239 
Number in collegiate department...................-sesc see rrerererenerrerenienene 81 
Number whose homes are in North and South Lawrence................... 61 
? Number whose homes are in other places............ —Á— HÀ 178 
di Number of counties represented............ccsccsseccccssenseeesceeseasceeeseesees 29 

Number of States representcd. e creen nen 13 


The aggregate given above will be considerably increased by ` 
£he accession of new students at the opening of the second session 
in January. The complete aggregate for the catalogue year will 
Appear in the next annual catalogue. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
According to the new Scheme of Studies adopted by the Board, 
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"d the University gives the following courses of instruction, viz. : 

| ii » | 1. A Classical Course. 

~ 2. A General Scientific Course. 

l È | 3. A Course in Civil and Topographical Engineering. 

d d E 4. A Course in Modern Literature. l 
Fig + The course in Modern Literature was instituted, partly to meet 


an important educational want, partly to enable the Faculty to 
make a better classification of the students. 


, FACULTY. 
The Faculty comprises the following instructors, viz.: 


John Fraser, Chancellor and President, and Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and Logic. Salary....................... $3,000 00 
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| David H. Robinson, Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 


en EE 1,800 00 
Frank H. Snow, Professor of Natural History and Meteorology 

Sri 1,800 00 
F. W. Bardwell, Professor of Mathematics and, Astronomy 

Piva ilo 1,800 00 
E. P. Leonard, Professor of French and Free-hand Drawing 

DIR iano 1,800 00. 
D. O. Kellogg, jr., Professor of History, and English Language 

and Literature: Salary ion v enn ea noe ecu T au Eee eov 1,800 00 


Fred. E. Stimpson, Professor of Chemistry and Physics. Salary.. 1,800 00 
S. W. Y. Schimonsky, Professor of Enginéering, Industrial Draw- 1,800 00 ` 


ing, and German. Salary.................... e sosssnoe erret 1,800 00 
Byron C. Smith, Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 

LU m ————————————— 1,800 00 
Albert Newman, M. D., Instructor in Human Anatomy and Phys- 

iology, and Hygiene Sult E 400 00 


J. E. Bartlett, Instructor in Vocal Music. Salary.................... - 400 00 
No addition has been made to the corps of instructors since last annual 
report. 


FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1873. . 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury 4th December, 1872.............................. $ 685 08 
Principal and interest, note ($600) of Cong'l Soc'y, Lawrence... 672 00 
Interest, ^ Amos Lawrence Fund,” ($10,300,)........................ 713 01 
EHNEN 1,355 00 
© Arce ROIG d d cones alano Vieni 30 11 
RE Tm 20'00 
‘Balance building Ind. 228 56 
State aid (amount drawn up to 3d December, 1873,)............... 24,531 53 
Total ............ n —MÓ REN $28,285 25 
. EXPENDITURES 

Salaries of instructors................. ecce eere eene ene AAC $17,750 00 
Salary Secretary Board of Regents................................. su. 75 00 
Salary Treasurer Board of Regents..................................... 100 00 

Salary of engineer and superintendent of buildings (November, 

December, 1872,) back salary....................................... 150 00 
Salary of engineer and superintendent of -buildings, (1873,)... 900 00 
Salaries of two (2) assistant janitors...........:......... eese 800 00 
MMC PP MT ne E 1,296 53 
Catalogues adco seo Se apra 330 00 
Partial equipment of iE adis —————— M— e" 1,951 43 
Books of reference........... jenem ciali 220 30 
Infernale 2,135 00 
Additions to cabinet collections....................... eee eere 171 70 
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Building acconti canine 200 00 
Miscellaneous ......................... ira Woo “Leet 10 
Total expenditures up to 3d December, 1873.................. $27,407 06 
BALANCES IN TREASURY. 
Appropriation for insurance............ CERERE TE ewe. P 20 00 
Appropriation for books of reference................. fai 79 70 
Appropriation for additions to cabinet collections.................. 28 30 
Appropriation for partial equipment of laboratories............... 48 57 
Building fund............... Lia 28 56 
General fund... 4 carina ala : 618 05 
Total balance in treasury 3d December, 1873........................ $ 828 18 
Notes outstanding (building account).................... eese esee. 1,189 81 
E. Howard & Co. Boston, Massachusetts, (building account)..... 255 00 
Total unpaid building account.................... eee ene e $7,444 81 


The note of $600 refers to money borrowed by the Congrega- 
tional society of Lawrence from the Amos Lawrence fund, before 
that fund was invested in State securities for the benefit of the 
University. 

The “articles sold" refer to text-books purchased last year by 
the former treasurer, and sold, during the current year, at cost 
and charges, to students. 

The balance ($828.18) in the treasury will be disbursed; in 
course of the present month, in payment of obligations already 
contracted. 

The deficit of $7,444.81 was incurred by the former Board, 
in 1872, in fitting the new University building for use. 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS, (FEBRUARY — DECEMBER, 1873.) 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. | MALES. | FEMALES.| TOTALS. 
! : 
Segen E DEAS E Ge tul HOME s ST NES ad eae 
Graduated (June 11, 1873) since issue of last Catalogue: ‘ 
Classica) COUS. Alu 2i 11 3 
Engineering... “sli seni contare Ra Show er e REA agita AN Tiem s T 1 
| Senior CLASS Jeo eve error oi saa eerte Sla | 2 | 2 
e Junior Class............ eere eere 1j 1 2 
“las 'ourse  .....--. Ee = | i = 
Classical Course | Sophmore Class...................- een ; UA TER | 5 
| Freshman Class ................. .... ; 6. 2i 8 
P i 
{ Senior Classica 1 2 | 3 
ii | Junior Class............. Heer Ee pem 
x H " } SACRI nane sacecererrese0ere 10000 iacvocee a ct ]ocesvssocovetoo | ese |n 
Scientific Course .......... ] Sophmore Class........................ 3 | 1 | 4 
| Freshman Class................. | 8 | 9 | 17 
D ! 

[ Senior Class.......... enne d ebe, cala die 
TOR Junior Class.................... eee Voce ace 2 2 
Modern Literature. ...... Sophmore Class............... s. . Y S EE 1 
1 Freshman Class. ee elen sone sees 5 | 5 

H | H 
DER P : Senior Class; | bilia | 1 
SIPEG CNAME ee d Junior E ERO 1 
Select Course: csrl 16 10 26 
Aggregate Collegiate Department ................. cnc 46 35 81 
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PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. | MALES. | FEMALES. TOTAIS. 

Senior Class... see een enean 2 5 1 

Classical Course............ Middle Class................... eere 7 2 9 
Junior Class........ eee ene eee raro 11 7 18 

Senior Class........ NNN NR AEN 7 6 18 

Scientific Course........... Middle Class............. eere eene 11 14 25 
"d Junior Class... cir 20 18 38 

Senior Class... .. AEN lan 1 1 

Modern Literature... . Middle Class........ .....- ONERE 1 1 2 
Junior Class............ eee nennen 8 5 8 

Select. COUTSE Liuius ila 19 18 37 
Aggregates Preparatory Department....... ..........veerrcrreresersso : 8 Ti | « 158 
Aggregates Collegiate Department . ............ KEREN ENER EEN 46 85 81 
197 112 239 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1874. S 
The following is the estimate of appropriations which the 
Regents consider necessary to maintain the credit and efficieney 
of the University during tke year 1874: 
REGULAR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Salaries nine (9) regular 1nstruetore,, er $17,400 00 
Salaries two (2) special instructors. ..........ssessssserssreressssrerrees 800 00 
Salary Secretary of Board.................. eee aaa 100 00 
Salary Treasurer of Board...........ccicesscsssssenscscecsaseseveenseseeeos 100 00 
Salary of Engineer and Superintendent building..................... 900 00 
- Wages of two (2) Assistant Janitors d and old buildings)... 800 00 
Fuel .......... TE T 1,500 00 
Catalogues ............... A RE ra d S 300 00 
Advertisements............. m E E TA A teins 300 00 
Total regular current expenses for 1874................. e. 22,200 00 
SPECIAL EXPENSES. 
Unpaid building account.................... eee $7,444 81 
Additions to library;.................. eere legni 3,000 00 
Moth-proof cases for zoological specimens............... 1,000 00 
Paper for mounting botanical specimens. ................. 100 00 
Additions to cabinet collections...................... eres. 400 00 
Telegraphic determination of longitude of University, 250 00 
Total special expenses for 1874. ........... Roi $12,194 81 
Total expenses for 1874....................... se. $34,394 81 


The deficit on the building aecount was incurred under the 
following circumstances: During the academic year 1871-72, 
the former Board rented the Unitarian church, at the foot of the 
hill on which the old University building stands, to -provide 
rooms for classes which could not be accommodated in the old 
building. That arrangement proved very disagreeable to students, 
who in order to attend recitations were obliged to pass to and 
fro between the church and the old University building, often at 
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great inconvenience, especially during inclement weather. More- 
over, neither the old building nor the church supplied the kind 
of accommodation which was required for the proper performance 
of university work. To promote the efficiency of the University 
and the comfort of the students, the Board, in the summer of 
1872; decided to prosecute the work on the new building far 
enough to make the building serviceable for the purposes of 
instruction. By so doing, the Board incurred the deficit. The ` 
building, even in its present unfinished state, bears ample testi- 
mony to the judgment and economy with which the moneys at 
their disposal were expended by the Board. It is very desirable, 
for the credit of the State, as well as of the University, that the 
deficit should be paid. 

Additions to the library, moth-proof cases for zoological speci- 
mens, paper for mounting botanical specimens, additions to cabinet. 
collections illustrative of the natural history of Kansas, and the 
determination of the longitude of the University, are believed 


_ by the Regents to be essential to the educational work expected 


of the University. - In this connection, attention is respectfully 
invited to the accompanying memorial from the Faculty, and to 
the reports of Professor Snow and Bard well. 


THE NEW BUILDING. 

According to a carefully prepared estimate, the cost of finish- 
ing and furnishing the building will amount to $35,000. 

In the judgment of the Board, the completion of the building 
is needed to commend the University to the respect and confidence 
of the public. People will not largely patronize an institution 
which they know to be insufficiently equipped for its educational 
work. If the new building is to be filled up with students, it 
must first be fitted up with adequate appointments. The Regents, 
therefore, respectfully recommend that the amount requisite for 
the completion of the building be included in the estimate of 
appropriations for the ensuing year. 

Respectfully submitted. By authority of the Board. 

JOHN’ FRASER, 
iF. T. INGALLS, 


s Committee on Annual Report. 
LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec. 6, 1873. 
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CHANCELLOR'S REPORT. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit the following report 
for the year 1873: 

BUILDINGS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

The old and. new buildings and their appointments were con- 
stantly kept in a good state of repair during the year. I fre- 
quently inspected them in person, and at short intervals and at 
stated times received reports from the Engineer and Superin- 
tendent of buildings in regard to the condition of buildings, fur- 
niture, cisterns, tanks, and heating apparatus. 

The tanks in the fifth story were kept constantly full of water. 
By means of the distributing pipes in the north and south corri- 
dors, 3,000. gallons of water were thus, at any moment, available 
in case of fire. 

- In the summer vacation, the furnaces, which had been damaged —— 
by the hot fires of last winter, were repaired, at a cost of $130.24. ` 

The heating apparatus has worked better than I anticipated, 
considering the unfinished condition of the building. Even in 
the coldest weather, the corridors, stairways and most of the 
rooms were supplied with a sufficient amount of heat. Occasion- 
ally, when strong cold winds were blowing, a few rooms, exposed 
to the winds, were insufficiently heated. I have no doubt that, 
even in the present unfinished state of the building, by putting a 
few coils of pipe along the walls of the more exposed rooms, the 
whole building can be successfully heated, even. in the coldest 
and windiest weather. | 

Through 226 windows which have no interior casings, and 22 
windows which are covered with slats, the cold air of winter 
finds free ingress into the building. When it is borne in mind 
how often the heating arrangements of large buildings prove to 
be either complete failures, or to be so defective as to render nec- 
essary great additional outlay to remove defects, the University 
of Kansas may be considered fortunate in having a heating appa- 
ratus which has, on the whole, worked well under disadvantages 
incident to an exposed and unfinished building. / 

I submit herewith the annual report of the Engineer and Super- 
intendent of buildings. 
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All that was designed, in regard to the partial equipment of 
laboratories, has been satisfactorily accomplished with the appro- 
priation ($2,000) made by the last Legislature. In regard to 
the objects on which the appropriation has been expended, I 
respectfully refer you to the report of Professor Stimpson, who 
drew the designs and superintended the work. 


STUDENTS. 
Number examined for advancement or admission, (Feb.-Nov., 1873,)... 263 
Number enrolled (Feb.-Nov.; 1978,)5u casis eene pri 230 
Number in collegiate department................... eese 81 
Number whose homes are in North and South Lawrence................... 61 
Number whose homes are in other places....................... eese eese 178 
Number of counties represented................... esses 29 


Number of States represented I 13 
| COURSES OF D STRUCTION, 
During the first half of the year the following courses were 
aught, viz.: 1st, A Classical course; 2d, A General Scientific 


course; 3d, A course in Civil and Topographical Engineering. 


The new Scheme of Studies, adopted by the Board, 12th June, 
ult., was, as directed by the Board, put in operation at the begin- 
ning of the present session. That Scheme embraces, Ist, A 
Classical course; 2d, A General Scientific course; 3d, A course 
in Civil and Topographical Engineering; 4th, A course in Modern 
Literature. 

The new Scheme has already accomplished much of what was 
expected from it. Under it the Faculty have been enabled to 
reduce the number of select or irregular students from 139, the 
number for last year, to 63, the number of select students for this 
year. 

The following table shows the classification of students by 


courses, viz. : : 
Glassicaleonise:o cia erar e ton Eo ied liu 54 
Scientific eouree. 67 
Modern TEE 19 
nut COPING. M m 36 
xdi udi Pt quinos 63 
Aggregate, (February to December, 1873,)..................... sss. 239 
LIBRARY. 


About five hundred dollars’ worth of pamphlets, periodicals 
and books were added to the library during the year. 

In regard to the urgent need of considerable additions to the 
library, I submit herewith a memorial from the Faculty. 
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Professor Snow, finding that his other duties leave him no time 
‘to attend to the library, has tendered his resignation as librarian. 
The Faculty respectfully recommend Professor Byron C. Smith 
for the position of librarian, vacated by Professor Snow. 

THE FACULTY. 

The Faculty, comprising eleven instructors, observed the rules 
and regulations of the institution, and performed their duties . 
with regularity, fidelity and diligence throughout the year. 

The nine regular instructors, who practically constitute the 
Faeulty for the purposes of internal government, attended the 
weekly Faculty meetings, at which notes are compared regarding 
the progress, standing and deportment of students, and questions 
regarding the general interests of the institution are freely and 
fully discussed. su ` Së 

At the instance of the Board, the Faculty have had under 
consideration, for some time past, a digest of a course of instruc- 
tion for public high schools. At a conference recently held with 
a few able and experienced educators from different parts of the 
State, an outline of a digest was agreed upon, the details of which 
will probably be completed before the end of this month. The 
Faculty hope to be prepared to submit the completed digest to 
the Board about the middle of January. 

As required by the new statute, the several instructors in the 
University have prepared reports of the work done by them in 
their respective departments. I herewith submit these reports, 
and respectfully invite your careful attention to the statements 
and suggestions contained in them. 

3 FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The expenditures have been carefully confined within the limit 
of the receipts for the year. The receipts from all sources amount 
to $28,235.24, and the expenditures on all accounts to $27,407.06; 
leaving a balance of $828.18 in the treasury on the 3rd Decem- 
ber, inst. Obligations already contracted will exhaust this bal- 
ance in the course of the present month. 

The accounts kept in the treasurer's books show how moneys 
from all sources have been expended. Moneys received from 
the State have been expended solely upon the objects for which 
they were appropriated. The Treasurer's report, herewith sub- 
mitted, presents a clear and complete exhibit of the financial 
condition of the University. 
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WANTS. 


To assist in making up the estimate of appropriations for the 
ensuing year, I respectfully submit to your consideration the fol- 
lowing classified statement of what I believe to be the more 
urgent wants of the University. The University needs — 

An appropriation for salaries of nine (9) regular teachers. ` 

An appropriation for salaries of two (2) special instructors. 

An appropriation for salaries of secretary and, treasurer of 
Board. - i 

An appropriation for salaries of engineer and superintendent 
of buildings and two assistants. 

An appropriation for fuel. 

An appropriation for catalogues. 

An appropriation for advertisements. 

An appropriation for unpaid building account. 

_ An appropriation for addition to library. 
An appropriation for moth-proof cases for zoological collection. 


—— An appropriation for paper for mounting botanical specimens. 


An appropriation for additions to cabinet collections. 

An appropriation for determination of longitude of University 
by telegraphic connection with the observatory at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

An appropriation for completion of new building. 

JOHN FRASER, Chancellor. 

LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec. 2, 1873. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 
The members of the Faculty of the University of Kansas, 


. unanimously agree in urging upon the attention of the Board of 


Regents the pressing need of additions to the library in all its 
departments. The small appropriations that have been made 
for several years, for “ books of reference,” have only in a slight 
degree met the actual wants of the case. 

A library is an indispensable adjunct in the work of higher 
education, and without its aid it is believed to be impossible for 


€ 
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Ahe students to gain that completeness in their acquisitions which 
is worthy the name and the aspirations of this institution. 

It is even felt to be unfair to invite students to a course of 
study which lacks such important facilities. 

After a careful consideration of the wants of the several depart- 
ments, the following is submitted as indicating the least amount 
that will supply the most pressing of the immediate needs: 


t 
Án iie men rue pom re MB faire ge tnos ^7 titres. eile 
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“ture 


For Department History and English Language...................... $° 600 00 
For Department Latin Language and Literature...................... 200 00 , ` 
For Department Greek Language and Literature..................... 200 00 "d 
For Department Modern Languages and Literature.................. 200 00 f 
For Department Mental Philosophy and Logio....................... 200 00 i 
For Department Natural History.................... eere 400- 00 d 
For Department Physics and Chemistry.................. eee 400 00 ; 
For Department Engineering and Drawing (to include charts ` 
and appliances), REENEN ENNEN EN 400 00 : 
For Department Mathematics and Astronomy.......................-. 400 00 : 
. For current periodicals and journals....................... ener 200 00 A 
Total, Levi $3,000 00 * i 


The Faculty further recommend for the department of Natural 
History an appropriation — 
1. For eabinet cases for the protection of mounted birds and mam- 
mals from moths and from dust...................... eere $1,000 00 
2. For paper for mounting herbarium specimeris..................... 100 00 
3. As a fund for meeting the expenses of procuring such speci- 
mens as are occasionally obtainable on very favorable terms.. 400 00 


Total, ire A eee $1,500 00 


In behalf of the first item, it may be stated, the unprotected 
specimens are believed to be worth three thousand dollars ($3,000), 
many of which would be entirely lost without the protection here 
asked for. And it may also be added that should an appropri- 
ation be made for finishing the building, this item of expense 
would be covered thereby, and would not require the appropriation 
now asked. ~ 

For the second item, a reason similar in character to the pre- 
ceding one and of proportionate importance, may be urged. 

For the third item, numerous examples may be cited to show 
that the instances occur where a little expense may secure speci- 
mens of comparatively large value. 1 

For the Department of Astronomy the Faculty recommend the 
appropriation of $250 (two hundred and fifty dollars), which is 
asked to meet the expense of a complete determination of longi- 
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tude, by telegraphie connection, with the observatory at Ann 
Arbor. 

In addition to the scientific value of such a result, the prac- 
tical value of having an absolute standard of time within the 
State is so obvious as to commend itself. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Special appropriation asked for the library......................... s $3,000 00 
For the Department of Natural History..................- eee eeeee eene 1,500 00 
S For the Department of Aestronome, ERR 250 00 
dc ji NN NET $4,750 00 
4 Respectfully submitted, D. H. ROBINSON, 
" Secretary of the Faculty. 
vh LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec, 1, 1873. 
l j 
T REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL 


: AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 
GENTLEMEN: The branches assigned to my department are 


Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, and Political 
Economy. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy are 
studied by the Senior class, one session being devoted to Mental 
Philosophy, the other session of the Academic year being divided 
between Moral Philosophy and Political Economy. Logic is 
studied by the Junior class, during both sessions. The Senior 
class recites to me five times, the Junior class three times a week. 

The text-books used are Bain's Mental Science, Bain's Moral 
Science, The Laws of Pure Thought, by Professor Bowen, of = 
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s Harvard, and Bowen's Political Economy. | 
pe i These text-books are used mainly to open up their respective 
i 3 subjects to the student. Having carefully studied a text-book, 
HB. 3 the student is required to read carefully other books by eminent 
Tus authors on the same subject, to contrast the definitions, divisions, 
2 1 arguments, etc., found in one book with those found in the others, 


and to present the contrasts, with criticisms, in neatly written 
essays. In Logic, numerous exercises are also required in the 
practical application of all the logical canons. 
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The additional books thus needed by the student are, at pres- 
ent, furnished out of my private library. Other professors in the 
institution likewise give to their students the use of books, which 
are not to be found in the very limited and defective library 
belonging to the University. Without an adequate supply of 
good books, bearing on the subjects of text-books, the student 
cannot be trained to habits and methods of critical literary and 
philosophital research. Narrowness, superficiality, and dogma- 
tism, are almost sure to be results of the niethod of instruction 
that limits the student's knowledge of a subject to the contents 
of a single book. In common with the other members of the 
Faculty, I feel that my instructions are narrowed in their range 
and impaired in their usefulness, from lack of books by the best 
authors on the subjects taught in my department. A library is as 


essential to thorough instruction, in literature and philosophy, as ‘ 


apparatus is to laboratory work in chemistry and physics.. 

Last session, to meet the exigencies of departments which are 
overcrowded with work, I gave instruction to classes in Descriptive 
Astronomy, Elementary Algebra, Higher Arithmetic, Higher 
Geography, and Elementary English Composition. This session, 
for the same reason, I am giving instruction in Analytical 
Mechanics ånd in Physical Geography... 

Respectfully submitted. JOHN FRASER, 

Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec. 1, 1878. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LATIN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


———À— — 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: The following report of the Department of Latin 
Language and Literature is respectfully submitted : 

The entire number of students in the University pursuing Latin 
is ninety-nine, classified as follows: In the Junior Preparatory 
class, fifty-four; in the Middle Preparatory class, ten; in the 
Senior Preparatory class, fifteen ; in the Freshman class, thirteen ; 
in the Sophomore class, five; and in the Junior class, three. 

The Junior Preparatory class recites daily. The attention of 
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this class has been chiefly directed to the grammatical forms, 
sentence formation, both oral and written, and parsing. The ear 
is trained to translation quite as much as the eye. The students 
evince unusual interest in the subject, and are making very com- 
mendable progress. 

Owing to the, excessive amount of work in my department, 
Professor Smith has kindly consented to relieve me of the Middle 
Preparatory class. The Professor's report of this cla% is very 
favorable. It has five lessons per week in Cesar’s Commentaries 
de bello Gallico and imitative composition, arid one in Roman 


History. 
The Senior Preparatory class has four recitations per week. 
This class is reading Virgil’s /Eneid, and, in connection with it, 


studying Prosody. Careful attention is also given to prose com- ` 


position, and parsing in Latin. One recitation per week in Ro- 
man history will be added upon the completion of Prosody. 

The Freshman class is reading Cicero de Amicitia, translating 
the review each day from hearing it pronounced, and reproducing 


| a portion of the text from the translation given. One hour per 


week is wholly devoted to Latin prose composition and colloquial 
exercises, as well as a part of every other recitation. Roman 
History will be taken up the second session. The work of the 
class is quite satisfactory. 

The Sophomore class has four recitations per week —three in 
the Odes of Horace, and one in Latin prose composition, and 
colloquial exercises. Many of the questions asked and explana- 
tions given in conducting the recitation are in Latin. Special 
attention is given to metres and scansion. The synonyms, also, 


‘of many words are required. 


The Junior class is reading the Annals of Tacitus, reciting 
three times per week. Latin is largely used in conducting the 
recitation. - The news of the day and short anecdotes are fre- 
quently told in Latin, and free composition in Latin is written 
weekly by each member of the class. "Tabulated lists of the 


derivatives of many Latin words are also required. The next. 


session this class will take up the subject of Roman Art and Lit- 


erature, while reading selections from the plays of Plautus and 
Terence. 


"Carefully prepared written translations of some designated por- 
iion of the text studied, are required weekly from all students, 
except those who compose themes in Latin. 


d 
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In all my instruction,-I endeavor to give the students such a 
knowledge of the language as will-enable them to read it readily, 
to write it correctly, and to acquire as much facility in its con- 
versational use as is possible in the time allowed for its study, 
and with the appliances available. I also desire, in addition to 
a thorough acquaintance with the various forms and a ready use 
of the language, to give a familiar and systematie knowledge of 
Roman sociàl and civil life, art, literature and history, as a suit- 
able basis for subsequent philological study and linguistic culture. 
To accomplish this work well, both student and teacher should 
have access to many books of reference, very few of which are at 
, present to the student attainable. The usefulness, therefore, of 
‘this _ department is greatly impaired by the lack of a few hundred. 
dollars’ worth of books and other appliances. 

D. H. ROBINSON; - 
Prof. Latin Language and Literature. 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY AND METEOROLOGY. 


domani 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 

GENTLEMEN: In this department, instruction has been given 
during the past year in Botany, Zoology, Geology and Meteor- 
ology. These branches have been pursued by the following 
classes: Botany by the Junior Preparatory class, numbering 
55; and by the Senior Preparatory class, numbering 25 ; Zoology 
by the Freshmen, numbering 30 ; Meteorology by the Sophomores 
and Seniors, numbering 12; Geology by the Juniors, numbering 8. 

In each bránch of Natural History, the aim has been to deyelop 
in the student the power of observation by the personal examin- 
ation of natural objects. In all exercises of the class-room, speci- 
mens have taken precedence of text-books. In Botany, the 
students have been trained to write accurate descriptions of 
plants collected by themselves, and to determine the proper class- 
ifieation of each species described. Botanical collections have 
been made by each member of the class, each collection consist- 
ing of at least 40 species, representing the most important natural 
orders of our indigenous phenogamous plants. In several instances 
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these collections have contained upwards of 100 species. In 
Zoology, instruction has been given by text-book, lecture and 
Specimen. The text-book has been used for a few weeks only, 
for the sake of familiarizing the student with the leading divisions 
of the animal kingdom. After this introduction the time of the 
class has been almost entirely spent in describing and classifying 
specimens furnished by members of the class, and representing 
chiefly the two departments of Ornithdlogy and Entomology. 
The collections in Entomology presented by the class for the 
final examinations in June, contained*an aggregate of more than 
4,000 specimens. ` Note books are kept by each student, in which 
are recorded observations coneerning the habits of the various 
birds, insects and other specimens examined. A practical acquain- 
tance with a large number of species is thus attained, so that the 


. student is able to distinguish between the friends and the foes of 


vegetation. Several students in this class have learned the 
process of removing and preserving the skins of birds and mam- 
mals. * 

In Meteorology it is intended that students shall not only become 
familiar with the general principles of the science by methodical 
study of a text-book, but also obtain a practical knowledge of the 
valuable meteorological apparatus belonging to the University. 
Each member of the class is expected to be able, before leaving 
the study, to take charge of a full series of meteorological obser- 
vations. 

The number of specimens in the Natural History cabinets of 
the University now exceeds 12,000. These are distributed as fol- 
lows: Botany, 4,000; Entomology, 4,000; Ornithology, 400, 
Herpetology, 100; Conchology, 600; Geology and Mineralogy, 
3,000. 

The collections in Botany and Entomology are adequately pro- 
tected in cases specially constructed for thèir preservation, but 
the mounted specimens in Ornithology are in danger of destruc- 
tion by moths, and should at once be transferred' to insect-proof 
cases. The specimens in Conchology and Geology are also with- 
out proper accommodations, most of them being packed away in 
boxes and entirely useless in the work of instruction. An appro- 
priation for cabinet-cases is therefore an imperative need of this 
department. 

A small appropriation is also requested for the purchase of 
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suitable paper for T permanent mounting of the herbarium 
specimens. 

During the past two or three years, Harvard, Yale, and other 
Eastern institutions, have made large expenditures in obtaining 
collections of the birds and fossils of Kansas. Hundreds of rare 
birds and car-loads of geological specimens have been freighted 
from Kansas to Cambridge and New Haven. The State of Kansas 
should not allow Eastern collectors to monopolize her scientific 
treasures, but should preserve full collections of these valuable 
specimens within the walls of her State University. In order to 
defray the incidental expenses incurred in this work, an allowance 
for “Additions to the Cabinet of Natural History,” appropriated 
last year for the first time, is again solicited. 

The additions to the Natural History collections during the 
past year have been greater than ever before, and are chiefly the 
result of the personal efforts of the officer in charge, assisted by 
enthusiastic students. Special mention, however, should be made 
of the valuable gifts in the department of Botany, bestowed by 
David Creese, Esq., of Portsmouth, Ohio, and Wm. H. Saunders, > 
M. D., of Lawrence. The former presented specimens of five 
hundred different varieties of wood collected in Ohio, and the 
latter his private herbarium, containing upwards of one thousand 
. Specimens. B 

Respectfully submitted to the Beard, by ` 

: FRANK H. SHOW. » . 
Professor of Natural History and Meteorology. ` 
LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec. 1, 1873. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHE- 
MATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the established requirement, 
I submit the owns report. of the instruction intrusted to my 
charge: 

The NETS, studies for the current term, for the three 
preparatory and the four collegiate classes, commencing with the 
lowest in order, are Practical Arithmetie, Higher Arithmetio, 
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Elementary Algebra, Higher Algebra, Trigonometry, Calculus, 


‘and Astronomy; and for the second half of the Academical year, 


nearly the same branches correspondingly advanced, Geometry 
taking the place of Algebra. 

In THE STANDARD OF ATTAINMENTS, it is sought to secure the 
same degree of preparation that is requisite for admission to 
any of the older colleges of acknowledged excellence, while in 
the collegiate classes it is the aim to maintain a relative rank of 

equal merit. f 

IN THE METHOD OF ada it is kept in view that, 
while some branches, as History and the Languages, are acquired 
chiéfly by the aid of memory, and others, as the Natural Sciences, 
depend upon the powers of memory and observation combined, 
a knowledge of mathematical principles rests largely upon pro- 
cesses of reasoning, and accordingly, each new principle, as it is 
reached, is examined with a critical analysis. 

It is believed, too, that the ability to analyze, which is devel- 
oped by the mental effort necessary to understand mathematical 
precepts, is greatly assisted by a methodical statement, by the 
learner, of the processes required to establish these precepts. 

Two features, then, quite distinct, mark the character of the 
recitations. In the first, it is sought to ascertain by questioning 
what particulars need additional explanation, in order that the 
pupil may thoroughly understand the subject— and the pupil is 
often surprised to discover the points that have been overlooked ; 
in the second, it is required that each member of the class shall 
give an outline of the processes of reasoning. 

Such statements, it is believed, not only fix more clearly the 
knowledge gained, while at the same time giving healthful exer- 
cise to the reasoning faculties, but they also serve to give facility 
in the art of expressing one's ideas with readiness and precision, 
an art often in great need of cultivation. 

The proper test of the complete mastery of mathematical prin- 
ciples is the ability to apply them to the solution of problems 
that occur either in business transactions or in the numerous 
applieations to related branches of science, and, with this view, 
original problems are given with sufficient frequency to enable 
the student to verify this test. ` 

Tar RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED, it is hoped, may be accepted 
as satisfactory, when some considerations, to be mentioned further 
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on, are taken into account. But it seems proper in this connec- 
tion, and due to the students who have been members of my 
classes, to state that, in the main, their interest in the work 
before them, and their hearty do-operation, have added much to 
the degree of success possible, and have rendered the task of 
` instruction most agreeable. 

In ASTRONOMY, .the instruction given consists of Practical 
Asironomy for half the Sophomore year, and Physieal Astron- 
omy in the Senior year. In addition to recitations from the text- 
book, praetice is required in making sextant observations for 
latitude; also, transit observations for local time. An approx- 
imate determination of longitude by means of lunar-star culmina- 
tions has been made, and it was hoped the means would be 
furnished to make a complete determination of the longitude by - 
telegraphic connection with the observatory at Ann Arbor. To 
accomplish this, it was only necessary to extend the telegraphic 
lines from the Western Union station in Lawrence to the observ- 
atory, a distance near à mile, at an expense estimated at $250. 
This connection being made, the uke of the lines from Lawrence 
to Ann Arbor was offered free of charge, and the co-operation 
of Professor Watson, director of the observatory of Ann Arbor, 
was also promised. If this were accomplished, we should have 
an absolute standard of time at one point within the State, from 
which it.would be an easy matter to communicate to other parts 
of the State. I would respectfully urge upon the attention of 
the Board of Regents the desirability and importance of this 
matter. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHEME op InsrRUCTION.— It has 
been intimated that the results attained fall short of what is 
desirable; and here I wish to speak further of that matter. In 
the outline of method as presented, I have stated as the result 
of much observation and experience, what seems not only desira- 
ble, but actually necessary, for the purposes of. mathematical 
instruction. But with the present allotment of three-fourths of 
an hour to each recitation, and only three of these per week, it is 
simply impossible to carry out the plan. Another suggestion 
occurs in this connection: The instruction assighed to this depart- 
ment, which includes a wide range, consists largely of elementary 
drill, work usually given to assistant’ professors or tutors, and 
work which may be satisfactorily-executed by them. Such is the 
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arrangement in the older institutions which have no preparatory 
departments attached, and hence much less elementary work than 
here. I would suggest that it is possible to distribute the work so 
as to give a larger portion of the higher instruction to a first-class 
professor, and the elementary work to an assistant, thereby secur- 
ing better results with no more &etual expense; and I would 
respectfully but earnestly urge this matter upon the attention of 
the Board. Respectfully submitted. 
F. W. BARDWELL, 
Prof. Math. and Astronomy. 
LAWRENCE, Kas, Nov. 28, 1873. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 
‘AND FREE-HAND DRAWING. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: There are two classes in the preparatory course - 
of the French Department. The Middle class commenced the : 
Grammar with the present academic year. The exercises are all 
recited ‘erally, while the translations from English into French 
are given in writing. B 

The Senior Preparatory class, having thoroughly studied and 
reviewed the Grammar, have taken Howard's Aid to French 
Composition. They have also read the Paris Echo, the History 
of France by Fleury, and a considerable part of Otto's Reader. 

In the Collegiate course, French is studied by scientific and 
English literary students of the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
Pylodet's French Literature is used by both classes. Howard’s 
Aid is continued. The exercises of the latter work are prepared 


` in writing, and also translated at sight from the printed page. 


The renderings are made with commendable fluency. Dictation 
exercises are given regularly to all the classes. ` 

Seleetions from the French have been learned and rehearsed 
by many of the students. 

The text-books in the hands of the Collegiate classes are of 
necessity so concise and ‘comprehensive, that their contents are 
mainly indexieal, and serve rather.to excite than gratify the 
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curiosity. The ease with which the advanced student can read 
the language, justifies his desire to examine for himself the more 
noted productions of the classical and contemporaneous periods. 
No adequate idea of the genius and spirit of a book ean be 
obtained, no clear estimate of its value to its time, or of its 
influence upon succeeding development, can be made on the basis 
of criticism, however elaborate, unless accompanied to a certain 
extent by actual perusal. There is special propriety and pur- 
pose in the careful study of French Literature as associated with 
the whole-range of modern authorship. It is only necessary to 
allude to its relation to the intellectual growth in Spain and Italy, 
and to its intimate connection with the early English Literature. 
Itis hoped that an opportunity to give completeness to this depart- 
ment may be afforded by placing a selection, at least, from the 
French classics, and a few translations from the Spanish and Italian 
languages, in the library of the University. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. P. LEONARD. 


LAWRENCE, Kas., Nov. 29, 1873. à 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith present my annual report, as required 
by statute. 

The four collegiate classes and the three preparatory classes 
of the University attend my recitations. A very few irregular 
students do not come to my room.at all. Two special classes 
in the Department,of Modern Literature also recite to me in 
selected studies. — ^ 

In the Preparatory Department the first and third years are 
devoted to English; the second to United States History. His- 
tory is made to interrupt grammatical studies, because I prefer 
to reserve the principles of syntax for the greater maturity of 
the pupil's mind; and yet we cannot forego some drill in the use 
of words and sentences at the very beginning of the-course, since ` 
a large part of our work is done with pencil and paper. 

12 
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In the Collegiate Department the Freshman class has been. 
engaged in studying the structure and sources of the English 
tongue. A section of this class, belonging to the Modern Litera- 
ture course, is devoting one recitation a week to Classical His- 
tory, this topic being chosen to compensate in some measure for 
the fact that the pupils in this course do not have the advantage 
of the instructions of the Classical professors. 

The Sophomore and Junior years have been occupied with 
History, taking the period from 1453, A. D., to 1815, first, and 
the medieval epoch last. A section of the Juniors from the 
Modern Literature course take readings with me in- biographies 
and translations of classical authors once a week. The Senior 
class is engaged in the History of English Literature and an 
examination of selected authors. 

I have given a course in Syntax by dietation. The text-books 
used are Angus’ Hand-book of the English Language, or La- 
tham's, Putz and Arnold’s Ancient Geography and History, 
Putzs Modern History, Hallam's Middle Ages, (abridged edi- 
tion,) and Taine's English Literature. Lectures are given to 
supplement these works. l 

The most urgent want of this department, is suitable books of 
reference in the University library. At present much time is 
consumed in the class-room in quoting authors, reciting facts, 
and furnishing information which the students could quite as 
well find for themselves, if they had the opportunity. Moreover, 
I am precluded from modifying my course, or from extending it 
to points almost essential to a liberal scheme of culture, by the 
want of an adequate library. I cannot too strongly represent 
the disadvantage at which this department is placed from lack 
of proper equipment. As soon as provision shall be made for 
such a course, I propose to give one term in the Freshman year 
to Ancient History, (Jews, Egyptians, Assyrians,) and, after 
that, all the time to a consecutive study of English Literature. 
This course will be so arranged that the History of Europe, from 
the time of Charlemagne to the present, can be pursued in illus- 
tration of Literature, while Rhetoric and Criticism will be taught 
in their application to authors. Such a course will have greater 
continuity and breadth than the present, while History will: be 
made much more minute and graphic. Classical, Mechanical 
and Philosophical History could be taken up on a similar plan 
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in their proper departments, and the whole field be generally 
covered. Very respectfully yours, 
D. O. KELLOGG, Js. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMIS- 
TRY AND PHYSICS. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: In response to your request, I present the fol- 
lowing report of my work in the departments of Physics and 
Chemistry : ' i 

I am engaged in teaching the Middle Preparatory Scientific 
class in Elementary Physics, and the Freshman, Sophomore and 
Junior Scientific classes of the University proper in advanced 
Physics. : : 

The Preparatory class is using Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, 
and will complete it as far as Sound, by the beginning of the 
second term; it has four recitations a week. In these recitations 
stress is laid upon exact definition of technical terms used; the 
attention of the student is direeted to the general principles of 
the science, and simple mathematical problems are given as a 
means of fixing those principles in the minds’ of the students, 
and of testing their knowledge. 

The Freshman Collegiate class is using Deschanel’s Natural 


Philosophy, and is having three recitations a week. I expect ` 


to complete the first volume by the middle of the second 
term, and to have the members of the class in the physical 
laboratory for practical work after that time. It is my endeavor 
with this class, as far as possible, to combine the experimental 
demonstration of physical principles with their mathematical 
expressions. 7 

The Sophomore class, which should be pursuing the last half 


of the course now^commenced by the Freshman, owing to the. 


adoption of a new curriculum this last fall are now obliged to 
crowd the work of two years into one. They are having three 
recitations a week, and have already finished Mechanics and 
Sound, as presented in Rolf & Gillett’s course of Physics. 
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The Junior class is having a special course in the methods of 
physical research. I am able to meet it but one hour a week, 
though I think three could be profitably spent by the students in 
the laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY.—[Īn the department of Chemistry, according to 
the college programme, there were to be three classes studying 
the subject this term, viz.: The Freshman and Sophomore classes 
in the Scientific course, and the Junior class in the Classical and 
Modern Literature courses. 

The Freshman class has a recitation of one hour a’week, and 
an exercise in the laboratory of two hours. Owing to the delay 
incident to obtaining goods from the East, the laboratory practice 


was not commenced until some time after the beginning of the 


first term, but the class were soon at work with much interest, and 
there is a promise of good results for the session. 

They are performing the experiments of Elliott & Storer's 
Abridged Manual of Chemistry, and at the recitations are expected 
not only to describe, the processes of each, but to state clearly 
the result reached. I aim to give them a familiarity with the 
more common elements and chemical compounds, and also a 
knowledge of the leading methods and principles of the science. 

The Sophomore class commenced the subject in September last, 
but for convenience in the use of apparatus and for the saving of 

-time, a change has been made, with the consent of the Faculty, 
in the distribution of the work of this class. Under the new ar- 
rangement the same ground is to be covered as in the old scheme, 
but the work is postponed till next term. 

The Junior class is going rapidly over an elementary treatise, 
to give those who are unacquainted with the subject some knowl- 
edge of chemical substances preparatory to a more critical ii 
of the science in Cook's Chemical Philosophy. 

. During the spring, in addition to my class work I was en- 
gaged, at your request, in superintending the details of the partial 
equipment of the laboratories, for which there was appropriated 
last February the sum of $2,000. Ofthis about $800 was spent 
in the simple and temporary stair-case, partitions and tables 
needed to make the botanical laboratories serviceable, leaving 
only $1,200 for the physical and chemical laboratóries. While 
the sum thus spent has made work with the various classes 
possible, there are many things still necessary to the complete or- 
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ganization of these laboratories, if, as the Regents require, the 
Sciences are to be so taught “as to train the student to habits of 
independent observation and research." 

To carry out this requirement; something more seems to be nec- 
essary than the exhibition of experiments to the class, and each 
student ought to have the means not only of illustrating, but of 
applying his knowledge in a course of exact and complete exper- 
iments; and, as in literature the student perfects and strength- 
ens his knowledge by constantly using it in the performance of 
literary work, so must it be perfected in the physical sciences 
by its actual use in experimental work. — . 

I have endeavored, as my opportunities admitted, to keep this 
end in view, but I beg leave to add that, in my judgment, the 
efficiency of both departments would be increased if I could be 
relieved from the petty but engrossing labor of preparing, clean- 
ing, and putting together apparatus to be used in the constantly 
recurring experimentation, especially in the chemical laboratory, 
where the details of this work are minute and numerous. 

Among the wants of the Physical Department may be enume- 
rated some form of Atwood's machine for demonstrating the laws 
of uniformly accelerated motion, and a set of glass slides suitable 
for lantern illustration of the various branches of the subject. 

In the chemical laboratory there will be required, to carry out 


the present course of instruction, a set of apparatüs for qualitative. 


analysis. This was not needed before, because there was no class 
sufficiently advanced; but next year this will not be the case. 
Yours respectfully, 
FRED. E. STIMPSON, 
Prof. of Physi and Chemistry. 
lt Kas., Dec. 1, 1873, 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF: ENGINEERING. 


\ 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: I hereby very respectfully submit the following 
report for the scholastic year 1872-3, and for the first three 
months of 1873-4, of the work done in my departments, and of 
ihe manner in which it has been done. 
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In 1872-3, I was employed as Professor of Civil Engineering 
and Drawing. In 1873-4, as Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Industrial Drawing and German Language. 

Number of students in Civil Engineering, 36; in Drawing, 81; 
in German, 42. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. | 

My lectures were frequented by 36 students, classified as fol- 
lows: In 1872-3, Senior Preparatory, 6; Freshman Collegiate, 1 ; 
Sophomores, 7; Junior, 2; Senior, 1. In 1873-4, Senior Pre- 
paratory, 5; Freshmen Collegiate, 7; Sophomores, 5; Junior 
Collegiate, 1; Senior Collegiate, 1. 

Branches taught: Applied mechanics; descriptive geometry; 


,surveying; civil engineering proper; industrial drawing (which 


is taught in its general principles in the scientific course) was in 
the engineering course treated as a specialty, with especial refer- 
ence to the professional aims of the engineer. 

Books used: Davies’ Surveying, Gillespies Higher Surveying, 
Davies Descriptive Geometry and Shades and Shadows, Ran- 
kin's Civil Engineering, and Henck’s Field-Book. These books 
were used as references and authorities. The teaching, as farther 
on described, was oral and independent. 

The Senior Preparatory and Freshmen classes, except a few extra 
lessons in Industrial Drawing, did not participate in lectures 
under this head, but they were required to take part in the field 
exercises, which were prosecuted whenever the weather permitted, 
in order to prepare them as early and thoroughly-as possible for 
praetieal work in the profession, which training must necessarily 
be very insufficient if limited to the few exercises in the last two 
years of the Collegiate department. They were shown the.use of 
instruments in surveying, leveling, and laying out of roads, 
canals, etc. They were taught to measure and lay out lines with 
chain, pickets and transit with care and precision, instructed 
when, where, and how to givetransit-points, signals, (as commonly 
employed by American engineers), and graphically to solve prob- 
lems by help of scale, protractor and triangle. 
^ SoPHOMORE CLASS, First Term.— Branches taught (theoreti- 
cally in this term, and practically through the, whole year, when- 
ever the weather permitted): Unit of measure; use and adjust- 
ment of transit and level; laying out of lines with rod, chain and 
tape, of angles with ordinates and transit; measurement of heights 
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with level and vertical limb, computing of areas and laying out 
of given areas. Mapping: Lines by ordinates (use of traverse 
tables, sines, cosines and tangents); protractor; curves. In field- 
work I gave instruction, whenever opportunity offered, in matters 
pertaining to the profession. 

Second Term.— Leveling; topography; and higher surveying, 
(civil engineering). Exercises in drawing and field practice in 
afternoons when the weather permitted. 

JUNIOR CLass, both Terms. — Descriptive Geometry, ete., and 
appropriate Drawing. 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR CrassEs, First Term.— Applied Me- 
chanics: materials and structures, (a) principles of stability, 
strength, (b) masonry; drawing. Civil Engineering proper: sur- 


‘ey, location and construction of roads and railways; measure- 


ment and computation of earthwork and masonry. Field Prac- 
tice: The students were trained to comprehend the topography 
of the ground in relation to structures, etc. In field instructions 
I endeavored to prepare the students for possible as well a5 actual 
difficulties, by referring to the history of the profession and to 
my own experience. The students were required to read copious 
miscellaneous reports of engineers of eminence and engineering 
periodioals, and the professor by pertinent questions tried to in- 
form himself if the students had complied. Jt is very desirable— 
it is indeed absolutely necessary, that adequate means be furnished 
for the purchase of books of reference, the prices of which, in this 
branch of science, is beyond the means of private persons. Drawing 
of maps; plans of architecture; depot grounds, etc. 

Second Term.—Carpentry; metallic structures; supply and 
distribution of water, drainage, canals, river improvements; 
drawing of maps and profiles of actual surveys. The intention 
being to train up good, practical and self-relying men, I have 
deviated from the course generally pursued. I did away with the 
common recitation; orally explained the principles, and by cita- 
tion of examples tried to interest the students. At home they had 
to read up the matter discussed, and I tried to inform myself at 
the next, lecture, or by occasional questions, if the students had 
mastered the stibject. In field practice I continually found occa- 
sion to elucidate the lesson. I also always encouraged the stu- 
dents to question me on all points of interest to them. 

Great attention was paid to accurate graphical solutions, besides 
mathematical ones. | 
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. One student graduated at the end of the year 1872-3, and has 
since been employed on the K. P- R. R., and will under promis- 
ing auspices go to South America next spring. 

One member of the Junior class left for New England, where 
he is very profitably employed as assistant engineer on a railroad. 

Mr. Noyes, who will graduate next June, has acquired a more 
than ordinary amount of theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the profession, partly by considerable private reading and study, 
and partly by serving with engineering parties during his vaca- 

ations. I have no doubt that he will in after-life acquit himself 
with honor to the University. 
FREE-HAND DRAWING. 

In teaching free-hand drawing, my obj ébt was — first, to cultivate 
the understanding and true appreciation of art-products; second, 
free, easy and independent reproduction of objects of art with 
pencil and brush. The number of my pupils in drawing was 81, 
divided into four classes. 

Plan Pursued.—First (Lowest) Class. Outline drawing from 
figures given on the blackboard. In progress, figures were drawn 
and erased, and the students required to reproduce them from 
memory on paper and on blackboard. . a 

Second Class. The same with shaded figures. Afterwards, 
for the drawings, natural objects were substituted — as leaves, 
branches, etc. Foreshortening commenced and the elementary 
principles of perspective. Drawings from solids progressively, 
as far as limited means allowed. 

Third Class. Principles of perspective. Drawing from copies 
of the human head and body. Copies were put on an easel at 
some distance; later the students had to copy them from memory. 
Drawings of landscape in pencil (copies.) Help and instruction 
were given to the students individually as needed. 

Fourth Class. Practice at any hour; instruction and help 
individually whenever I was otherwise free. Drawing in pencil 
and crayon, distemper, sepia and water-colors from ‘copies. l 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


This branch was taught as a specialty along with the lessons in 
Civil Engineering. Here the aim was mechanical proficiency, 
accuracy, fine touch, elegance and finish in design and correct 
judgment of eye. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES IN INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.— 1871-3, Senior 
Preparatory, 6 students; Freshmen Collegiate, 2; Sophomore 5; 
Junior Collegiate, 2; Senior, 1. 1873-4: Senior Preparatory, 7 
students; Freshmen, 6; Junior Collegiate, 1; Senior Collegiate, 1. 

Senior PREPARATORY CLAss.— Use of drawing instruments ; 
shading with pen; coloring; drawing to scale. 

FRESHMAN CLass.—Geometrical drawing; ornamentation; 
architectural designs and plans from models. 

SOPHOMORE (COLLEGIATE) CLAss.— Topographical maps and 
plans, in ink and colors. Junior and senior (Collegiate), pro- 
traction; shades and shadows; perspective. Machine drawing. 
I correct and instruct individually as occasion requires, besides 
laying down the principles in general class instruction. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

The plan of the course is laid down for four years. Number 
attending were: Senior Preparatory, 16 Students; Freshmen, 17 ; 
Sophomore, Juniors and Seniors, 9; in all, 42. Books used: 
Wrage’s Grammar, Schiller's Don Carlos. 

First Year.— (a) Memory exercises (small pieces from classic 
writers daily committed to memory). (b) Grammar: forms 
including the regular verb; (c) exercises in reading and speaking; 
(d) copious exercises in writing German. 

Second Year.—(a) Memory exercises; (b) Grammar: irregu- 
lar verb, syntax and prosody ; ; (c) written exercises; (d) reading 
and speaking. 

Third Year—(a) Memory exercises; (b) reading Schiller's 
Don Carlos, and Secession of the Netherlands; (e) written 
composition; (d) History of Literature from remote antiquity to 
second half of the seventeenth century, with special regard to 
development of the language. 

Fourth Year.— (a) Recitations; speaking-and debating in Ger- 
man; (b) written essays and criticisms on authors read; (c) Read- 
ing: Goethe's Faust, Herder, Kant and Fichte; (d) History of 
Literature finished. 

l S. W. Y. SCHIMONSKY, 
Prof. Engineering, Industrial Drawing and German. 


LAWRENCE, Kas., Nov. 30, 1873. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT.OF GREEK 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 

GENTLEMEN: The last two Preparatory classes and the first 
three of the Collegiate course are represented this year in my 
department. The Scheme of Study at present in force contem- 
plates carrying the Greek also through the senior year, which at 
our next report will enable me, it is hoped, to state progress of 
full six classes. Our preparation is still necessarily slight, cov- 
ering but two years; but in comparison with the work done in 
other institutions, I trust this defect is fully compensated by our 
advanced course. The growth of the scientific element in modern 
education has relieved the ancient languages in great part of 
‘their function of imparting mere discipline to the faculties, while 
-the profound development of historical studies has imposed 
upon instruction in these languages the task of relating their ` 
study to all the elements of human culture, and making them, as 
they alone can, serve a thorough historical training. To make 
such study successful we stand in need of very different apparatus 
from the old Lexica and texts still in use; we need such literature 
from all sources, as will give us the impression which all the 
phases of Hellenic civilization have made upon its most gifted 
students ; we want to be able to revive it for ourselves as well as 
study it through the media of later genius. Illustrations, too, of 


scenery, life and art, are not to be dispensed with. The standard 


of our classes is advancing so rapidly that it is difficult to state 
exactly the work done. The Freshman class is still in Xenophon. 
The Sophomore class will read Demosthenes’ Oration on the 
Crown (entire), and the Apology and Crito of Plato. The 
Junior class expects to read about twenty-four books of Homer 
and a drama of Sophocles. Grammatical and historical studies 
are pursued without interruption, with such facilities as.we have. 
In addition to the work of my own department, I conduct for 
Professor Robinson a class of five weekly recitations, and one in 
Roman history of one weekly exercise. 
Respectfully submitted. BYRON C. SMITH, 
SZ Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN ANAT-. 
OMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with your request, I have the 
honor to make the following report of the department of Human 

Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene, of the University: 
' There are two classes pursuing the study of Human Anatomy 
and Physiology, and Hygiene, under my instructions, viz.: The 
Senior Preparatory class, numbering nineteen, and the Junior 
Collegiate class, numbering four. The Senior Preparatory class 
have two recitations each week during the year. . The course of 
study intended to be completed by this class embràces the follow- 
- ing subjects: The proximate principles of food, and the sources 
from which they are obtained — digestion, absorption, the blood, 
respiration, the circulation, vital heat, and nutrition; the gen- 
eral structure and function of the nervous system—the spinal 
. nerves, the cranial nerves, structure and function of the several 
ganglia of the brain and spinal cord, the sympathetic system, 
and the special senses. The text-bóok-used by this class is Dal- 
ton’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

The Junior Collegiate class have one lesson each week during 
the year. The course of study for this class embraces the gen- 
eral principles of physiology, more especially in their relations 
to public hygiene; the nature and causes of disease, especially of 
epidemics, and the rational means for their arrest and prevention, 
and public hygiene. The instruction in this course is given chiefly 
by lectures. — | 

There is an urgent need in this department for a set of plates ` ` 
illustrating the minute anatomy of the more important organs, 
and for models of the eye; ear, and larynx. A full set of such 
plates would cost about fifty dollars; a model of the ear about 
sixty dollars; a model of the eye: about thirty dollars; and a 
model of the Jarynx about fifteen dollars; making in all about 
one hundred and fifty-five ($155) dollars. 

Respectfully submitted. ALBERT NEWMAN, 

Special Instr in Anat. and Phys., and Hygiene. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit the following report 
of my department for the year 1873: 

From January to June I gave instruction in vocal music to the 
Middle Preparatory class, twice a week; Senior Preparatory class, 
twice a week; Freshman class, once a week. As far as the musical 
ability of each class admitted, I followed the course of instruction 
published in the last annual catalogue. 

This session, with the consent of the Faculty, I have classified 
the students who receive instruction from me, solely aecording to 
their standing in music. By this arrangement I have formed two 
classes, viz.: a junior class, and an advanced class. Each class 
recites twice a week.^ The junior class is studying the rudiments 
of vocal music. The advanced class is studying glee, opera, and 
oratorio, with gratifying diligence and success. 

Respectfully submitted. J. E. BARTLETT, 

Instructor in Vocal Music. 

LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec. 1, 1873. 


REPORT OF ENGINEER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF BUILDINGS. 


To the Regents of the University of Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to subinit the following report, 
showing the work done in my department during the year ending 
December 31, 1873: 

During the months of January, February, March, and a por- 
tion of April, my time and that of my two assistants was fully 
occupied in cleaning, warming gnd supplying with water the 
new University building, making such repairs and changes as- 
could not be postponed, and waiting upon persons visiting the 
building. 

In cold weather our work commences at five o'clock A. M., at 
which time the fires are opened, and as soon as steam can be 
raised we commence heating the building. In all severe weather 
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‘ we have been obliged to warm the building on Saturday and 
Sunday as well as on the days when there was school. We stop- 
ped warming the building in the spring, about the middle of 
April, and commenced in the fall on the 29th day of September. 
The finished portion of the building has been cleaned with 
water daily. 

‘The students object to using the water from our cisterns for 
drinking purposes, on account of its being colored by the smoke 
that settles on the roof, and they have been supplied with good 
drinking water from the well of Mr. H. W. Baker. 

Since we stopped warming the building in the spring, we have 
in addition to the daily care of buildings and waiting upon visi- 
tors, accomplished the following work: 

' Cleared out and cleaned main hall and the rooms in the south 
wing. 

Put up registers in main hall, main corridor, and some of the 
unfinished rooms. “+ 

Made the necessary changes and arrangements for com- 
mencement. . 

Cleaned the windows twice, once in spring and once in fall. 

Cleaned the ground at different times, and put up posts and 
rails for hitching horses. 

Repaired all broken windows. 

Repaired doors and locks. 

Oiled finished floors and stairs. 
.  Varnished portions of the wood-work i in finished part of the 

building. 

Made repairs and changes on coils and pipes for heating 
building. 

Repaired furnaces and pipes connected with boilers. 

Emptied and cleaned cistern in boiler room. 

Painted and varnished the most of theiron-work in the building. 

Put in pipes and fittings for water and gas on new chemical 
tables. 

Oiled chemical tables and tables i in the denen of Min 

Put up temporary partitions and doors in unfinished rooms. 

Removed library, apparatus, shelving, ete., from the old Uni- 
versity building to the new. L 

Put up shelves in library and other rooms in the new building. 

Repaired meteorological instruments. 


—— 
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Repaired windows, fences, etc., at the old University building. : 

In addition to the above, I have given such time as I could 
spare from other work, to making and repairing apparatus in the 
Physieal and Chemieal departments. 

The tanks have been filled with water from time to time during 
the summer, with a view to having a good supply of water in the 
building in case of fire, as well as for daily use in the building. 

The old University building, as well as the new, has been occu- 
pied SS night during the year by a trusty man. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN N. ROBERTS, 
Supt. of Bwildings and Engine. 
LAWRENCE, Kas., Dec. 2, 1873. 


KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


REGENTS' REPORT. 


To His Excellency, THos. A. OsBoRN, Governor of the State of 
Kansas: 

. Str: In compliance with the statutes of Kansas, we beg leave 
to make the following report as the Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: 

As required by the law concerning State institutions, approved 
March 6, 1873, and in obedience to your instructions, we took the 
oath of office, and duly organized, April 1, 1873, receiving from 
our predecessors in office the property and papers held by them. 

The financial condition of the institution at that date will be 
seen by reference to the Treasurer's report hereto appended. (See 
financial statement, No. 6, in said report.) 

In the very outset we endeavored to obtain a elear idea of the 
object sought to be accomplished by the creation and maintenance 
of agricultural colleges. 

The fundamental law governing these institutions is an act of 
' Congress entitled “An act donating lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts," approved July. 2, 1862, a 
copy of which is appended. The fourth section requires that the 
interest of all moneys derived from the sale of the lands donated 
“shall be inviolably appropriated by each State which may take 
and elaim the benefit of this act, to the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one college, where the leading object shall ' 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, tó teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the Legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in 
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order to promote the liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes, in the several pursuits and professions i in life." 

By transposing the clauses, and omitting those which prescribe 
the means by which the object is to be gained, rather than the 
object itself, the section may be fairly stated, thus: “In order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life, each State” 
accepting this grant “shall maintain a college where the leading 
object shall be to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Without detailing the steps by which, through patient investi- 
gation, we have reached our conclusions, suffice it to say that we 
are unanimously agreed upon the following points: 

1. We understand the “industrial classes” to embrace all those 
where the avocations or pursuits ordinarily require a greater exer- 
cise of manual or mechanical than of purely mental labor. Itis 
impossible to draw a sharply defined line between the industrial 
and professional classses, for every avocation demands both men- 
tal and manual effort. But in the absence of any authoritative 
definition, either by courts or lexicogr aphers, for the purpose of 
marking the general boundaries which, in our opinion, should 
divide agricultural from other colleges, we accept the recognized 
distinction between the mechanic and industrial arts and the lib- 
eral arts, as given by Webster: the industrial arts are those in 
which the hands and body are more concerned than thé mind; 
the liberal arts are those in which the mind or imagination is 
chiefly concerned. 

2. While not necessarily ignoring other and minor objects, the 
leading and controlling object of these institutions should be “to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanie arts.” A prominence should be given to these branches 
in the degree that they are actually used by the farmer or me- 
chanic. l 

3. As against the opinion that the aim of these colleges should 


- be to make thoroughly educated men, we affirm that their greater 


aim should be to make men thoroughly edúcated farmers, and for 
three reasons: 

First: A student may receive -the highest scholastice education 
afforded by universities, and yet know nothing of practical farm- 


ing. 
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Second: Although we hold that the mental faculties are as well 


disciplined by the mastery of those sciences which relate most 
directly to agriculture as by the study of any -other branches of 


learning, therefore that mental development can be as truly- 


gained in agricultural as in other colleges, yet we affirm that their 
greatest aim should be to teach the farmer how best to apply the 
truths of science in the management of his farm, and how most 
to profit thereby. . d 

Third: The primary aim of literary colleges is, and for cen- 
turies has been, to discipline the mind, other purposes being second- 
ary. The doors of these noble institutions are alike open to the 
children of the industrial and the professional classes. It is 
neither necessary, economical or wise for the State to maintain an 


agricultural college which shall seek to do precisely the same . 


work for the same purpose. Congress evidently had quite a differ- 

ent purpose in view when, as in the title of the organic act, it 

designated these colleges as for the benefit of “ Agriculture and 

the.Mechanic Arts," instead of “for the benefit of the children 
of farmers and mechanics." 

4. As a larger number of the citizens of Kansas are engaged 
in farming than in any other industrial pursuit, we are agreed 
that in this institution greater attention should be paid to the 
sciences which most concern agriculture than to those which relate 
to the mechanic arts. Nevertheless, since most of these branches 
of learning are equally useful to the mechanic — since some skill 
in the use of the mechanic’s tools is advantageous to the farmer, 
and more especially since the Congressional grant was made "to 
promote" the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes,” upon conditions which cannot be repealed by State senti- 

ment dr en&etment, we feel bound, in so far as we shall have the 
ability, both as the lawful trustees of that grant, and because of 
the peculiar necessities of a young and growing State, to place 
fairly within reach of the youths of Kansas, such knowledge and 
skill as will best and. soonest enable them to earn an honorable 
livelihood by the practice of some one of the industrial pursuits, 
common in the State. 

In accordance with these views, the Board has made every 
effort and fully purposes to use every proper means for executing 
the policy first officially announced September 3, 1873, and 
hereby reaffirmed : 
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“For the purpose of defining the policy of the Board of Regents of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and as a guide to the Faculty in pre- 
paring a new curriculum — ; 

“Resolved, That the object of this institution is to impart a liberal and 
practical education to those who desire to qualify themselves for the actual 
practice of agriculture, the mechanic trades or industrial arts. 

“Prominence shall be given to agriculture and these arts in the proportion 
that they are severally followed in the State of Kansas. 

* Prominence shall be given to the several branches of learning which 
relate to agriculture and the mechanic arts, according to the directness and 
value of the relation. 


During the vacation, Joseph Denison, D. D., having resigned, 
John A. Anderson was elected President. Professor M. L. Ward 
was elected to the chair of Mathematics, Professor J. S. Whitman 


to thatof Botany and Entomology, Professor William K. Kedzie 


to that of Chemistry and Physics, L. R. Elliott, Land Agent, in 
place of the Hon. Isaac T. Goodnow, resigned. 
These gentlemen entered upon the discharge of their several 
duties September 1, 1878. The appropriations made by the, last 
Legislature have: been faithfully expended as designated. The 
wing to the barn has been finished, and other needed improve- 
ments made upon the farm. Fora description of stock purchased 
and other details, please see report of farm department. The fol- 
lowing order was made and is now in force: | 
“Resolved, For the purpose of executing the provisions of the financial 
system adopted by the Board of Regents September 3d, 1878, the-following 


orders are hereby made, and the officers concerned directed to govern them- 
selves accordingly: 


“I. The President will submit to the Executive Committee at each regular 
meeting, an estimate of all expenditures proposed to be made during the 
current month. All officers of the college desiring expenditures in their 
several departments, will present estimates of the same to the President, on 
or- before the first (1st) of each month. 


“II. The amount allowed by the Executive Committee upon such estimates- 
must not be exceeded by the officer authorized to make the expenditure, 
except upon the written authority of the President, who shall report the 


. reason for his action in each case. 


“III Disbursing officers must, on or before the second of each month, 
deliver to the Secretary, in duplicate, itemized vouchers of expenditures, 
certified: correct by the party from whom the purchases were made, or by 
whom the labor was performed, and bearing the approval of the superin- 
tendent of the given department. 


“IV. At each regular meeting of the committee, the Secretary will sub- 


- 
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mit an abstract showing the aggregates of amounts allowed to each depart- 
ment during the previous month, and of the vouchers presented for audit 
from each department during the same period. 
“V. Af each regular meeting, the Treasurer will present to the committee 
an estimate of the funds which may be available during the current month. 
“VI. Officers receiving moneys on account of the institution will deliver 


the same to the Treasurer, on or before the last day of each month, notify- 


ing the Secretary thereof. 
“VII. The Secretary will transmit an official copy of this order to each 
person concerned." 


Since the course of study guides the work of an institution; as 
a rudder does a ship, we have adopted a: curriculum which is 
fully in unison with the policy expressed, and will make such 
changes therein as experience shall advise. Believing that this 


college was designed for the masses rather than for a favored - 


few, we shall act accordingly, avoiding a duplication of the 
"common schools on the one hand, and of the State University 
. and Normal Schools on the other. 

The financial condition of the college, November 30, 1873, 
will be seen by reference to the Treasurer’s report, hereto 
appended. 

It will thus be seen that we have made important changes in 
the policy and conduct of the institution. We have been guided 
therein by a careful observance of the organic law, and the 
unprecedented number of students in attendance indicates that 
our action has met the best of all indorsements—that of the 
persons for whose benefit the endowment was made. 


By the second proviso of section 5 of that law, we are pro- | 


hibited from üsing any portion of the Congressional fund in the 
erection of buildings. It is as follows: 

“ Second, No portion of said fund, nor the interest hasn, shall be 
applied, directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the pur- 
chase, erection, preservation or repair of any building or buildings.” 


In accepting the endowment, he people of Kansas officially. 


agreed to this among other conditions. The present buildings 
are wholly inadequate. Every room is crowded, and classes in 


telegraphy, printing, sewing and instrumental music are com- 


pelled to recite in the chapel. The time has come when prudence 


and economy, as well as honor and a just regard for the interests - 


of the industrial classes of Kansas, imperatively call for the 
immediate erection of suitable buildings and shops. We are 
simply the legal representatives of the institution. As such we 
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have fully done that which, in honor and in heart, we felt bound 
to do, and as such we now ask that the people of Kansas shall 
fulfil! their solemn contract. 

In reviewing the past, we find it burdened with perplexity and 
anxiety. Unless the institution is freed from a debt which we 
did not create, and under which neither it nor we ought to suffer, 
and unless suitable buildings and facilities are.furnished, we can 
hope to accomplish but little more. 


We have the honor to be, your servants, 


+ JAMES ROGERS, J. K. HUDSON, 
N. A. ADAMS, N. GREEN, 
JOSIAH COPLEY, J. A. ANDERSON. 
CHAS. REYNOLDS, 


" 


bo THE ENDOWMENT ACT. 


Be it dui etc., That there be granted to the several States for the 
purposes héreiuafier mentioned, an amount of public land, to be appor- 
e tioned tó each State, a quantity equal to thirty thousand acres for each 

Senator and Representative in Congress, to which the States are respectively 
entitled by the apportionment under the census of eighteen hundred and 
sixty: Provided, That no mineral lands shall be selected or pur chased under 
the provisions of this act. 

SECTION 2. That the land aforesaid, after being surveyed, shall be appor- 
tioned to the several States in sections or subdtivisioni of sections, not less 
than one quarter of a section; and whenever there are public lands in a 

«è State subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, the quantity to which said State shall be entitled shall be selected from 
such lands within the limits of such State, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby directed to issue to each of the States in which there is not the 
quantity of public lands subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, to which said State may be entitled under the 
provisions of this act, land scrip to the amount in acres for the deficiency 
of its distributive uses and purposes prescribed in this act, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever: Provided, That in no case shall any State to 
which land scrip may thus be issued be allowed to locate the same within 
the limits of any other State, or of any "Territory of the United States, but 
their assignees may thus locate said land scrip upon any of the unappropri- 
ated lands of the United States subject to sale at private entry at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, or less, per acre: And provided, further, That not 

" more than one million acres shall be located by such assignees in any one 

l of the States: And provided further, That no such location shall be made 
Se before one year from.the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the expense of management, 
superintendence and taxes from date of selections of said lands, previous to 
their sales, and all expenses incurred in the management and disbursement 


Ab 
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of the money which may be received therefrom, shall be paid by the State 

to which they may belong, out of the treasuty of said States, so that the 

entire proceeds of the sale of said lands shall be applied, without any 
diminutiòn whatever, to the purpose hereinafter mentioned. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all money derived from the sale 
of the lands aforesaid by the States to which the lands are apportioned, and 
from the sale of land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in 
stocks of the United States or of the States, or of some other safe stocks 
yielding not less than five per centum upon the par value:of said stocks ; and 
that the money so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of 
which shall remain forever undiminished (except so far as.may be provided 
for in section fifth of this act), and the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated by each State which may take and claim the benefit of this act, 
to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college where 
the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions in life. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of land and land scrip 
hereby authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which, as. 
well as to the provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the 
several States shall be signified by legislative acts: 


First. If any portion of the fund be invested, as provided by the foregoing 
section, or any portion of the interest thereon shall, by any action or con- 
tingency, be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the State to which it 
belongs, so that the capital of the fund shall remain forever undiminished ; 
and the annual interest shall be regularly applied without diminution to the 
purposes mentioned in the fourth section of this act, except that a sum, not 
exceeding ten per centum upon the amount received by any State under 
the provisions of this act, may be expended for the purchase of lands for 
sites or experiipgntal farms, whenever authorized by the respective legisla- 
tures of said Sta 

Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, pres- 
ervation or repair of any building or buildings.” 

Third. Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the provisions 
of this act shall provide, within five years at least, not less than one college, 
as described in the fourth section of this act, or the grant to such State shall 
cease; and said State shall be bound to pay the United States the amount 
received of any lands previously sold, and that the title to purchasers under 
the State shall be valid. 

* Fourth. An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each 
college, recording any improvements and experiments made, with their 
cost and results, and such other matters, including State industrial and 
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economical statistics, as may be supposed useful, one copy of which shall 
be transmitted by mail free, by each to all the other colleges which may be 
endowed under the provisions of this act, and also one copy to the Secretary 
of Interior. 

Fifth. When lands shall be selected from those which have been raised ~ 
to double the minimum in price in consequence of railroad grants, they ° 
shall be computed to the States at the maximum price, and the number of 
acres proportionally diminished. 

Sixth. No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection against 
the government of the United States, shall be entitled to the benefit of this 
act. | ) 

Seventh. No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this act, unless it 
shall express its acceptance thereof by its Legislature within two years from 
the date of its approval by the President. 

SEC. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip issued under the provi- 
sions of this act shall not be subject to location until after the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three. 

MEC. 7. And be it further enacted, That the land officers shall receive the 

same fees for locating land scrip issued under the provisions of this act as 
is now allowed for the location of military bounty land warrants under 
existing laws: Provided, Their maximum compensation shall not be thereby 
increased. 
' Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Governors of the several States 
to which scrip shall be issued under this act shall be required to report 
annually to Congress all sales made of such scrip until the whole shall be 
disposed of, the amount received for the same, and what appropriation has 
been made of the proceeds. 

Approved July 2, 1862. 


Ki 


PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 


dla Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural Cot- 
ege: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit the following report; 
and the radical changes in the policy of this institution seem to 
require greater detail than will hereafter be necessary. 

The Presidency was tendered to me July 30th, 1873, and ac- 
cepted September third, the fall term beginning September the 
eleventh. 

l. THE ORGANIC LAW. 


The act of Congress endowing agricultural colleges, prescribes 
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that their leading object shall be *to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.” 

1. WHAT Is A LIBERAL EDUCATION AS PRESCRIBED BY THIS 
ACT? l 

Words, like trees, are the product of various elements, and 
often of many centuries. Liberal is a casein point. The Roman 
slave was subjected toa bondage compared with which the worst 
form of American slavery might be deemed liberty. A man who 
was “no slave” was called “liber.” In those days more than in 
these, manual labor was the chief service of the slave. Hence the 
condition of the “liber” was, in a general sense, a condition of 
freedom from manual labor. During succeeding centuries, but 
still under tyrannies, the French liberal and the English liberal. 
retained the leading signification of general freedom from that 
physical toil which is the warp and woof of a slave's daily life. 
Early English authors designate by it “that which befits a * gen- 
tle’- man as distinguished from a manual laborer, and that it yet 
expresses the original meaning is eyident from its present use as 
applied to the arts. Webster draws the line between the liberal 
and mechanical or industrial arts in these words: “The liberal 
arts are such as depend more on the exertion of the mind than 
on the labor of the hands; and regard amusement, curiosity or 
intellectual improvement rather than the necessity of subsist- 
ence, or manual skill.” A glance at history will show how per- 
tinently this word described education. The Reformation exerted 
a resistless influence upon the scope and direction of education. 
The new order of things forced the clergy, who had previously 
eonstituted “the learned" class, to the acquirement of greater 
information, especially concerning the ancient languages and 
beliefs. The growth of constitutional governments necessitated 
the careful education of men skilled in the principles and prece- 
dents of law. Increased knowledge compelled a corresponding 
education of physicians; of scientists; and, as indispensable to all, 
of competent teachers. These avocations compose what are yet 
commonly known as “the professions," Itcertainly is emphatically 
irue of each of them, that the labor required in their practice is 
mental. As compared with the farmer, the preacher, lawyer and 
doctor are relatively exempt from physical toil. Hence an 
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education designed for these Mw would naturally be called 
“liberal;” and until quite recently, no other pursuits have been 
deemed worthy of the educator's notice. 

It is in this light, glinted to us by the billows of many centuries, 
that we are to read Webster's definition of liberal, i. e., * Befitting 
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t E a freeman or gentleman, as liberal arts or studies; liberal educa- 
È i | . tion, that is, such as is extended beyond the practical necessities 
} | ' of life.” | 

i£; The debates of Congress upon this bill, every where show that 
i, 


both its friends and enemies used the phrase “liberal education" 
in the proper and accepted sense. 

A single extract from the speech of Senator Harlan, of Iowa, 
in reply to Senator Mason, of Virginia, will suffice : 

“There may be those who are not disposed to give the means for the 


(or 


` development of the minds of the masses, those whose interest it is that the 
laboring men of the country should be ignorant, should be uneducated and 
dependent, that their sweat and toil may be used to advance the interests, 
and promoté the happiness, of those more highly educated and refined ; it 
(^ may be that it is a blessing to Virginia that she is now more largely repre- 
sented by adult white people who are unable to read and write, in proportion’ 
to her population, than any other State in the Union. It 1s a blessing, how- 
ever, the people of my State do not covet. They prefer that the mind of the 
laborer be developed; that the intellect of the man who labors and sweats 
for his own bread should be more highly endowed, in order that that class 
of people may Bes their own representatives, even in the FERIE É 
halls of the nation.” [Feb. 1, 1859.] ` 
There can be no doubt that by the' use of the word “ liberal" 
Congress marked out the broadest pathway to mental power and 
culture. Whatever long experience had proven to be valuable 
in the education of the professional classes, Congress designed 
that agricultural colleges should use in the education of the 
industrial classes. It was eminently fitting that the widest scope 
of study, the best appliances, and the most competent teaching 
. enjoyed by the sons of the English aristocracy, should be freely 
provided for the American farmer and mechanic. For if any 
liber, or “no slave," is entitled to a /iber-al education, it is the son 
of American liber-ty. | 
He possesses a liberal education who has learned that which is 
known or believed of the more prominent subjects of knowledge. 
Literary is that which pertains to learning; hence I have desig- 
nated the departments of this college through which it seeks to 
give a liberal education, * Literary Departments." They have 
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for their broad foundation the purpose which Congress expressed ~ 

.by the word liberal; their scope is equally wide; their aim, as 
far-reaching; their rule, thoroughness; and their only limitations 
such as are imposed by the youth and poverty of the college, or 
by the students’ lack of ambition, time or money. I have dwelt 
at such length upon this point in order that the line which divides 
these from the industrial departments may be more sharply 
drawn, and in order, by contrast, to throw into bolder relief the 
further idea which Congress expressed, by using the word practical 
—“a liberal and practical education.” 

2. WHAT IS A PRACTICAL EDUCATION AS PRESCRIBED BY THE 
ACT? 

Practical means “pertaining to practice ;” “practice signifies 
actual doing, or the thing done; that is, the regularly doing, 
or the thing regularly done." The Greek verb prasso, meant to 
do, to work ; to follow a business, trade. The adjective, praktikos, 
fit or disposed for doing or performing; fit for business, business- 
like; hence our word practical, that which belongs to the actual 
doing. It matters little in this connection what particular shade 
of its meaning is taken. We may say with Webster, that a 
practical education is one “capable of being turned to use or 
account; useful in distinction from ideát or theoretical,” and since 
the sciences as taught in a liberal education are but collections 
of ideas or theories, a practical education must be quite distinct, 
therefore; or we may say that such an education, like practical 
skill, is one “derived from actual doing." All of this simply 
amounts to saying that a practical education, as prescribed by 
the act, is one that “fits a person for actually doing business," 
be the kind of business what it may. 

We have already noted the inftuence of the Reformation upon 
education. A glance at the causes which impelled Congress to- 
require for the industrial classes a practical as well as.a liberal 
education, will show yet more clearly what it meant thereby. 
These causes are to be found in the magnificent progress of Amer- 
ican invention. They spring from the same sources that have 
filled the patent office with models, and the world with machin- 
eries, And if any elements may justly mould and energize the 
processes df education, certainly may those which, since the days 
of Fulton and Franklin, have placed Americans in the foremost 
ranks of the world’s appliers of science. The nation of plows 
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,and reapers; of cotton gins, spindles and sewing machines; of 


railroads, clippers and Atlantic cables; a nation which has 
reached out its countless roots broadly and deeply into the ex- 
haustless soil of liberty, and whose forces, therefore, are as active 


. and eternal as the will of the God who created them ; the nation 


of a free Bible, free schools, free press, and a free ballot-box; 


‘ such a nation, both as a measure of justice and necessity, would 


^ 


be apt to demand, and very apt to enforce the demand, that the 
processes of education should be as precisely and as fully suited 
to the special wants of the thronging industrial classes as is the 
education of the English university suited to the special wants 
of the English professional and aristocratie classes. 

And the fact that such an education must of necessity require! 
manual labor, so far from deterring, would rather stimulate Con- 
gress in making, and the people in enforcing, this new demand. 
When the line is drawn between those persons whose chief work 
is mental and those whose chief work is physical or with ma- 
chinery, who so nearly constitute “the people" of America as 
do the industrial classes? From the very extent of our territory ` 
and the exhaustlessness of its seen and unseen resources, these 
classes, for all time to come, must, as compared with all others, 
be the nation. In what quarter of the globe does the plowshare 
annually turn over $0 vast a breadth of virgin soil and press onward 
even more rapidly than the sword to conquer the wilderness? 
What land is so netted and meshed with iron highways that groan 
under the weight of whirling products? What air is so filled with 
the hum and clang of mechanism? American products and fab- 
ries, the results of manual labor, are carried in American vessels, 
the creation of manual labor, to the ports of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. And it is very easy to see what Congress meant by the 
demand for an education capable of actual use in daily business, 
and therefore, one gotten by actual practice; and just as easy to 
see why it made such demand. 

It is a significant fact, and worthy of mention in this connection, 
that the only opposition to the act eame from those who looked 
upon workingmen as “mud-sills” and “greasy mechanics.” In 
the year 1859, under the leadership of Mr. Morrell, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Vermont, this bill passed both houses, 
to be vetoed by American slavery with the pen of James Bu- 
chanan. In the year 1863, under the leadership of Mr. Morrell, 
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then a Senator from the State of Vermont, it again passed both 
houses, to be signed by American liberty with the pen that wrote 
the Proclamation of Emancipation and the death warrant of 
American slavery. 

‘23. IN WHAT RESPECTS SHOULD A PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
DIFFER’ FROM A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 

It is well to revert again to the influences which have brought 
what is commonly regarded as the standard education into its 
present shape. All of the best American colleges provide about 
the same course of study. Where did they get it? Originally 
from England, with some modifications of details. But where 
- did the English institutions obtain it? Nowhere. It grew. Two 
necessities governed its growth: 1st, The need for certain kinds 
of knowledge which men wished to use; and 2d, The need for 
training those faculties by which that knowledge was applied. 
It is evident that the classics first obtained their place in the 
curriculum simply because those languages contained information 
that was useful to clergymen, histories and precedents indispen- 
sable to lawyers, and theories deemed valuable to physicians. 
The notion that the classics afford better mental discipline than 
do other studies, was an after-thought, not an original purpose. 
Mathematics was introduced mainly for the benefit of the astron- 
omer, aad not of the merchant; any crumbs picked up by the 
latter were dropped by accident. Physiological studies were 
gradually provided for the embryonic physician, and political 
economy for the heir to a seat in the House of Lords. In later 
days, the natural and physical sciences have been included, but 
chiefly for the benefit of scientists. We can thus see; not only 
why the standard curriculum has its present proportions, but 
also that it is admirably adapted to impart just the knowledge 
that will be most useful to professional men in after-life. 

And now, what faculties or, organs does it aim to train-—the 
mental, or the physical? Those of the mind. Why? Is it 
because mental discipline is more valuable than physical train- 
ing? Is it not because the theologian or lawyer who seeks to 
apply the truths of reason, only uses his mental powers in mak- 
ing the application? In such work it is wholly immaterial 
whether his feet be trained, or for that matter whether he have 
feet. His mind acts independently of his physical organs, save 
as it depends upon the body. , If in later days, Shakspeare had 
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lost the use of every organ except the tongue, he could never- 
theless have given to the world those masterpieces which will 
endure long after cathedrals have crumbled. The mind: is the 
only power which can grasp truths; handle inferences, construct 
Arguments, or shape policies, even though these guide nations 
to the grandest vietories. The blind Milton erected a palace 
that will challenge the admiration of centuries; but it was built 
of ideas, not granite; framed and bolted with thought; glorified by 
resplendent genius. From the nature of the case, a professional 
education does not require any discipline of the physical organs; 
and the fact that when a particular skill is needed by a profession, 
as that of the hand by the surgeon, this drill is given, only strength- 
ens the general proposition that the standard education of to-day ‘ 
is chiefly designed for the benefit of the professional classes. But 
when we seek to apply the truths of science to matter, physical 
as well as mental ability becomes essential. Just as the finger 
cannot touch thought, so thought cannot touch stone. The will 
of the mind can only be carried into effect by the body. And 
for the very reason that the professional classes required mental 
discipline, the industrial classes require manual training as well; 
for tliese are the men whose work is with soils and wood ; rocks, 


- ores and metals; winds, waves, steam and lightning; and that 


work can only be done by the use of the physical organs.. 

This distinction ought never to be forgotten. The use which 
is to be made of any science should determine the form and 
extent of its presentation to the student; the faculties or organs 
to be trained, and the relative strength or dexterity required. 
If that use is professional, adapt the studies thereto, and train ` 
only'the mind; but if it is industrial, reapportion the studies, and 
train the physieal organs by which they are industrially applied. 
The degree of-tbis discipline or drill must be equal to the 
mental or manual skill, or both, required by the avocation. e 
What assiduous study by the student is in school, equally assid- 


uous labor is in the field or shop; for skill is the result of much 


"actual doing." Only at the handles of the moving plow can 
the boy become a plowman. The student of carpentry may have 
mentally learned the scientific truth that a straight line is the 
shortest distance from one point to another; but when he tries to 
rip a straight line through a board he discovers that his eye and 
hand must learn the same truth, that it is far more difficult to 
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educate the body than the mind, and that practice alone makes 
perfect. l 

4. DESIGN OF CONGRESS. 

When, therefore, Congress ordained a liberal and practical 
edueation for the industrial classes, it logically and inevitably 
required both the teaching of learning and the SEA of the 
trades. 

For then, as now, scores of venerable and vigorous colleges 
afforded a liberal education. They not only taught all the 
branches of learning which relate to agriculture and the me- 
chanie arts, but, because of their strength, taught them better 
than could be done by younger institutions. Nevertheless, that 
education was virtually adapted to the wants of the professional 
classes. 

After showing its appreciation of these institutions by lib- 
erally endowing new ones of the same kind, Congress yet more 
liberally endowed colleges for the education of the industrial 
classes, and called for an accurate revaluation of the several 
branches of learning by the original standard of their exact 
usefulness. It demanded their reapportionment, their presenta- 
tion from a new standpoint, their application in new directions, 
and along the shortest lines, and the provision of wholly new 
appliances. It demanded for these institutions all the knowledge, 
instruction and apparatus which then existed, or would exist, in 
the best literary colleges, so far as useful to the industrialist; 
and then, in addition and beyond all this, it demanded farms, 
nurseriés and herds, kitchens, sewing-rooms and dairies, work- 
shops, printing and telegraph offices, photographic, pharmaceut- 
ical and assayer's laboratories—in short, every appliance em- 
ployed in industrial work. And from the very nature of the 
case it required that these appliances should be for the personal 
and continued use of the student, and not merély as means of 
illustration in the hands of a teacher; because only by such use 

can the student acquire a “fitness for doing actual business". * 

As already stated, the function of the Literary Departments is 
.* to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.” The function of the Industrial Depart- 
ments is to render the student skillful in the several operations 
by which the farmer and mechanie can apply that learning with 
the least labor and greatest profit. 
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Neither of these general departments must overshadow the 
other; neither must interfere with the other. Their respective 
foundations are equally broad and their mission equally noble. 
They must walk hand in hand at any and every sacrifice and 
must harmoniously work to a single end—the benefit of the 
student. 


Such, gentlemen, are the principles upon which I understand 
your policy to rest, and which have governed my actions as your 
executive officer. 


II. LITERARY DEPARTMENTS. 
1. CURRICULUM. 


By September the ninth, when I first had the pleasure of 
meeting with the Faculty, they were agreed upon a curriculum 
as requested by your resolution of the third. Although it had not 
received your approval, two considerations rendered its imme- 
diate use imperative: first, the necessity for classifying students, 
as is customary in the best colleges, which had heretofore been 
only partially done; and, second, the changes required by the 
presence of three additional professors in the relative scope and 
thoroughness of the sciences taught. Trusting that its temporary 
use under the circumstances will receive your sanction, I here- 
with, and in behalf of the Faculty, submit for your consideration 
a curriculum which requires six years for completion, and 
embraces four general courses of instruction. The FARMER'S 
course is expressly designed for those who intend to be actual 
farmers; the MECHA NIC'S, for those who expect to be mechanics; 
the COMMERCIAL, for those desiring a business education; and 
the Woman’s for young ladies who wish to fit themselves, either 
for earning an honorable support, or for wisely filling any posi- 
tion in womanly life, as the unknown future may indicate. Each 
course has been prepared with express reference to three things: 
first, the use which is really made of a given study in the occu- 
pation specified; second, the knowledge of the student when 
admitted; third, the time he may remain. While the full cur- 
riculum will carry the graduate to the point reached by the best 
American colleges, yet it is believed that the pupil who is unable 
to finish his course can, year by year, obtain just that knowledge 
which will be of most service to him in the practice of an indus- 
trial occupation. 
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2. STUDENTS. 

NumBER.—A larger number of persons applied for admission 
and are now present than at any previous period. We began 
with one hundred and sixteen enrolled students, exclusive of 
persons unable to pass the examination, and have now in actual : 
attendance one-hundred and fifty-five. From September the . 
eleventh to December twentieth, one hundred and fifty-nine dif- 
ferent persons have been taught. 


ni OF STUDENTS FOR THE YEAR, 


M. F. Total 
For term from January 2 to March 26, 1873............... sel 69 | 48 | 117 
For term. from April 3 to June 26, 1873... — 68 | 39 | 107 
For term from September 11 to December 20, 1873......... .|108 51 159 


STATISTICAL TABLE FOR FALL TERM, SEPT. 11-DEC. 20, 1873. 


| NUS 
uis | Be >$ 
N| ES | FS] af 

3 CLASSES. | SEA SS Sg Se 
is; 8) 8] 88] 88 | es 

| |*| | & Ps] 88 

First A E i 38| 25| el 188| 167) 18 
Second Preparatory i scicssscsndacsssoaxeveseins covardvectatdesaaveaes | 36 | 14 50 | 195 17.8 | Hs S 
resnmapn............-.-.ceeeecsoeoobessoco ero saciv are rconcecer a vossnereseco è . 
BOPHROMOLE ,;. «s aseseks sconti essen iii | 10 | 4| 14| 212 | 19.5 į 20.7 
Juno | 1; 21 3| 21 1238. 223 
rnt dor 1 5) 1 e Se 20 a 
Sum totale cocoa en Wedel n nte des sel 108 | 51 |159 | 19. el 177 | 18. 8 
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In view of the grave responsibility which is inseparable m 
the magnificent endowment entrusted solely to your care, and in 
view of the radical changes which you have made in the policy 
and methods of the ingtitution, this unprecedented ingathering 
of students must afford you especial gratification: for, not only ` 
is the grant benefitting more persons than ever before, but also, . 
is this eager action by the classes for whose sake the endowment 
was made, a better test and a truer verification of the wisdom 
of your official deeds than volumes of words. 

GRADE.—For the purpose of executing your order requiring 
semi-annual reports of the scholastic standing of each student, early 
Steps were taken to grade the pupils by a common standard. The 
leading features of the system adopted by the Faculty are, in addi- 
tion to daily gradation on a scale of from one to ten; first, a 
monthly examination in writing when practicable, whicb, in strik- 
ing the average, is equivalent to one week's recitation in thesame - 
study; and second, a term examination which is equivalent to 
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one month’s recitation. Its introduction incited the students to 
greater thoroughness in preparation and promptness in recitation. 
The records are accurately and permanently kept. Certificates 
will be issued to every student when leaving the institution, 
showing his standing in each study during the period of his 
attendance, and the final standing of graduates will be deter- 
mined by the same data, and shown in the diploma. While there 
are objections to the grade system, in my opinion they are over- 
balanced by greater advantages; therefore, your approval of this 
action is requested. 

SPrRIT.— lhe general spirit of the students, as indicated by 
their conduet, has been more than commendable. This may be 
attributed to several causes: in part to the amount of mental 
labor required of them; in part to the kindness of teachers; in 
part to the interest created by the varied industrial appliances, 
for agreeable manual labor serves as a safety-valve to the surplus 
energy of youth; but, more than all these, to the innate manhood, 
womanhood and nobility of the students themselves. Every 
effort is made to develop this spirit; and, as the institution is 
not a reform school, pupils who are not faithful in their studies, 
as well as those who are vicious, will after due trial be exeluded. 

3. THe FACULTY. 

In this connection too much cannot be said concerning the 
earnestness and assiduity evinced by each professor and officer. 
You are fully conversant with the ability of those whom you 
continued in their chairs, and therefore it is needless for me to 

speak. The election of Professors M. L. Ward, J. S. Whitman and 
William K. Kedzie was severally and collectively most fortunate. 

The presence of so many new professors has, upon the principle 
of noble and kindly emulation, incited the older ones to renewed 
effort; and these, by reflex action, have equally stimulated the 
new; so that I can speak with confidence and gladness of the 
fidelity and thoroughness which have charaeterized the work ot 
instruction. The accompanying reports indieate but a small 
portion of that work. 

4. Toe Burirprwo. 

An insuperable obstacle to the further progress and the best 
efficiency of the college, so far as the work of even the Literary 
Department is concerned, is the utter incapacity and miserable 
isolation of the building. Every foot of floor space, outside of 


e 


| 
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halls, stairways and closets and including both the library and 
chapel, is used for recitation purposes. We have gotten beyond 
the point where the comfort of either students or teachers can be 
considered; and are trying to solve the same problem which per- 
plexes the runner, who seeks to pack forty passengers into an 
omnibus that was only built for twenty. 

In suitable buildings, the present faculty could teach three 
hundred pupils more easily than one hundred and fifty are now 
taught. In not a few cases students are compelled to go three 
miles from the college to find boarding-places. It is as absurd 
to expect much additional growth, under these circumstances, as 
to expect that a pint cup will hold a quart. And one of two 
things is inevitable: either the State must promptly execute its 
solemn and binding contract with Congress to provide buildings, ' 
or else we must soon reject many of the very classes for whose 
benefit the grant was made by Congress and accepted by the State. 

III. INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS. x 

1. FARM AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS. 

An early examination of the industrial facilities possessed by 
the institution;revealed that while much remained to be done on 
the farm and in the nursery, yet a great deal had already been: 
admirably done. By the wise action of the Regents, the liberality 
of the State had, under the efficient management of their 
respective superintendents, placed these departments in better 
condition to teach practical agriculture and hortieulture, than 
are those usually found in similar institutions, as is shown by the 
accompanying reports. 

2. MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. i 

Attention was then directed to the provision of similar facilities 
for the practical education of both farmers and mechanics. 
The executive committee, on September 23d, authorized the 
purchase of such tools as were necessary for teaching the me- 
chanical and other trades. These were received about the first 
of November, and classes at once began work in the following 

[shops of the mechanical department; 1. Ge 2. wagon; 
3. blacksmith; 4. paint. . 

The:accompanying table shows the number in each, and in no 
recitations have students manifested greater interest. 

3. TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

These instruments being the first received, the classes have had 

14 
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about two months’ practice. Because of some experience as an 
operator, and yet more because of our indebtedness, I gave such 


instruction as other demands made possible. Early in December 


Mr. Frank C. Jackson entered upon the discharge of his duties 
as superintendent of the department. A line three miles in length, 
and having ten offices, connects the college with the Kansas Pa- 
cific Railway and Western Union offices. 

4. PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 

Type and cases for twenty-five students were in readiness on 
the first of December. A competent foreman has charge of the 
classes, which are under my personal supervision. 

5. SEWING DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs. H: C. Cheseldine was employed as superintendent, early 
in December, and classes have been formed in sewing, dress- 
making, and millinery. Sewing machines will be in readiness at 
the opening of next term. 

Many inevitable diffieulties have been encountered in organ- 
izing and operating the new departments. Not the least of 
these arises from the size of the classes, admission thereto. 
being eagerly sought. Another is the fact that teaching the 
trades is new work; compared with which, that of allowing 
an apprentice to pick up information and blunder into skill, is 
easy. Another came from starting so many classes together. 
But the greatest of all, was the utter want of room. Neverthe- 
less, more has been accomplished during these sixty days than I 
had anticipated. A start has been made. Some valuable expe- 
rience, always worth more than theories, has settled mooted 
points and indicated methods. Where before I only felt that 
given things ought to be done, I am now confident they can be 
done; and that in time and by hard work they will be done, 
and done well. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish heartily to thank you each 
for the personal kindness and official willingness received at your 


_ hands. = 


Very respectfully, yours truly, 
"d A. ANDERSON, President. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES TAUGHT DURING THE YEAR. 


[A full report of the classes taught during the first two terms, included in this report, 
is not given, because the data are not at hand.] 


CLASSES TAUGHT DURING TERM FROM JAN. 2, TO MARCH 26, 1873. 


MALES. | FEMALES.| TOTAL. 


Taught by President Denison. a 
(Record not found.) . 
Taught by Prof. Mudge. 
Second Preparatory.. Physical Geography ..................... 12 5 17 
Second Preparatory ... Natural: Philosophy..................... 16 5 21 
Freshmen.................. TE utecdeveritee per o dates 6 5 11 
PUDION ciccia iode AM asian 10 8 13 
College Classes ........... Elocution, once a week................. 22 16 38 
Taught by Prof. Lee. 
First Preparatory......Latin Grammar.................... eee T 4 11 
Becond Preparatory...Cesar .................. ce ENEE RRE Reen 8 2 10 
Freshmen.................. PLOTSCO Li gege E vastes suns 4 4 
Bophomore................. Cicero De Senectuti..................... 9. sessispeees 5 
DPUDLOL recreo cines American Literature.................... 3 5. 8 
Taught by Prof. Platt. 
First Preparatory...... Arithmetic.......,.....scccccssscssssnensrees 
Second Preparatory...Algebra, first division.................. 25 
Second Preparatory...Algebra, second division .............. 27 
Freshmen................... Geomelry..... oeseeseesisessea ekeeo0s pre 12 
Sophomore................. Surveying Li. cairo reni 6 
. Vocal Music, first division............ 44 
Vocal Music, second division........ 29 
i Taught by Prof. Detmers. 
Freshmen.................. Puro, M 13 18 
Sophomore................. Exterior and Breeds of Live Stock 3 3 
JUDIOE iii Special Surgery .........................-. 8 8 
Taught by Miss Williams. 
(Record not found.) 
‘Taught by Miss Detmers. E 
(Record not found.) 
+ Taught by Mrs. Werden. 
IANO RS — 24 
——À 16 
E cani tee ck? 4 
Taught by Prof. Gale. 
Horticulture ..................-... cree eene 15 15 


MALES. | FEMALES.| TOTAL. 


Taught by President Denison. 
, (Record not found.) 
`" Taught by Prof. Mudge. 


Yreshmen................ Botany, first division.................... 8 9 17 

Freshmen................ ..Botany, second division............... 8 8 16 

Sophomore................. Entomology..................- eee eaten 4 e 2 6 

Junior e teste e eee oeee eed Geology........... eee eee eee €—— 5 2 7 

College Classes ........... Elocution, once a week................. 24 20 44 
Taught by Prof. Lee. 

o First Preparatory......Latin Lessons........................... Ss 24 7 81 
Second Preparatory...Ceesar ...... Hes ———— 5 2 7 
Sophomore................. Ovidio 3 4 7 
JUDIO? iieri ees sensui EEN 12 10 22 

Taught by Prof. Platt. > 
First Preparatory ...... Arithmetio........................... eese 42 
Second Preparatory... Algebra, first division......%.......... 22 
Second Preparatory...Algebra, second division............... 12 
BSophomore................ Trigonometry ................. ee Ee ee 9 
JUunioP:;.-; sian Conic Sections ................seseeaseseees 5 
Vocal Music, first division............ 40 
Vocal Music, second division........ 19 
Taught by Prof. Detmers. 
Fresbmen:........... vicis MYSLOLO EE M di 9 
Special................... ...Pharmaeology .................... eee 2 
Taught by Miss Detmers. 
(Record not found.) 
Taught by Mrs. Werden. 
PIANO — 13 
U————— 4 
GUT M eege 3 


aylu - 
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CLASSES TAUGHT DURING- TERM, FROM SEPT. 11 TO DEC. 20, 1873. 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. i MALES. | FEM'S, | TOTAL. 
Taught by Prof. Mudge. 
First Preparatory......Descriptive Geography.......... kesite Gui 29 |. 17 46 
Second Preparatory ...Physical Geography.............. "m 24 10 34 
Senlor siii Astronomy ............. even ve NE 4 1 6 
Senior <csicsiuseosvissa sine gh aaa 1 2 3 
College Classes........--- Elocution and Composition, weekly... SAS 34 12 46 
Taught by Prof. L 
First Preparatory...... Latin Grammar................. e eee eere een reno 19 6 25 
Freshmen.............»,,Hhetoric.................e eese sau eo Ou Ae — EEG i 4 21 
Junior L5. ria TOPIC eee ete sat Cordes va sacer eua iaia EMT wt ‘ 2 
Sophomore.. ............... English Literature..................... Neen 18 5 18 
Taught by Prof. Ward. 
Second Preparatory...Book-keeping RENE eee eee nennen 45 16 61 
Freshmen............ s as o —————— 19 5 24 
Sophomore ................ da TT ri : 7 2 9 
Second Preparatory...Wirgil...................... cce eee eee eee eere en rennen 6 2 8 
Taught by Prof. Whitman. 
First Preparatory...... English Grammar................... eere 21 11 32 
Second Preparatory...Elementary Botany, 2days each week... 17 9 26 
Sophomore ................ Physiological Botany, 2 days each week 9 4 13 
Sophomore ................ Entomology SES ERE RARE T TT 3 2 5 
First Preparatory......German.....1....... eee ee ee essere rone TONNEN 5 4 9 
Taught by Prof. "Kedzie. 
Sophomore................. Chemistry MR ER 8 ? 
eege Nee See Chemical PHYSICS. seen gEeéeeN sees eg D^. E 5 
Second Preparatory...French.................. ccce eese ee eee eene aupaginn 1 4 5 
First Preparatory......Reading and Orthography............... ders 21 10 31 
Second Preparatory...Elocution, weekly exercises........ WEEN 30 19 49 
Taught by Prof. Detmers. 
Freshmen .............. SE DM: RA MEER SKIN — VA TO 7 
Sophomore ............. .Exterior and Breeds of Horses..........-.-- Di < AETA 2 
Taught by Prof. Platt. 
First Preparatory...... Arithmetic, first division...... RSI ATE 25 15 40 
First Preparatory...... Arithmetic, second division.................. 25 15 40 
First Preparatory...... English Grammar.................... eee en sasa 20 15 35 
Second Preparatory...U.S. History. ARIA MR OAT 28 1 85 
Preparatory ............... Reading and Orthography... O ET: 20 19 39 
Preparatory........... ....Hlocution and Composition, weekly...... 33 20 53 
Preparatory............. „Vocal Music, elements..........s.cccecseees SI 50 
"Vocal Music, advanced.............-...- OPEN : 26 
Taught by Mrs. Werden. - 
Piano ....... enni sr 15 
CEDAT) sicari 12 
E ir eoeise ineo rabo vanos Se EEN | d 9 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. MALES.| FEM'S. | TOTAL. 
Classes. Teachers. 
Telegraphy ............... Pres't Anderson and Mr. F. C. Jackson.. 54 20 74 
Printing................... «Prest Anderson and M. Schillerstrom... 97 11 48 
Carpentry AAT Capt. A. Todd... — em OO E 35 
Blacksmithing ........... Capt. MK EE 10 Lune Maias 10 
Painting .................... Care E BK VE E ddan args 5 
Wagonmaking............Capt. A. T'odd..................... eee LUE PT 
Dressmaking....... Mrs, Cheseldine............. VPE Sue ads sentissi 12 Beer er 12 
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REPORT OF PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY. 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural College: 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to present the following report 
of my department, and its progress during the past year; 

I have taught classes in astronomy, meteorology, physical geog- ` 

raphy, geology, natural philosophy, zoology, botany, entomology, 
and also two others not in my department. - 

In accordance with custom since- my connection with this Col- 
lege, I have directed my extra labors to the enlargement of our 
cabinet, and the development of the geology of our State. Our 
collection has been steadily enlarged till even the closets in the 
College building have become overloaded. 

My first and important discovery during the past year was 


| that of fossil footprints, in Osage county. -As full a collection as 


the cireumstances allowed has been made, and the subject.will 
receive further attention. A paper-on the same, read before the 
Kansas Academy of Science, is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished with its proceedings. 

During the summer vacation, I made excursions to Montgom- 
ery and Leavenworth counties, making collections of invertebrates 
of the coal period in each. A visit of a week in the Republican 
valley, and one of a few days in Franklin county, added valua- 
ble species of fossil botany of the carboniferous and cretaceous 
periods. Three ‘weeks spent in Ellis and Trego counties gave 
some new species of vertebrates, as well as fine specimens of those _ 
already known. 

The extra labors of the ident term have been directed as 
much as possible to the arrangement and classification of the 
specimens collected during the past year, as well as to the re-exam- 
ination of some old-ones. This requires more time than a casual 
observer would imagine. Could I devote one-third of my time 
during the next six months to this duty, it would not place the . 
cabinet in the condition I desire. 

About the middle of October, Professor E. D. Cope made us a 
visit, and examined the vertebrates collected during the vacation. 
He found among them four or five species new to science, as well 
as portions of the skeletons of others not before known. These 
he has taken to the Smithsonian Institution, for illustration and 
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engraving in its forthcoming paleontological publication He 
has now twenty plates, 4to, engraved, and the descriptive proof 
in the printer's hands, of the fossil vertebrates of Kansas col- 
lected by me; and those of this season. he says will make ten 
more.. 

Late in October, Professor Marsh spent three days at our Col- 
lege in examination of the fossil footmarks. He regards them as 
valuable, and as rare types of the early air-breathingsanimals of 
the globe. Some duplicate specimens he has taken for the cab- 
inet of Yale College; and he desires to secure all specimens which 
we do not care to retain for our own cabinet. A like request has 
been made by Prof. Cope for the Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
ural Science. 

I have been in receipt of letters from all parts of the State, 
asking for geological information, frequently accompanied by 
specimens of ores and other minerals, for examination. This 
information I have freely given, as a duty and a pleasure. 

Professor Kedzie has offered to make chemical examination of 
all specimens in my department requiring critical analyses, and 
has already commenced labors in that direction. 

| Respectfully submitted. B. F. MUDGE, 
Professor of Geology. 
i 


3 


REPORT OF PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural College: 


GENTLEMEN: Allow me to submit the following report of the 
Department of Chemistry and Physies, for the brief period in 
which it has been under my charge. On entering upon the duties 
of my position, the chemical department was embraced in a.small 
box, and in an insecure condition. The physical apparatus of 
the college, while limited in quantity, was originally of a supe- 
rior character. By misuse or neglect, however, most of it was in 
an unserviceable condition. Important parts of some of the most 
valuable apparatus were missing, thus materially impairing its 
utility as a means of illustration. 

By the provision of your honorable board, I purchased in 
person, of the most reliable houses in New York and Philadelphia, 
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a comparatively comiplete outfit of chemical and physical appa- 
ratus for the equipment of the new laboratory. A complete 
inventory of this apparatus, as well as of all other apparatus and 
property in possession of this department, has been deposited 
with the secretary of this board. 

The chemical department now occupies one-half of the second 
floor of the main college building. One room, devoted to the 
laboratory proper, has been fitted up with cases, closets and shelves, 
for the reception of apparatus, and with large, roomy tables for 

the use of students in analytical chemistry. Water is supplied 
in abundance to all parts of the laboratory; the pipes tapped at 
convenient points by faucets, the wash being carried off through 
porcelain bowls by a complete drainage system. The room fur-, 
nishes accommodations for ten students in analysis. It is of course 
from necessity in an over-erowded condition, every foot of avail- 
able space being occupied. 

The lecture room is equipped with a neat lecture table, con- 
taining in its center a pneumatic cistern for the manipulation of 
gases. This room is also furnished with spectroscopic charts for 
the use of students in chemical physics. The old physical appa- 
ratus has been repaired; missing parts supplied, and the whole 

. placed in connection with the new apparatus, in the case prepared ? 
for its reception. The department is now An condition to perform ` 
all work commonly demanded of a department of this character. 

Negotiations are now pending with Mr. David Peelor, of Penn- 
sylvania, and with Mr. James Green, of New York, for the 
manufacture of a special set of meteorological instruments, for 
which an appropriation has been made. With the instruments 
already on hand a full record is kept—three observations per 
diem—the results forwarded regularly to Washington, and 
abstracts furnished for publication to the State papers. 

The most pressing-need of the department is a new and complete 
chemical laboratory — complete in its‘ structure and in its equip- 
ment. This, when constructed, should be a building by itself. 
It is now generally conceded by the best chemists of this country 
that, owing to the absolute necessity of ventilation, a large 
chemical laboratory should never be made part of another 
building. By wisely availing ourselves of the most recent improve- 
ments in laboratory buildings, in this country as well as in 
European universities, a chemical laboratory may be here 
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founded which, in the work it will be enabted to perform in the 
development of the resources of Kansas, may doubly reimburse 
the State for the expense of its erection. But with the present 
accommodations the work of the department is progressing, 
although, with the present pressure of classes, a portion of my 
time is required in instruction outside of the chemical depart- 
ment. My work the present term has embraced a lecture in 
Inorganic Chemistry, a recitation in Chemical Physics, a recitation 
in French, one in Reading and Orthography, and a weekly 
Rhetorical class embracing one-half the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. 

The afternoon is regularly occupied with a special das in 
higher chemical analysis, occupying on an average three hours. 
In this class are received, if properly qualified, students in special 
and pharmaceutical chemistry. The department is constantly 
receiving for analysis, mineral waters, silver ores, gold ores, lead 
ores, iron ores, etc., from all parts of the State, all of which 
receive attention as rapidly as regular duties will allow. 

The industrial application of the course in chemistry affords an 
exceedingly attractive field for development. To carry forward 
this work, however, to the extent desirable, requires very com- 
plete laboratory accommodations. The student should, in my 
opinion, be afforded every facility to enable him to perform in 
the laboratory, and with his own hands, every experiment 
which has been presented to him in the morning lecture. Again, 
in the mechanical course, the student, during his course in metal: 
lurgy, should be made practically familiar with the handling of 
ores. He should be afforded the opportunity of manufacturing 
the metals from their ores, by means of miniature smelting fur- 
naces, which without great expense may be placed in every labo- 
ratory. Itis in the course in agricultural chemistry, however, 
that this industrial application of the ‘science may be made 
of immediate importance. An extended course of experiments! 
may, and should be, at once organized, to be conducted’ through- 


out each year by the class in agricultural chemistry. The value ` 


which such a series of experiments might prove to our State, 
would certainly warrant the extra labor and care which they 
would necessitate. 

I eannot conclude, gentlemen, without expressing my firm con- 
vietions that this department, in addition to its regular duties, 
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‘ should also offer every facility to young men desiring to pursue 
special courses in higher chemistry —courses made especially 
available to post-graduate students. To some extent, this work 
is already in progress. As the department increases its facilities, 
it will widen the sphere of its usefulness. 
| Respectfully submitted. W. K. KEDZIE, 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 
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FARM SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural College: 

GENTLEMEN: The efforts of the Department of the Farm have 
been devoted the past year to the development of the farm 
proper, and to its preparation for the successful conduct of farm 
operations. These efforts have been attended with reasonable 
and in many instances with highly gratifying success. 

The farm has been subdivided into fields, and partially sur- 
veyed and platted with reference to a rotation of crops, and the 
system of rotation as far as possible inaugurated. Feeding and 
grazing cattle, sheep and swine, enter largely into this -system, 
and its complete adoption is delayed by the want of interior or 
dividing fences. 

Among the mechanical appliances placed on the farm since 
last report, the hay, stock and platform scales, Marsh har- 
vester, Eagle feed cutter, Taylor's rake, and Minor subsoil plow, 
are the most important. The right to use the Vandemark port- 
able shoulder-locking fence was presented to the farm:by Mr. A. 


Worley, of Holton, Kansas. The Cherry fence by Mr. J. H. . 


Baker, of Carthage, Illinois, and the Chesney gate, by Mr. L. 
Sperry, of Bushnell, Illinois, each of which has given satisfac- 
tion and is considered a valuable acquisition. 

The appropriation of the last Legislature secured to the farm 
the use of the new stable commenced the year before. In fitting 
up this building for use, the Department of Mechanies played 
an active part. ‘The fine ranges of cattle and horse stalls, stairs 
to loft, cistern, etc., all attest the efficiency of that department. 


As soon as the contractor’s work was finished, the grounds about, 


/ 
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the building were cleared and graded, roads laid out, and the 
intervals seeded down to grass after the manner of lawns. 

A cemented vault for the reception of liquid manure was 
constructed, ducts leading to it from the rear of the stalls were 
laid to convey the liquid waste of the stable; over the vault a 
heavy grating was placed, and sloping to this grated opening a 
compost yard was graded. 

The following list comprises the live stock purchased by 
Regent Hudson (on the part of the Board) and myself: 


Durham bull, Zenas King, (15801, A H. B.,) red, 9, months............... $400 
Durham cow, Grace Young 4th, red, 3 years.................. eere no 800 
Durham cow, Grace Young 5th, red, 2 years.......... —Á———Ó 1080 
Durham cow, Kate Lee, roan, 5 years.................- MENS 440 
Devon cow, Maud, 2 Years...‘ eee eucus vu vae ko vo au vii 100 : 
Devon cow, Lilly Dark, 2 years........... —————ÉÁÁ—Á 100 
Devon bull, College Boy, 6 months, Een nM HCM 100 
Jersey bull, Glencoe, 2 years................ ———ÓM 200 
Jersey cow, Duchess, 5 vearg, ENKEN ERR eene entere roter tese enne 350 
Galloway cow, Rebecca, 2 years..............e ecce ee eee ee eene hne RENE Een 100 
Galloway bull, Rob Boy, 18 months..................-. ER . 100 
Grade Durham cow, Nurse, 3 years, NENNEN eere eene tenente 38 
A prado steers; Eer Ce Eege Eegen —— 270 
I pair Essex swine, 2 Year 75 
1 trio Poland-China swine, 8 months................. —— rev OD 
1 trio Chester White swine, 8 months................ eese eene eene eene nnne E: 
1 trio Shori-Faced Lancastershire, 3 months.................... iiiv — 52 
1 trio each Buff Cochin, Black Brahma and Houdan hens................. 30 


1 pair Leghorn White hens, (presented). 


The fine herd of Berkshire swine, belonging to Mr. J. B. Rey- 
nolds, of Fort Riley, Kansas, negotiated for by the Board, was 
also added to our pens. 

All the above stock is in good, hearty condition. The young 
bull Zenas King, (15801 A. H. B.,) weighed the evening he was 


' one year old, November 27, 1873, 1,330 pounds, an increase of 


480 in the three months following his purchase. The roan cow 
Kate Lee, five days after her purchase, dropped in our stable, 
August 25, 1879, a fine heifer calf, dark-red roan, sired by the 
famous “Minister,” 6363, (A. H. B.) At the age of three 
months she weighed nearly 300 pounds, and promises to become 
the most valuable animal in our stables. : 

Upwards of $100 worth of young pigs (Berkshire) have been 
sold from our pens, for breeding purposes, and in every instance 
have given great satisfaction. 


px 
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Crops of corn, wheat, barley, ‘oats, rye, timothy seed, flax, hemp, 
castor beans, potatoes, sugar beets, mangolds, clover, timothy, 
prairie and Hungarian hay, etc., have been successfully cultivated 
and secured, as will be seen from my more extended report. 

An exhibition of farm products and of the live stock was 
made at the State Fair at Topeka, and also at the county fair at 
Manhattan, at both of which much credit was accorded the 
display, as will be seen from the reports of committees appointed 
to examine and report upon it. l 

Experiments have been conducted on the farm the past year 
in various matters as follows: 

First —The influence of manure in the cultivation of wheat 
(Triticum vulgare), and that 6f different modes of preparing the 
soil for this crop. The following schedule is a brief outline of 
the results more fully reported elsewhere: 


= 

S Field of | Per Acre| 15. of 

S Preparation of Plat. Wheat. | Straw. | o 7 

y Bush. | Lbs. | %,7bs.to 
= Wheat. 
1| Hungarian stubble ........................ — M CÓ 9.44 | 2,802 5 
2:|-Bummer:falloW..:.- DH 8.07 | 3,372 1 
3 | Hungarian stubble, top dressed with rotted manure........ 21.95 | 5,620 4,3 
4 | Summer fallow, top dressed with lime............................. .| 11.80, 3,863 5.5 
5 | Summer fallow, top dressed with half-rott'd stable manure.| 19.91 | 10,237 8.6 
6 | Summer fallow, top dressed with green stable manure...... 2487 | 7,212 4.9 
7 | Summer fallow, top dressed with green stable manure ..... 27.38 | 10,142 6.2 


These plats ran about one and one-half acres in size, were all 
sown at the same time, (September 5th and 6th, 1872,) with 
the same seed, (May' amber,) and with the same amount, one 
bushel per acre. See also, report of 1872. 


Second — Method of breaking and treating prairié sod, as fol- ` 


lows: - 

3 Yield per Acre. Sy 
z ] i i7: 
= Treatment of Soil. Hard | Soft | Total Stalks. : NS 
R R Bush.| Bush, Push. Lbs. | gu 
i d lom 
1 | Ordinary breaking, 234 inches deep........................ 5.68 | 186, 7.54,1,000| 2.5 
2 | Ordinary breaking and trench plowing,4in.deep. 6.94| 2.73| 9.00 /1,405| 29 
3 | Ordin’y br’k’g, trench pl’w’g and subsoil’g 4in.deep| 12.24 | 1.14 | 13.38 | 1,658 | 1.9 
4 |*Ordin’y break'g, trench plw'g and subsoil’g 4 in. dp| 16.48 78 |17.24|1,224| 1 

5 |*Ordinary breaking and trench plowed as above...... 14.84 | .43 | 15.28 | 1,816] Lë 
6 |*Ordinary breaking as ADOVE........cccccccvescerssseveoscceees 9.11) .81; 9.9311,026| 1.6 


* Sod manured before plowing. 


All were planted with yellow dent corn (Zea Mays), and 
treated alike in evéry respect. For details of material, percent- 
ages of costs, returns, ratios, &c., &c., see full report. 
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Experiments were also conducted in the feeding of cattle, and ` 
the relative value of our native and cultivated grasses, for the 


purpose tested. ^ 


Experiments to test the value of gypsum in the cultivation of 
clever were also made, and the adaptability of various crops to 
this climate, chiefly from seeds from the Department of Agricul- 

ture, was tested, as follows: 


Tappahannock and Touzelle winter wheat, Arnetka and Oran 
spring wheat, W hite Shonenand Potato oats, were failures. Prob- 
steties barley was nearly so; Saxonian barley a little better, but 
both fell far below the reputation heretofore made, and sustained 
this season by the English varieties, Brewer's Delight and Thanet, 
sent out by the department some years ago. The garden seeds 
from the same source, cabbage, turnips, radishes, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, beets, beans, &c., sustained the reputation usually borne 
by the same varieties from seeds obtained from the commercial 


, Seed houses. 


A continuation of the experiments in wheat culture and that of 
gypsum are in progress Arrangements are being made to test 
next season the relative merits of the different breeds of cattle and 
swine on the farm, and it is hoped sheep will be added next spring 
to the list. Other experiments, of a more technical and scientific 
character, will be inaugurated in connection with Professor Ked- 
zie, of the Department of Chemistry. For analysis of varieties 
of sugar beets, and of corn, with other statistical matters of im- 
portance to the professional agriculturist, see full report upon 
these topics. | 


The present work of the farm is confined to the care of fences, 
hedges, tools, buildings, live scock, hauling manure from town . 


.and spreading upon next year's corn fields, formation of compost 


heaps, and preparation for next year's operations. 


Among the more pressing wants of the farm arethe following: 
Three hundred and twenty rods of portable fences (hedges being 
used for permanent interior fences); increased water facilities for 
stock, at the stable and in the fields; two-horse railway thresher 
and cleaner, with sheller and mill; a piggery, with suitable yards 
for the convenient separation of sexes and breeds; sheep barn; 
rat-proof granary (plans for which will be submitted elsewhere); 
the completion of the hay-shoots from the hayloft to the stable; 
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grain and feed bins for the stable, that may be kept under lock 
and key; and small flocks of the leading breeds of sheep. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRED. E. MILLER. 


REPORT OF’ THE HORTICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT. 


Y 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural College: 
I herewith respectfully submit the report.of the Department of 
Horticulture for the year ending Nov. 30., 1873. i 

There is now devoted to the purpose of this department sixty- 
six and seven-tenths (66.7) acres. The experimental forest em- - 
braces twenty-four and twenty-two hundredths (24.22) acres; 
orchard, fifteen and five-tenths (15.5) acres; vineyard, two and 
five-tenths (2.5) acres; and nursery, fourteen and five-tenths 
. (14.5) acres. 

With the exception of one man maia with the team, the 
entire work of this.department has been done by the students,two 
of whom were excused from theliterary exercises during the spring 
term, for constant work. As this department was created only 
for the purpose ‘of industrial education, it is probably desirable 
not to carry the work any further than can be successfully per- 
formed by the students of the institution. It is proposed to give 
practical instruction in every part of the work of the nursery, 
orchard and forest, from the gathering of. the seeds and culture of 
the trees, to the marketing the products , of the nursery and the or- 
chard, and to give the students in this department not simply the 
theory of the work, but a manual acquaintance with the processes 
actually required at each season of the year. 

There are now inthe: ] 

* NURSERY 
About forty-fivethousand (45,000) trees. In this collection may 
be found a fine lot of deciduous and evergreen trees for orna- - 
* mental planting. Thestock, at present wholesale prices, is valued 
at $2,409.40. 

A series of experiments in root-grafting was commenced in 
December last having special reference to the comparative length 
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of root-and cion, and more especially to the influence of the cion 
upon root development. The results so far prove exceedingly 
interesting, and indicate that the length of cion has far more to 
do with the development of the root, and consequent vitality of 


‘the plant, than many nurserymen and orchardists have supposed. 


'These experiments all need verification, and consequently it is 
proposed to repeat them the coming year, with every possible 
attention to accuracy, and to’ give them a wider range. If the 
results then reached are of practical importance, as they promise 
to be, a detailed account of the experiments will be given in our 
next annual report. 

The winter of 1872-73 proved very disastrous to the fruit 


interest, over a very large portion of the Northern and East- 


ern States. Kansas did not escape the general calamity, but it 
was not so universal and ruinous here as in many other sections: 
of the country. The lowest point reached by the mercury at the 
College was 14? below zero, while in the eastern portion of the 
State 26?, and even 30?, are reported. Some old peach trees, 
standing where they have been long uncultivated, were killed; 
while old trees in cultivated ground were but slightly injured. 
Trees five and six years old were scarcely injured at all, and 
many seedlings produced a small crop of peaches. Our apple 
orchards and nursery have entirely escaped. the blight which has 
proved so destructive to the east of us. Pear trees, except some 
imported last fall, have nearly all escaped the blight. 

THE ORCHARDS | 
Have been cultivated with the plow, harrow and hoe, with simple 
reference to the healthy growth of the trees. The result has 
been entirely satisfactory in securing an abundant and healthy 
wood development, notwithstanding the exceedingly dry season. 
Some of the trees which have now even and beautiful heads, 
were thought two years ago to be fit only for the brush heap. 
These are serious questions for the orchardist to consider, viz.: 
whether it pays to continuously crop the orchard plat, as many 
are doing, unless it be for a year or two with vines or potatoes ;- 
and also whether it is safe to seed down an orchard to grass as” 
early as they do in the more moist climate of the East. 

Pomologists have long felt the need of 
AN EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD 

Somewhere in America, similar to the one established many years 
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ago by the London Horticultural Society in England. - In such 
an orchard there should be collected for the purpose of fruiting 
upon the same grounds, and under similar circumstances, every 
variety of fruit which can be of any value to the eountry. 
Two objects would be secured by such a work: first, the com- 
parative value of different varieties of fruit could be in this way 
more thoroughly tested, and when really valuable could be 
brought much sooner into general cultivation. Another object 
. of great importance to pomology would be the aid which such an 
enterprise would afford in the correction of our nomenclature. 
Experienced pomologists have long felt the importance of this 
work, and private enteprise has in a few instances made com: 
mendable efforts in this direction, but without that measure of 
success so much needed, as might be anticipated in a work of 
this kind, reaching as it must over many years, and offering the 
pains-taking worker really no reward but the consciousness of 
promoting the interests of pomology. 

It is thought that there are special reasons why a work of this 
kind can be successfully associated with the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of this college. It is now generally believed that Kansas 
promises to be one of the leading fruit-growing States of the 
Union. If this is true, our fruit interest will in a few years 
assume vast proportions. Our climate is peculiar, and varieties 
of fruit which are rejected in the East are sometimes amóng our 
best. Hence an experimental orchard in a distant State would 
be of little value to Kansas, while an extended and carefully 
conducted one upon our own soil would be of incalculable value 
to the whole State. Then again, the work, to be successful, must 
reach over many years. Individual enterprises all come to an end, 
while an institution of this kind is not limited by time. Super- 
intendents and professors pass away, but departments of the 
college remain. Hence in connection with this college, as a State 
institution, we may reasonably anticipate a permanenoy in the 
processes of investigation; and a conclusiveness in results, which 

no individual enterprise will be likely ever to attain. It is be- 
lieved, also, that this orchard will be of essential advantage to the 
student of pomology as an educational appliance. . Moved by 
these-considerations, the Superintendent began about one year ago 
to collect cions for an experimental apple orchard. It is gratify- 
ing to report that several leading pomologists of the country have 
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very cordially and materially aided in the undertaking. We have 
now in our collection about six hundred and fifty (650) named 
varieties. Among these are some entirely new to the State, which 
may prove decided acquisitions to the orchardist. This list is 
being constantly enlarged, and will be very much extended during 
the coming year. 


A beginning has also been made for an experimental pear 
orchard. It is hoped that we can carry this collection forward 
successfully in connection with the apple orchard during the 
coming season. Among those who have either already contributed 
liberally to this work or are preparing to do so during the coming 
winter and spring, should be mentioned the names of Charles 
Downing, of New York; Hon. Marshall P. ‘Wilder, of Mas- 
sachusetts; P. J. Berkmans, of Georgia; 4. S. Downer & Sons 
and Terry & Douglas, Kentucky; C. W. Westbrook, North 
Carolina; F. K. Phenix and J. S. Knowlton, of Illinois; R. 
Williamson, California; S. Luelling, Oregon; Drs. W. M. Hows- 
ley and J. Stayman, of Kansas. Many others have made small 


but important contributions, which will be duly acknowleged in 


connection with the printed apple list. It is proposed also to 
connect with this orchard a department for testing SEEDLING 
VARIETIES. A collection of more than five hundred (500) varie- 
ties of seedling apples, raised from carefully selected seed, and 
assorted as the most promising from several thousand trees, will 
be immediately grafted, numbered and fruited at the earliest 
possible day. 


. THE FOREST 


Grounds upon the old College farm have been platted and num- 
bered as follows, viz.: 
No. 1. European larch (larix Europea). No. 13. Black walnut (juglaus alk 1 s 


No. 2. White ash (faxinus Americana). No. 14. Box elder (acer neguudo 
No. 8. (Maclura aurantiaca and salix tri- | No. 15. Green ash (faxinus viridus). 


andra). No. 16. American chestnut (castanea ves- 
No. 4. Silver maple (acer GEES ea). 
No. 5. Catalpa (e. Dno es). No. 17. White elm (ulmus Americana). 
No. 6. Ailantus (a. glanduloso). No. 18. Scotch nne (pinus sylvestris). 
No. 7. Vacant. No. 19. Red e Foyumperue verginiana). 
No. 8. Green ash (faxinus viridis). No. 20. Varieties of the willow (salix). 
No. 9. Osage Wiese e (maclura aurantiaca). | No. 21. Scotch pine (pinus sylvestris). 
No. 10. Shellbark ickory (carya alba). No. 22. Austrian pine (pinus Austriaca). 


No. 41. Black walnut (juglaus nigra) 2 yrs. | No. 23. Norway spruce (abies excelsa). 
No. 12. Apple orchard and wind-break. No. 24. Mixed decidous and evergreen. 


Plats from No. 1 to 12 (wind-break) were planted i in the spring 
of 1872; from No. 18 to 23 inclusive, in the spring of 1873; 
and No. 24, in the springs of '71, '72 and T8. 
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EXPENSE. 

The total expense of the Forest department for the year ending 

Nov. 30, 1872, as already reported, is......................... leues. $907 73 
Total expense for the year ending Nov. 30, 1878, is as follows, viz.: 
iyi E lato "290 48 
Por materiali (— e 166 30 
Total expense from the beginning........ RUIN CINE TINA $824 51° 
Present value of trees (48, 395)1 in forest, at wholesale prices........ $1,049. 45 


Of this stock there should be either sold or Weide elsewhere 


next spring, trees to the amount of.................. cesses: ARRETRATA $337 60 . 


THE VINEYARD . 
Suffered much from winter exposure. The vines, probably origi- 


nally unhealthy, have made from the beginning a feeble growth. 


Many vines perished during the winter and the dry weather of 
the summer. . Measures will be taken to replant the vacancies, 
to extend largely the number of varieties, and to give the vines 
more careful protection in the future. Many of the vines, as well 
as trees, on the highest ground suffered severely from the removal 
of thesoil by the winds, which, in some cases, was entirely blown 
away to the depth of three inches. Grape wines, ash and Osage 
orange trees were killed by this exposure of roots. Not having 


suffered from this cause before, we were not prepared for it. All: 


needed protection will be given in future. - 
The entire sales of the Department of Horticulture for the - year 


ending Nov. 30, 1873, amount to.......... ET ORE PERS $3,045 31 
The value of nursery stock (exclusive of forest trees) at present 
*wholesale Prices iii eei eor trao aix IS aria 2409 40 


And the total expense of the nursery, orchard, vineyard, forest, 
and ornamental department, including the purchase of material, 
repairs and labor, (exclusive of the cost of team,) to November 
DNI A T E A —— — M $2,604 95 
| Respectfully submitted. 
E. GALE, 


Supt. Horticultural Department. 


REPORT OF VETERINARY SURGEON. 


To the. Board of Regents of Kansas State Agricultural College: 
GENTLEMEN: In the winter and spring terms a veterinaty 
clinic,.in which patients were treated free of charge, was held for 
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the benefit of the students. The number of patients was not as 
large as might have been desired, for the sum in both terms 
exceeded scarcely one hundred, of which about 90 per cent. were 
affected with external disease. The whole number would have 
been twice as large, and especially more patients with internal 
diseases, would have come for treatment, if the available facilities 
had been better. A considerable number of operations, however, 
have been performed by the students under my personal super- 
intendence, and every one proved to be successful. No deaths 
have occurred, consequently no post mortem examination has 
been made. i 


Very respectfully, H. J. DETMERS. 


REPORT OF STEWARD AND SUPERINTENDENT 
OF MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


To the Board of Reggnts of the Kansas State Agricultural Collegé: 


GENTLEMEN: In submitting this report, with statement of 
receipts and expenditures, I beg leave to say that the boarding 


‘ house, in which there are thirty-eight regular boarders, is likely 


to pay expenses, and perhaps something over, notwithstanding 
the present high prices of some leading articles of diet. 

The shops are being put in as good and efficient order as the 
very limited room assigned to them will allow. 

In the carpenter shop, eleven benches are already fitted up. 
There are twenty-five sets of tools, together with one set in com- 
mon. A class of thirty students are engaged in putting the shop 
in order, and other work in which they are receiving practical 
ánstruction. 

In the wagon shop there are but two benches. In this depart- 
ment of industry a class of six have entered for instruction, and 
seem to be in earnest. 

In the blacksmith shop, there is one forge and one set of tools, 
and a class of ten, most of whom are taking hold well. The tools 
in the blacksmith and wagon shops are my own, and I also have 
a turning-lathe which I propose to set up. 

The class in the paint-shop is already organized, and practical 
work will commence as soon as the room can be fitted for it. . 


i 
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All the classes i in the shops seem to be anxious to acquire prac- 


‘ tical skill in the several industries. Another forge is needed in 


the blacksmith shop. ` 
All the work of putting in the stalls and constructing the 
cistern of the new barn, the erection of the corn crib, and most 
of the work at the College and ‘boarding house, including the 
new cisterns, was performed by students under my direction. 
Permit me to suggest the employment of a skilled workman 
competent to teach horse-shoeing. 


Respectfully, AMBROSE TODD. 


lati 


TREASURERS REPORT. 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas,State Agricultural College: 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith present the following report: 
INTEREST ACCOUNT. 


Balance on hand as per report November 27th, 1872....................... $ 1,233 46 
Received from all sources since November 27th, 1812......... cec eene 35,641 08 e 
— — —— $86,874 54 
Paid on college drafts and approved vouchers...................... eere 39,841 94 
Balance due E. B. Purcell, Treasurer.................. €——— $2,967 40 
7 d LAND.SALE ACCOUNT. P. 
Balance on hand as per report November 27th, 1872............... MM $ 7,545 19 
Received from I. T. Goodnow, agent. on account sales of land. e. 14,248 49 
Received from L. R. Elliott, agent, on account sales of land............ 6,544 58 
Received from payment of school bonds... soseeesoeeness eneen . 9,229 72 
— — —— $87, 567 98 
Paid out on checks of Loan Commissioner..................-.-.....- Jos canes 26,124 00 
Balance remaining on hand....................... cesse ce eeeeeee nee enean $11,443 98 
Total amount of securities held by me is ...................... eeeeseeeeeee $97,192 84 
BARN ACCOUNT. | 
Received from State Treasurer.......ccccssssssssccsscssssstcseseecs cenae tnnt i $8,000 00 
Paid out on checks of Secretary .................. eec eec e eee eene eene enano nn n "PM $8,000 00 
INTEREST COMING DUE ON SECURITIES IN MY HANDS. 
December, 1878................... e. $840 00 | June, 1874....................... see eese tes 1,261 95 
January, 1874......................... GË 270 80 | July, ET: 1,587 93 
February, 1874.................. "e 2,977 82 August, 1874..... eere eere eene nue sro 829 67 
March, 1874..................... seen '181 00 December, jo 840 00 
TOtal DE $8,289 17 
SECURITIES IN MY HANDS COMING DUE. 
December, 18738.............. eere $1,000 00 | June, 1874, .....cesscsccccesescsccen soose $6,349 50 
January, 1874............ cernere "900 00 | July, (874... 16,129 33 
February, 1874............... eee. 9,554 66 | August, 1874......... csse 1,276 67 
March, 1874.......................... scene 570 00 | October, 1874.................... serene 1,380 00 
le Total EE $37,160 16 
> DELINQUENTS 
Interest on securities.......s.essecsersseseseorerrsessessersceseeessereeresarsueesussneanes $2,111 80 
Securities......... —————M SN EEREE Reg — 5,200 34 
$7,912 14 
7 t 
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RECORD AND DISTRIBUTION OF UNPAID VOUCHERS TO NOVEMBER 30, 1873. 


Amount. |. Total. 


- SALARIES. 


Faculty to August 31st, 1879. $3,049 94 
Faculty to September 30th, 1873....................... I SISI 1,654 72 
Faculty to October 31st, 1873..................... ccce We Hac eR 1,654 72 
Faculty to November 30th, 1873................ diri QE ETA | 1,654 72 
—— — ——-, $8,014 10 
STUDENT LABOR. 
Student labor roll........ ............. eere "———— URP: $106 86 
_ 106 86 
FARM LABOR. E 
Labor account.......... .. ............ TE MESTRE $80 00 
ss] 80 00 
BOARDING HOUSE SUPPLIES. | 
Davis tg cioe iui dee e Ee SR ead n $15 10 
Briggs & E iaia nale redatta 10 00 z 
J.C. C C UEM 9 28 
G: W. Higinbotham ilari 21 45 
E. B. Purcell. .......... occ CA 76 55 | 
i d 132 38 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES | 
Adams & Horton..................... cere eene REA ger $46 96 
Mucke & Shortridgo. ,iii eee eese dieere siria ena ey ota sai to nous eeEEN EE ggeeg 19 56 ! 
Ge W. Higinbot aie e rl reed puc aa 2 30 | 
Keables 18 45 
Whitford & Perry ............. 22 25 
E. B. Purcell......... es RT eege 75 60 
NEUSS 185 12 
FARM EXPENSES. | 
PSU woo —ee————————Ü $5 15 | 
AUD Ec MEM Cm 9 50 
E. B. Burce P — RR riisi 2 20 
16 85 
HORTICULTURAL LABOR ACCOUNT. 
CR e E $35 00 M 
i ————— 35 00 i 
HORTICULTURAL EXPENSES. 
E Brel 41 pieosaeceicc eee iaia ll dii siii '" $200 
RESTARE 200 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. I 
EB Purcell s gialla lalla ala $218 70 
———— 218 70 
CASH ACCOUNT. 
EL B: Purcell; NEE $2,967 40 
2,967 40 
$11,758 41 
EXPENSE AND ESTIMATE TO DECEMBER 31, 1873. ~- 
For what purpose. | Amount, 
Faculty to December 31st, 1873......................-. —Á ————— $1,654 72 
Bills payable to December 31st, 1878 ................ ————————— À 2,493 50 
Estimated expense for December................... ———— EE 1,000 00 
| $5,148 22 ` 
Tri rt E ee 
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*ESTIMATED EXPENSE FOR YEAR 1874. 
For what purpose. | Amount. 
Faculty—Month January, 1874.................... eere RIA ERE NU T Indie $1,654 72 
February; 1814. clin 1,654 72 
Marinare 1,654 72 
- April, 1874............ uu M e N 1,654 72 
May, 1874.......... EEN S 1,654 72 
Je, ari 1,654 72 
July, 1874........... ecce D EE 1,654 72 
August, 1874. e —ÁX——— ra 1,654 72 
September, 1874.......cceverrcrcsreszonsaezareeaioneanoceenseseseosionitanione 1,654 72 
j EISE Eed Ee EE 1,654 72 
et E e EE i 1,054 72 
December, 1874... lisce cosas ovas zia diceria E ERAN NS AER Eege 1,654 72 
EE 4,500 00 
Interest account, iius eese rok re ro zie REY RUN VEU o ERO Vna ExS a KEY e Vena UR ER eh NEE CHEN 1,844 75 
Estimated expenses.......... .... CORI HP EE 25,000 00 
$50,701 39 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS AND THEIR SOURCE FOR YEAR 1874. 
` From what source. Amount. 
Interest on land sale n0tes.........ccsccssssscsssssesseessencerees E ———— $8,000 00 
Interest on securities.................. eee esce KEREN enne nnne ioni EE 12,000 00 
Receipts of nursery............. ita RARE RI PIETÀ Hiv 2,500 00 
Farm and live stock, A... ee rc rrrcrrerecereereneceneea pluie Dalia 1,000 00 
Mechanical department..... ........................ Tenera ra h aisre esi ES 3,000 00. 
‘Sundry souroeg, Mea vec ` 1,000 00 
' | $27,500 00 
f m 


ESTIMATE SHOWING DECREASE OF INDEBTEDNESS FROM APRIL i, TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1873. 


Ed 


Amount. | Amount. | Bills Pay.| Vouchers. | Treasurer. 


Bills payable, due 1878.................. $5,038 14 $5,038 14 

Bills payable, due 1874.................. 5, 844 75 5,844 75 

Bills payable, due 1875.................. 6,175 24 6,175 24 

Bills payable, due 1876.................. 6,620 56 6,620 56 

Bills payable, due 1877.................. 4,187 40 4,187 40 

College orders unpaid April 1, 1873, 9,094 22 $9,094 22 

Balance due Treasurer, April 1, + 2,437 a $2, 437 21 

, Ee 

$27, 866 09| $9,094 22) $2,437 21 

Bills payable, due 1873.... .. ......... | $2,493 50| $2,493 50 . 

Bills payable, due 1874.................. 5,844 75| 5,844 75 

Bills payable, due 1875.................. 6.175 24| 6,175 24 

Bills payable, due 1876................ i 6,620 56; 6,620 56 

Bills payable, due 1877.................. 4,187 40| 4,187 40 

College vouchersun paid Nov. 30,73 8,791 01 $8,791 01 

Balance due Treasurer, Nov. 30,73 2,967 40 $2,967 40 

Decreased indebtedness................. 2,917 66 : 


$39,397 52,839,897 52,825,321 45| $8,791 01| $2,907 40 
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All of which I respectfully submit for your inspection. I 
would further ask you to appoint a committee to examine my 
papers to November 29, 1873, inclusive, that my accounts may 
be audited, and balances struck at that date. 

E. B. PURCELL, 
| J Treasurer Kansas State Agricultural College. 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS, Nov. 29, 1873. 


folle i 


REPORT OF LAND AGENT. 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State A gricultural College: 


GENTLEMEN: As shown by the report of my predecessor, Hon. 


I. T. Goodnow, made to the Board of Regents in December, 1871, 


there were unsold at that date, of the Congressional grant of 
lands to the Agricultural College, 37,945 acres. The lands were 
at that time temporarily withdrawn from market, and were not 
offered again till May, 1878. Since the latter date, 1,120 acres 
have been sold; leaving now unsold, 36,825 acres. Of these lands 
12,640 acres are located in Washington county, 16,000 acres in 
Dickinson county, 4,320 acres in Marshall county, 480 acres in 
Clay county, and 3,385 acres in Riley county. | 


Amount of notes received of my predecessorì.......... $89,894 94 
Matured interest on the same.................... cesses 2,558 40 
Notes taken of purchasers of lands....................... 4,550 00 
Cash received on sales of land...........................—. 650 00 
RE cone tb ssh u es are EEE ELi $97,653 34 
Cash, notes, and interest collected, and paid to Treas- 
Wi. OMNI LE T . $9,377 38 
— X. Ù EES 
Balance of notes in my hands.............................. $88,275 96 
Respectfully submitted. L. R. ELLIOTT, Agent. 


MANHATTAN, Nov. 29, 1873. 


LOAN COMMISSIONER’S REPORT. 


To the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural College: 


I herewith submit my report as Loan Commissioner for the 
year ending November 30, 1873: 


d 
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Invested by order of Board, during year, on real estate security, $18,380 00 


` Invested May 15, 1873, in school district bondS..................... 500 00 
Invested June 14, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 360 00 
Invested June 14, 1873, in school district bonds..................... “1,000 00 
Invested Sept. 22, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 700 00 
Invested Oct. 17, 1878, in school district bonds..................... 550 00 
Invested Oct} 27, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 734 00 
Invested Oct. 28, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 1,000 00 
Invested Nov. 4, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 600 00 
Invested Nov. 4, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 1,500 00 
Invested Nov. 17, 1873, in school district bonds..................... 800 00 

Fota. "ce $26,124 00 


The endowment funds of the College are being invested in 
school district bonds as fast as those of unquestioned character 
can be obtained. g 

Respectfully submitted. E. GALE, 

Loan Commissioner. 
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. EMPORIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT. 


To the Board of Regents of the State Normal School : 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with custom, I submit a brief 
report of the Normal School for the past year. | 

During the academic year ending June 19th, 1878, there were 
enrolled 172 students. Of these, three graduated last commence- 
ment. The remainder were divided as follows: 


Second year Studente... AANEREN RENE 22 
First-year students met C 128 
Academic (not pledged to teach).................. cce. 2E 
Applicants rejected because of inability to pass the requisite examin- 
ation, ............ —————Ó I fiano 27 
Counties represented. ................. eee m — ——— —— ANE 28 
States represented........ccccccccccccscsscesscceescees p 9 


Within the current year, è. e., from September 10th to Novem-' 
ber 13th, the enrollment of students has been 171. Rejected 
because of inability to pass the examination, 9. 

The Training School which opened at the commencement of 
the term is well organized and efficient. Up to date, the enroll- 
ment in this school is 47, making total enrollment for the term, 
in Normal and Training schools, 218. 

Eight normal students are.receiving daily practice in teaching 
under the direction of the Principal of this school. The Object 
Lesson system is made prominent in this school. 

The course of study for the Normal wa$ revised and extended 
at the close of last year. Three courses are provided: Element- 
ary course; Full course, and Language course. The Elementary 
course requires two years for its completion, and each of the 
others four. At present there are seventeen candidates for grad- 
uation in the Elementary course, at close of current year. 

With, much pleasure, I state of the recently elected Faculty, 
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that it is faithful, efficient and harmonious. ‘These, with other 
facts, give promise that the success of the institution is assured. 
Gentlemen of the Board, in conclusion permit me to tender 
you my sincere thanks for your prompt and cordial co-operation 
in my duties, and to express my appreciation of your large- 
minded and liberal plans for the advancement of this institu- 
fion. Respectfully and obediently yours, 
^ November 13, 1873. ‘GEO. W. HOSS, President. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 


Hon. H. D. McCarty, State Superintendent Public Instruction: 
Str: In compliance with your appointment to visit the State 


‘Normal School at Emporia, investigate the condition of the 


same, and report to you, we most respectfully submit the following: 

The visit was made Oct. 21, 22 and 23, by the entire committee, 
and after a thorough examination, have a favorable report to 
make. After having carefully considered the history of the insti- 
tution, and its standing as a normal school, we regard it no 
longer a question, whether it is doing-its legitimate work, but an 
accomplished fact; that in point of excellence it has no equals in 
the West. To those doubtful of its standing, we confess that the 
committee came here with its full share of prejudice against the 
institution, and with a determination to do justice to all concerned — 


to the school as a ward of the State, to the Faculty as educators,: 
and to the public who furnish the means for its support, as.a State 


institution. The methods of instruction are practical and 
thorough. The instructors, are earnest, capable, clear-headed 
men and women, who seem impressed with the responsibility the 
State has intrusted to their care, and we believe they are working 
to make the State Normal a lasting honor to our commonwealth. 
In this connection we feel compelled to say, when Dr. Hoss leaves 


. the institution for his new field of labor, our/State sustains a great 


if not an irreparable loss. 

If the students have not always come up to the standard when 
tested in the school room, we believe that the reason is to be found 
in the fact that they do not stay long enough, and not to any want 


that is not supplied during their connection with the institution. 
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One-third of all the students enrolled leave at the end of their 
first term, one-half at the end of their second term, and .two- 
thirds at the end of their third term, The complaint frequently 
heard, that many are admitted who never intend to teach, is not, in 
the opinion of your committee, a grave error, as they pay tuition. 
The amount should be greater, perhaps, but we see no necessity 
of closing the doors against any one as long as there is room, and 
so few schools of merit in this part of the State. The Model 
School is in a very prosperous condition. Some apparatus is 
necessary for this department. A small appropriation is neces- 
sary, and should be made. 

Fears are entertained that in the excitement about canoer the 
Legislature will so diminish the appropriation that the Normal 
Schools must stop for a time. We hope that no such thing will . 
be done, for the Normal work should be increased until the 
demand for tramed teachers can be filled. 

The new building is now completed and occupied. It is a mag- 
nificent structure, but none too good for the school; and we 
earnestly, hope that those so sadly in want of thorough training, 
will come and avail themselves of the opportunities offered in our 
State Normal. Respectfully submitted. 

l Mrs. I. M. SHARON, 


Miss MARY A. HIGBY, © Com. 
J. G. WINNE, | 


» 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


x 


Hon. Thomas A. Osborn, Governor of State of Kansas: 


Str: In compliance with statutory provisions, we have the 
honor to submit to you a statement of the condition of the 
Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, from April 2d to 
December 1st, inclusive. 

The Board of Regents, composed of the following-named per-. 
sons, to wit: C. B. Butler, M. M. Murdock, J. W. Horner, 
Edwin Tucker, G. W. Wood, G. W. Hoss and H. C. Cross, met 
‘in the city of Emporia, on April 2d, 1873, and organized by the 
election of C. B. Butler, President; M. M. Murdock, Vice 
President; H. C. Cross, Treasurer, and G. W. Hoss, Secretary. 
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The following-named persons were constituted an Executive 
Committee, viz.: C. B. Butler, President; H. C. Cross, Treasurer, 
and G. W. Hoss, Secretary. 

During the academic year ending June 19th, 187 3, thére were 
enrolled 172 students. Of these, three graduated last commence- 
ment. The remainder were divided as follows: 


Second E 22 
Hirst: year studente 123 
Academic (not pledged to teach).................. So Ai eat nisi 24 . 
Applicants rejected on account of inability to pass the requisite e examin- 
BEI RT rs 27 
Counties represented......... ——Á—————Á— ———— — € 28 
States: Eeer 9 
Within the current year, t. e., from September 10th to December Ist, the 
enrollment of students has bëen, ENEE 171 
Rejected because of inability to pass examination............... eese eee eene 9 


The Training School which opened at the commencement of 
the term is well organized and efficient. Up to date, the enroll- 
ment in this school, is 47, making a total enrollment for the term 
in Normal and Training Schools, 218. The Object Lesson system 
is made prominent in this school. The course of study for the 
. Normal was revised and extended at the close of last year. Three 
courses are provided— Elementary eeurse, Full course and 
Language course. The Elementary course requires two years 
for its completion, and each of the others four. At present 
there are 17 candidates for graduation in the Elementary course 
at the close of the present year. 

All proféssors and teachers in said school having tendered | 
their resignations, to take effect with the year ending June 19th, 
the board at their annual meeting in June, elected the following 
Faculty : 

G. W. Hoss, LLD., President. 

H. B. Norton, A..M., Prof. Physical Science. 

P. J. Carmichael, A. M., Prof. Mathematics. 

Rev. Tavalaw G. Jones, Ee of Music, ERR and 
Drawing. 

Mrs. A. Morse, Preceptress. 

Miss Rose M. Smith, Principal of Training School. 

President G. W. Hoss having tendered his resignation, to take 
effect Dec. 25, at a meeting of the Board of Regents on October ` 
15th, C. R. Pomeroy, À. M., of Iowa City, Iowa, was elected 
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President. Mr. Pomeroy is now present, and will assume control 
of the school at the beginning of the term in January. 
Hereunto attached, and marked * Exhibit A," will be found a 
detailed statement of all moneys received and expended by the 
Treasurer of our Board. | 
All appropriations by the Legislature are paid only upon ren- 
dered accounts to the Auditor of State, properly verified; hence 
the books of the Auditor show the condition of each fund respect- 
ively. Outof the aggregate appropriation the following amounts 
have not been used, viz.: 


Salary of Professor of Bcience, NEEN $86 02 
Janitor and engineer...................... disi aes PE dd aun E TETA 90 23 
Catalogue and advertising ............. dio cerniera 9A 10 
Board.-of n p ——————————————— . 820 
Extra cost of building.............. "— mm soe encres, 004 50 
Paving and drainage............................-. ——ÓÁÁÉÉU 93 85 
Office and reception room...................... e RAR 05 


It is with pleasure we report that the recently elected Faculty 
is faithful, efficient and harmonious. These, with other facts, 
give promise that the success of the institution is assured. The 
appropriations required to meet the current expenses of the school 
for the coming year will be submitted to your Honor by the 
Commissioners'of State Institutions. 


e S FOSS. i. Executive ES, 


Emporia, Kas., December 1, 1873. 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS of H. C. Cross, Treasurer of Board: 
of Regents of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 


1878 Receipts. Amount. 
——— MM | rr rrrrr_—r—m—P—P————r__—_—_—_—_—__È_—m——————Èm——_—@—@—@——@—@—@l@——@——@1t12141#11#m_______—É—"wEM>- 1 -— 
April 2 | Cash from old Treasuret........ccccececsscccscees esee ee ease seen ennt thee eene rn nene $43 65 
April 26 | Ineidentals ..................... e ————— € E Á— 139 00 
May 12 | Room rent of boarding House...............sccseecesssssssseecsscesceneeees RENE 6 75 
May 16 | Room rent of boarding house...............cvcerrrrrren serie renacereseo nese neoneno 58 00 
-May 26) Room rent of boarding house..........svvvsrrrerre rire EEN ENEE KEEN NEEN neces 27 50 
Máy ET cce 21*00 
Ang. 17 | Ineidentals alia i Loves quad RE LX PITT ~- 29 90 
Sept. 30 | Incidentals, ('Tuition).................. KENE KEREN RRE KENE esas tenen 164 75 
Nov. 1 | Incidentals, (Tuthion) P ENER NEEN Seege Nee 173 00 
Nov. 7 | Incidentals, (Bent [roS MERCEDE SOR ARE 44 00 
Nov. 11 | Incidentals, (Rent, eto.)................. cer eeeee eene SE CFA 44 00 
Noy, 18 | Incidentals, (Bent, GG ageegeieg e géie tuu sestón eno eb Ye be ea eo IP e oda adus 29 10 
Nov. 22 | Incidentals, (Rent, etc)... ee ees eee KEE eee esee esses seen eerte eee a eoe ua 69 00 
Incidentals, from fuel and light fund ...................... eere eere 93 17 
, | $912 82 
: 1 
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REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS — Continued. 
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Disbursements. Amount. 
fl 4 
Paid Page for water .......... FEE € —— —— EE $5 00 
Exchange on two drafts, remitted for books............ gege sa - 30 
Paid A. E. Page for water eine éceeteirsdektan esee XX REN TANE ERE ERE Na E ETE 19 00 
Paid for numbering doors ..................... RESET gees 150 
Paid A. E. Page. for water.................000. EE S 14 00 
Paid Fox & Hadley for a two-quire .journal....................... eee eeeesA 70 
Paid E. Plumb for paper..............rvererrerecereeseonece ———— 7 75 
Paid R. Edwards for ringing bell two months........ REENEN 5 00 
Paid for drayage on furniture .......................... e — MÀ 50 
Paid Pierce & Co., for lumber........................ eM UEM dS 151 
Paid electrotype of State Normal School.............. SARTORI TONE RA 52 00 
Paid exchange on draft on above.................. RENE Grava 15 
Paid postage, envelopes, CtC.........cc-cssececccrrrscasccccscccrersesesenscesesenen ; 13 20 
Paid D. C. Waite for tuning organ two times...................... eere 6 00 
Paid Prof. T. Q. RE ll 60 00 
Paid hotel bill of reporter .................... c KEEN eee eee eee nee eee S AREE 2 00 
Paid R. Edwards for ringing bell ....................... "— E 2 50 
Paid Emporia Band for service on commencement ............... — 4 50 
Paid Rowland for printing invitations...................... ecce eeee enne 5 00 
Paid postage and telegraphing.......................- sarai 5 00 
Paid McCune for printing programme and circulars.................... 5 50 
Paid Brewer & McMurtree for pump and pipe...... MC Pre RA 16 65 
Paid H. Kemper for flagstaff................ PIRA ———— He — 32 67 
Paid J. Soueredecker for glazing and painting boarding-hall........ 5 95 
Paid McCune & Graham for printing .............. ———Á—— — 10 00 
Paid J. Davis for horse hire........ RE A SARA Kee eege ì ~ 50 
Paid Jno. McDonald for crayons............. — aa — "— 8 30 
Paid O. Douglas for whitewashing boarding house ............ n" 10 50 
Paid E. Kelsey for pail and mop ..................... MUN "— 5 1 05 
Paid F. W. Hirth for fitting up rooms..................-..... e. Sidexdsmebncse 80 00 
Paid Jno. McDonald for furniture .................... eee cce esses 74 30 
Paid H. Kemper for repairs, eto.............................. wee Seege 29 50 
Paid F. McCain for repairs, etc.......... — —— ——— 14 55 
Paid H. B. Horton for incidentals ................ esa diis 90 
Paid G. W. Hoss for incidentals......... **950099400909090049999909 ***9959069 19 75 
Paid Pd Ledger for incidentals ............ REA RIESI 20 00 
Paid H. C. Wey for incidentals ........................ ^. NEE 182 29 
Paid Hadley Bros., for books....................... eene esee seen KREE e Gees 10 15 
Paid H. Prosser for repairs, etc .......... repo Vk ove Pa Ee ads - 20 95 
Paid Halleck, Gilchrist & Co., for lumber ............ i 20 20 
Paid Humphrey & Conover for incidentals........... RR 8 00 
Paid E. Plumb for stationery ..................... ee EEN KEEN eee ene e enne nne um 10 00 
Paid R. Edwards for ringing bell ..................................... e. PARATA 7 50 
Paid E. Davis, janitor, for incidentals................................... — 83 85 
Total........ — —— E RIETI SE REESEN 878 67 
Balance on hand ——————————— —M - 94 15 
$912 82 
È 
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LEAVENWORTH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


To the Board of Directors of the State Normal School at Leaven- 
venworth, Kansas: 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with a provision of your rules, I 


‘ have the honor to present the following report of the school ' 


under your charge: 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 


PRESIDENT (see ves stas iaia J. L. Wever. 
V IGE- PRESIDENT EE Thomas Moonlight. 
ei EE J. E. Brady, Jr. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Thos. Moonlight, H. L. Newman, 

John H. Brown, W. O. Gould, = 

L. Houston, J. L. Wever. 

EX OFFICIO MEMBERS OF THE BOARD. 
Hon. DH. D. MCCarty......errrrrresseriesecerecesecerioneso: State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
Hon. W. H. Smallwood......................eeeee eere Secretary of State. 
Hon. D. W. Wilder. caecos se ee Get State Auditor. 
Së VISITORS APPOINTED BY THE STATE. l 

R. K. —— Grasshopper. 
W. W. "tere, ee deed rai Wyandotte. 
Mrs. H. A. Monroe....... PEORES PE ERETTA Atchison. 


FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 
John Wherrell, Principal, Professor of Natural Science. 
Miss A. L. Morrow, Principal Training Départment and Teacher of 


Methods. : 
Miss Mary E. Byrd, Teacher of Mathematics and Grammar. 


Marion Chidester, Librarian. 
Emma F. Smither, Secretary of Boarding Hall. 
TEACHERS OF THE MODEL SCHOOL. 
W. W. Grant, Principal of High School, and Professor of Latin and 
Geometry. 
Miss E. J. Short, Teacher of Mathematics and History. 


— Miss Helen Pinaire, Teacher of Greek, German and French. 


, Miss L. Geyer, Principal of Grammar and Primary Departments. 
Miss M. B. Porter, Teacher of Grade Two, A Class. 
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Miss Lottie Gassett, Teacher Grade Two, B Class. 

Miss Anna M. Tarbox, Teacher Grade Three. 

Miss Clara E. Jennison, Teacher Grade Four, A Class. 

Miss M. A. Moore, Teacher Grade Four, B Class. ` 
Miss J. H. Dustin, Teacher Grade Five, A Class. 

Miss H. Stone, Teacher Grade Five, B Class. 

Miss F. M. Hord, Teacher Grade Six. > 

Miss H. R. Hord, Teacher Grade Seven. 

Miss A. B. Tarbox, Teacher Grade Eight. = 

Miss J. S. English, Teacher Grade Nine. .  ". 

Miss Ellen M. Soper, Teacher Grade Ten. 


ATTENDANCE. 


There have been enrolled in the Normal classes during the 
year now closing ninety-nine pupils. 


In the Senior Class........................:......- pU ‘ 5 
In the Middle Class, lle 1 
In ihe Junior Classico 1 
In the Practicing Class................... p 45 
In ihe A Preparatory Clase prin 30 
In the B Preparatory Class..................... — ———Ó! 17 
In the Model School............................... eese RT 900 


Eleven of these have graduated. Eight in the Elementary 
course, and three in the Advanced course. 

The number of counties represented are sixteen, viz.: Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, Allen, Brown, Bourbon, Douglas, Doniphan, 
Davis, Johnson, Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, Shawnee, Howard, 
Wyandotte, Saline. States represented are five, viz.: Missouri, 
Illinois, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLIsH CouRsE— Preparatory Year, First 
Term: Arithmetic, to Roots; Grammar, Syntax, 1st and 2d 
Class Elements; Mathematical and Physical Geography; Read- 

^ ing, Spelling, and Penmanship..’ Second Term: Arithmetic Fin- 
ished and Reviewed; Political Geography and Map Drawing; 
Grammar, Syntax, 2d Class Elements; Reading, Spelling, and 
Penmanship. i 

Practical Year, First Term: Higher Arithmetic; English. 
Grammar; Rhetoric, first half; Methods of Teaching, and School , 
Ecoriomy; Drawing. Second Term: History of the United ` 
States; Civil Government; Theory of Teaching; Practice in 
Training School. - 
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No pupil is credited with work which is not finished with a 
satisfactory written examination, viz.: One whose minimum is at 


‘ least seventy-five per cent. on the general average. - 


c im d 


ADVANCED Course—Junior Year, First Term: Algebra to 
Equations of 2d Degree; Natural Philosophy and Object Les- 
sons; English Literature, or Latin, German or French Reader; 
Penmanship. Second Term: Algebra Completed and Reviewed; 
History and Ancient Geography, or Latin; Chemistry, Physi- 
ology, and Penmanship; Civil Government. 

Middle Year, First Term: Geometry, .seven books; Book- 
keeping; Latin, French or German; Rhetoric, first half; Methods 
of Teaching. Second Term: Geometry finished, and Trigonom- 
etry; French, German or Latin; Methods of Teaching; Zoology. 

Senior Year, First Term: Astronomy; Latin, German or 
French; Greek, or Mental Philosophy; Practice in Training 
School. Second Term: Geology; Latin, German or French; 
Greek, or Moral Philosophy and Logic; Practice in Training 
School. 

Composition exercises run through the entire curricula, and 
are held Friday of each week, and consist of compositions, decla- 
mations, select readings, impersonations, and debates. 


GRADUATING CLASS OF 1873. 

ADVANCED Course— Cora L. Hook, Leavenworth; Louise 
Lockley, Leavenworth ; Alice F. Norton, Leavenworth. - 

ELEMENTARY. Course, Ladies— Nannie L. Bunch, Leaven- 
worth; Mary E. Dunham, Leavenworth; Viola Fletcher, Leaven- 
worth; Hattie R. Hord, Freedom, Mo.; Mollie E. Hardaway, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Labella S. Hocker, Atchison; Jennie M. White- 
ley, Weston, Mo. Gentlemen — W. F. Kirkland, Elgin. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

During the year the course of.instruction in the Elementary 
course was changed for two reasons: 1, To make the Advanced 
course begin where the Elementary course ended; 2, As the 
Elementary course is only designed to prepare teachers for teach- 
ing in district schools, and in the grammar schools of the towns 
and cities, it was thought advisable to arrange the course so 
that it would be best adapted to this purpose; and in view of 
this fact, Natural Philosophy and Botany were omitted, and 
lessons upon general information substituted, the pupil thereby 
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gaining many practical ideas on a variety of subjects. The 
special study of Natural Philosophy and Botany is now taken 
up in the Advanced course. 

» OUR WANTS. 

To make the school efficient, to successfully carry out its aim 
and object, the school needs a more liberal appropriation in the 
future. The school is rapidly increasing in number, and we find 
it impossible to do what we' ought to do, for want of more 
teachers. At the present time, each member of the Faculty has 
to hear classes before and after regular school hours, and quite a 
number of our pupils are now in classes in which they really do 
not belong, which is occasioned by not having a sufficient number 
of teachers. To carry on the school effectually another year, we 
need three more teachers—one of Physical Science, one of 
Mathematics, and one of Penmanship, Drawing and Elocution. 


BOARDING HALL. 

As the city has deeded the boarding hall to the State, it now 
becomes the duty of the State to make all necessary repairs, etc. 
The fence around the lot needs repairing; the plaster is off the 
building in several places ; and the house ought to be painted both 
inside and out. We also need an appropriation to insure the ` 
building against loss by fire. 

l MATRON. e - 

The boarding hall, which is under the immediate supervision 
of a Matron, is conducted on the co-operative plan, the boardera 
defraying the entire expense. Anything that can be done to 
reduce the expenses of the boarding hall is felt by the boarders, who 
are young ladies from different parts of the State. If the Mat- 
ron's salary, which is now paid by the boarders, was paid by the 
State, it would be a direct benefit to all of those boarding at the 
hall, as it would reduce the price of board. In consideration of 
the above, I would earnestly recommend that you ask for an 
appropriation to pay the Matron's salary. 

l LIBRARY. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia, a set of the Smithsonian Reports, 
eleven volumes of the United States Coast- Survey, two Patent 
Office Reports, and three Geological Reports, comprise the 
library of the Leavenworth State Normal School. To say that 
we need a better library is simply a truism. A normal school 
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without a reference library is certainly found wanting in those 
advantages which are invaluable to students. l 

- In conclusion, I deem it my duty to express my obligations to 
Prof. P. J. Williams, the Superintendent of the City Schools, 
and to the teachers in the Model School under his supervision, 
for the many courtesies and accommodations given to the Normal 
School, and particularly to the Normal School students, while 
practicing and observing in the model schools. 

Respectfully submitted. JOHN WHERRELL, 
Principal Normal School. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES OF 1874. 


For salary of Principal............ccccscssscscscccscscscsvecesscesscncsens $ 2,500 00 
For salary of Preceptress........c..ccscscsccscscsscenscesescsecaseeess see — 1,400 00 
For salary of Professor of Mathematics...................... eere 1,600 00 
For salary of Professor of Natural Sciences......................... 1,600 00 
For salary of Principal of Model School and Teacher of Meth- 
(RR 1,200 00 
For salary of Professor of Vocal Music and Penmanship......... 600 00 
For salary of Janitor......... ccce eese eee eene eene nnne nana " 250 00 
For salary of Matron of Boarding Hall............................... 300 00 
For salary of Secretary............. c ENER eee eee eee ENNER secco recenesene 100 00 
. For text books... se esee cesses ee eee e eese notae tenet ren nnne 300 00 
For library.............. ec REENEN esee seen aeneo TERES 200 00 
For advertising..............sssrrrrrrrreserieeeeiecesie ne nn , . 100 00 
For catalogues............... ccce esee ee esee ee eene estne ennt entente nnne 100 00 
For Postage """"-----— — Een 25 00 
For stationery and supplies................... eere eene eene nennen 150 00 
For insurance on boarding hall...................... EEN 60 00 
For furniture and fixtures... ............. cease ee RENE ENER zenconee 300 00 
For repairs on boarding hall........................... eee een 1,000 00 
Total... see ENEE ENER ENKER EE RE ERR ses th esae een aao $11,785 09 
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To Hon. H. D. MeCarty, Superintendent of Public ladini 
I herewith submit the second annual report of the Board of 


` Directors of the Quindaro State Normal School (colored): 


The Board as now constituted consists,of Hon. Byron Judd, 
Hon. Charles Robinson, E. F. Heisler, bol. Pritchard, W. J. 
Huffaker and Rev. E. Blachly. = 

In’ consequence of the limited appropriation of last winter 
($1,100), the Board have not been able to employ a permanent 
principal, but they are pleased to say that Mrs. J. F. Blàchly 
has, since the expiration of Esq. Sherman's term, filled the place 
to the satisfaction of the Board, being assisted first by Mr. A. T. 
Bullard, and afterward by Joseph Endicott, one of the pupils. 
By a rigid-systém of economy they expect to be able to continue 
the school until the first of March next, without further aid from 
the State, a period of eleven months’ instruction. 

The antecedents of the colored population preclude the idea 
of an advanced standard of admission at present, but we are 
gradually raising it; and yet, by the way, we may remark that 
two of our scholars have received certificates from the County 
Superintendent, and are engaged in teaching; 

Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic (mental and practical), 
geography, history, dees and algebra, are the PEREGO as 
yet taught. S 

The number of pupils “a during the year is 82, most of 

them residing within three miles of the school, one from the 
Indian Territory and two from Missouri. 
* The regularity of attendance is far from what is desirable, but 
unavoidable from the limited means of parents. The average 
daily attendance for the year may be stated as 33. The deport- 
ment and progress of the SES for the most part, is praise 
worthy. 

To a limited extent employment was given last summer to two 
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of the advanced scholars, enabling them in part to sustain them- 
selves with very satisfactory results. The mode adopted was to 
pay them ten cents per hour out of scheol hours, and the average 
earnings were to each three dollars a week, without seriously 
impeding their studies, 

The University owns eighty acres of land within five miles of 
Kansas City, adapted to the cultivation of small fruits, and the 
University Board intend to make a strenuous effort to give 
employment to a considerable number of students the coming 
season. Under existing circumstances this seems to be almost a 
sine qua non of success. EBEN BLACHLY, 
President Board of Directors. 
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ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE. 


4 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING SEPT. 1, 1873. 


`. St. Benedict's College is located at Atchison, Atchison county, Kansas, 
and the institution was founded A. D. 1859, and incorporated June, 1868. 


FACULTY. 


Very Rev. Giles Christoph; O. S. B., President and Professor of Christian 
Doctrine. 


Rev. Primin Koumley, O. S. B., Prefect of Discipline, Chaplain and Pro- 
fessor of Latin. . 

Rev. Urban Bayer, O. S. B., Professor of Music and German. 

Rev. Peter Kasseus, O. S. B., Prefect of Studies and Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Book-Keeping. | \ 

Rev. Boniface Verheyea, O. S. B., Professor of English Grammar and 
Rhetorie, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Stenography. 

Rev: Eugene Bode, O. S. B., Professor of Arithmetic, Geography, Latin, 
German and History. 

Mr. H. W. K. Larish, Professor of Arithmetic, Geography, Elocution and 
Penmanship. 


iub 

I. M. Linley, M. D., Attending Physician. 

STUDENTS. 
Number of students in attendance, ninety-five. 
LANDS OWNED BY THE INSTITUTION. 
Site, Raina ii 80 
Other lands in Kansas, acrés..........eeeeeeee eee rire sieseererenioeececeeneone 240 
Lands in other States, aeres..,............ ee NEEN eee eene eee ee nnne hann nhan 10 
Total number of ACTOR 1 os ceo sa eua Ea N99 da EE 250 

ESTIMATED CASH VALUE "3 THE PROPERTY OF THE INSTITUTION. 
Miracles $ 6,000 00 
Other lands ........... ale — eeees 5,000 00 
Phu et 10,000 00 
Library d rne RERUM UR F 500 00 
PD PAPAS PME rana de 500 00 
Cabinet ..... —  —— "A —À — — e es encoun 100 00 


Total amount of property .......:......... c eeee esee ENNEN en $31,100 00 
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r EXPENDITURES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
For meidentals 44/2 x vex raa a r aaa ZE $4,000 00 
For building and repars cuiii alari 2,000 00 
For improvement of grounds .................. ecce eee eene 500 00 
Total expenditures........................ eere eres $6,500 00 
| RECEIPTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 
Total receipts (from board and tuition of scholars),................. $6,000 00 
RATES or TUITION, Nor INCLUDING BOARD. 
For Collegiate Department, per annum. ................ eere eee $40 00 
For Preparatory and Scientific Department.................. devas teen ERN 40 00 


REMARKS.— The institution is coriducted under the auspices of thé Roma 
Catholic church. The teachers belong to a. religious community, and receive 
no salary but their board and clothes. 

GILES CHRISTOPH, O. S. B., President. 
Per PETER KASSEUS, O. S. B., Secretary. 
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MOUNT ST. MARYS FEMALE ACADEMY. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING SEPT. 1, 1873. 


St. Mary's Female Academy is located at Mount Muncie, near Leavem- 
worth, and was organized in the year 1868. 

The Mother Superior of the Sisters of Charity is the Principal. 

Whole number of graduates, ten. 

Number of graduates during the current year, four. 

Number in senior class, about twenty-five. 

Number in middle class, about twenty. 

Number in junior class, eight or ten. 

Total number in the institution, fifty-five.. 

Number of teachers employed, nine, (including music teachers.) 

"Number of acres contained in site, thirty-five, (nominally fifty-seven.) 

Value of site, $3,500. - > 

Value of buildings, $98,000. 


The institution is conducted under the auspices of the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Leavenworth. 


1 


REMARKS. 

This institution is conducted by the Sisters of Charity, and 
under the patronage of the Right Rev. J. B. Miege, Bishop of 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The academic year dates from the 1st Monday in September, 
and closes on the last of June. It is divided into two sessions 
of five months each. Pupils entered after the commencement of 
the session are charged only with the portion that may remain. 
All payments must be made in advance, and no reduction will be 
made for those who are withdrawn before the expiration of the 
session, except in case of sickness. 

The discipline, ete., is mild but firm, and the strict observance 
of rules is enjoined upon all. Diplomas will be conferred upon 
those only that go successfully through the entire academic course 
of studies. 
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LOCATION OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Mount St. Mary's is located south of Leavenworth, on a beautiful 
elevation, commanding a view of the city and fort, and the 
meanderings of the Missouri river, north and south, as far as the 

eye can reach. The grounds comprise fifty-seven acres ` an exten- 
sive play-ground is appropriated exclusively to the use of the 
pupils. The convenience and comfort of the interior arrange- 
ment of the building are unsurpassed ; spacious and well-ventilated 
dormitories ; toilet rooms ; grand study hall; numerous recitation 
rooms; music and drawing rooms; large refectory and recre- 
ation rooms; infirmary and dispensary—in a word, no pains 
have been spared to render St. Mary’s one of the most desirable 
educational institutions in the West. The estimated cost is $85,- 
000, or including the grounds, $100,000. The architecture is of 
the Italian order, displaying rich embellishments, and the ground 
plan is in the form of a cross, the whole being surmounted by a 
lofty tower, rising to an elevation of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet. (In this respect the view in the engraving is incorrect, the 


tower having a greater altitude than that originally designed.). 


From the summit of this structure a magnificent prospect unfolds 
itself on every hand, charming the beholder with the view of a 
landscape unrivaled in the State for loveliness. 

PLAN OF THE BUILDING. 

‘As stated before, the structure of the building i is of the Italian 
order, and is built of brick and stone, the main entrance facing 
to the north. The building is four stories in height, independent 
of the tower. The roof is light and tasteful, and is adorned with 
religious emblems, while in the eastern wing of the building there 
is a chapel, devoted to religious exercises. Spacious windows 
light the apartments on every side, and the handsome caps by 
which they are surmounted add much to the architectural effect. 
The entire dimensions of the building are: North front, 120x58; 
east front, 88x40. In the north front, facing the city, is placed 
the tower, which is elevated 125 feet from the ground floor, 
and there are also two belvideres located at other points 
on the roof, suitable for astronomical observations, each hav- 
ing an elevation of twenty-five feet from the roof. A fine 
cornice runs around the building and sets off the roof advanta- 
geously, while the caps, quoins, sills, belt and base courses are all 
composed of fine magnesian limestone, than which there is no 
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better building stone in the country. On the south side of the 
building there are handsome porches ten feet in width and sixty 
feet long, which adorn each story. The main entrance, situate of 
the north side, is built of Manhattan stone and blue limestotie, 
and entéring by it you are introduced into a handsome vestibule. 
The basement story, which contains a number of fitte rooms, is 
laid out as follows: Boarders’ dining room, 35x58, is located in 
southeast side of building, and is spacious and airy, and through 
it runs arow of symmetrical iron columns, which give support to 
rooms above. Adjoining is the boarders’ recreation room, 57x26, 
next to which is the boarders’ corridor, also the bath room. This 
latter is fitted with six baths, having taps for either hot or cold 
water. Next to these are a spacious store room and the Sisters’ 
corridor, the latter of which connects with the stairway. All 
these rooms are lofty and well ventilated, the height being 
uniformly thirteen and one-half feet. Passing in through the 
main entrance we enter the vestibule, 6x12, and from thence 
continue to the ante-room, 12x15, when we come to the main hall, 
which is 12x35. Here we find the chapel, which is a very beau- ' 
tiful room, 26x57, and sixteen feet high, opening into which, by 
sliding doors, is the study. This is a very fine apartment, and 
will seat comfortably upwards of one hundred and fifty scholars, 
and is equally well ventilated and lighted with the chapel. The 
dimensions of this room are 50x37, the height being like the 
chapel, which is sixteen feet. Adjoining this is an ante-room and 
a suite of parlors, each 15x19, connected with one anotlier by 
folding doors. .In the rear is the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s 
room, which is 9x16, next to which is the Sisters’ corridor, which 
leads to the Sisters’ recreation room, a large apartment, 41x29. 
Thence by a stairway six feet wide we mount to the second story, 
the entrance hall to which is 12x35; opposite is the library, 12x22. 
Adjoining are the recitation rooms, fronting north, each being 
15x20 and thirteen feet high. We then come to a series of seven 
music rooms and the Assistant Mother’s room, each 8x14, but so 
arranged that they open one into another, the Sister in charge of 
the pupils having them thus under ‘her own eye and control. On 
the opposite side of the corridor are situated two infirmaries, a 
ward room and a dispensary. From the hall we again pass west 
into the Sisters’ corridor, adjoining which is the novitiates’ room 
and two infirmaries, as also the strangers’ room. The third story 
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contains an ontrance hall through whieh you pass into two board- 
ers’ dormitories, one 37x58 and the other 27x44, they being four- 
teen and one-half feet high. Around are dressing rooms for each 
occupant, and adjoining are the Sisters’ dormitories, one 15x47 
and the other 29x47, and all thirteen feet high. A stairway from 
this story leads to the tower. 


em 


PUBLIC HIGH. SCHOOLS. 


The following course of study and classification for the Public 


High Schools of Kansas, is the result of the mature experience ` 


and careful deliberations of many of the best educators of the 
State. It is eminently suggestive, and from its high: origin, 
should command the attention and respect of the High School 
teachers and the boards of education who have the control and 
management of such schools. It is the connecting link between 
the public schools and University, and is designed to perfect the 
gradation from the primary schools through the University 
course. It is, therefore, earnestly recommended as being most 
thorough and complete for its place, thus making full and 
complete curricula of -studies for our entire system of schools. 
H. D. McCARTY, 


| State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
| 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The following courses of study for high schools, and papers 
suggestive of methods adapted to the same, were prepared at the 
instance of the Board of Regents of the State University. The 
Faculty of the University and officers of other State educational 
institutions, together with representatives of neighboring local 
school interests, after numerous conferences, venture, while offer- 
ing the accompanying scheme to a wider criticism of the educa- 
tors of the State, to recommend its substantial adoption as well 
by the high schools already established as by those stil to be 
organized. 

It is a cause of regret to those responsible for the digest, that 
it was not possible to enlist at the outset the entire experience of 
the State in the work; they submit their labors, however, with 
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the trust that the valuable advice which was wanting to the 
inception of the scheme will not be altogether lost to it, as it can 
hope to obtain final acceptance only when made to embody the 
maturest views of all. 

The end proposed is the completion of our publie school system 
by the organization of uniform high schools, connecting with the 
graded schools on the one hand and the State University and 
Agricultural College on the other. The vitality of the entire 
system depends upon this connection. This is not more obvious 
than the necessity for uniformity, without which, indeed, no 
effectual relations can be established between different parts of a 
whole. Just as little can it be doubted that the earlier a State 
sets this aim distinctly in view, the more easy it is of accomplish- 
ment; considerations which it is trusted will have sufficient 
weight with all the true friends of education in Kansas to recom- 
mend the present effort to their sympathy and secure it their 
criticism. In preparing the three courses, the object was to meet 
the different aims of high school work, which is to terminate the 


 &chool-education of one class of pupils and to prepare another 


for a more advanced course of study. Four years were thought 
requisite to do the work falling to a high school in the most 
thorough manner. The course, however, is so arranged that 
where, for want of teaching force, only three years can be cov- 
ered, the last year may be simply omitted without farther import- 
ant derangement of the scheme. It was also thought that four 
instructors would be found necessary to carry on the work herein 
indicated. Any suggestions looking to a modification of the 
eurriculum, or to steps to secure its adoption, may be communi- 
cated to Superintendent W. C. Rote, of Lawrence, who has acted 
as secretary of the conference, to be collected for further consid- 
eration. If further action shall seem desirable, opportunity will 
be given to all interested to participate in it. 
By ORDER op COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, December 31, 1873. 


PAPERS ON METHODS. 


ARITHMETIC. 
It is supposed the student understands the methods of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of numbers, both integral 
and fractional —is familiar with the tables of standard weights 
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“and measures in common use—and knows the meaning of mer- 
cantile and commercial terms met with in business transactions 
requiring numerical computations. It remains for the student 
to acquire skill in applying the knowledge already gained to the 
solution of practical problems, such as may occur either in busi- | 
ness or in scientific study. Suck skill implies some power of 
analytical reasoning, which will be useful to the student subse- 
quently, whether he.aspires to become a clear-headed business 
man, or to follow the attractive pursuits of a literary or scientific 
life. With reference to the foregoing, the subjoined precepts are 
suggested : 

1. In the recitation, first seek to have the pupil thoroughly 
understand the subject of the lesson, for which purpose the amourít 
of explanation, if any is needed, must be determined each case 
for itself, no general rule being applicable; then let the pupil 
give an analysis of each principle in a statement embodied in his 
own language. 

2. In making explanation, the instructor should. as far as 
practicable avoid AE directly that which may he indirectly 
suggested. 

8. In case a class is large, it is well to conduct occasional reci- 
tations in writing; that is, require all the class to write answers 
to questions, by which means all are occupied, all are interested, . 
and all have the advantage of reciting. The written answers 
being examined by the teacher at his leisure, are returned to the 
writers at subsequent recitation, with suitable comments. 

4. The student should not commit anything to memory before 
it is fully understood. 

5. A-few rules of general application are better than — 
special rules. 

6. Most attention should bé given to those principles which 
have frequent practical applications. 

7. In using illustrations, make them simple as possible. 


ALGEBRA. 

In this branch of mathematics, numbers and the operations 
upon them are both indicated by symbols, though the processes 
do not essentially differ in their nature from those of Arithmetie. 
These two classes of symbols, one of number and the other of 
operation, together constitute the symbolic language of Algebra. 
With this language the student should first become familiar, 
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before attempting to use it in difficult analyses; and to this end 
frequent exercises in translating algebraic expressions into ordi- 
nary and arithmetical language, as well as the converse opera- 
tions, are useful. Keeping these principles in mind, the precepts 
given for instruction in Arithmetic apply equally well in Algebra. 


; GEOMETRY. 

The principles and methods of elementary Geometry are so 
distinct from those of Algebra that they may be, and sometimes 
are, mastered without any acquaintance with. that subject, while 
it is often the case that a student easily EE skill i in one, yet 
finds the other difficult. 

Here the processes consist of simple deductions from definitions 
and given data, and it is usually thought sufficient for the student 
to understand the meaning of the propositions, and be able to 
describe the processes or demonstrations required to establish 
them. 

In the text-books in use, the demonstrations accompany the 
statements of the propositions; but it is believed to add much to 
the value of the mental discipline to be derived from this study 
to require the pupil to furnish original demonstrations of new 
propositions, which the instructor should occasionally devise for 
this purpose; also to require practice in making deductions from 
given propositions or data. The student should try to remember 
principles and ideas rather than the formulas of words which 
express them. 

IN TRIGONOMETRY | 
The student should remember the definitions of the terms used, 
the formulas in most common use, and should be able to describe 
the methods required to establish any formulas, or should be able 
to deduce the formulas. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 

The English course in the following scheme, takes for granted 
a knowledge on the part of the pupil of grammatical terms, and 
the formal rules of syntax. The next step in advance, should be 
a generalization of what has been learned into the theory of 
grammar, and a study of idiomatic forms. General grammar is 
applicable to all languages, and its laws should be illustrated by 
examples taken from different familiar tongues, showing the 
expedients of such tongues for denoting syntactical relations. 
The substantive is the first element to be considered, then its 
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attributes. These two elements of a sentence, when placed in 
relation to each other, may be modified adverbially, and, hence, 


the third factor of a proposition. Connectives will produce either 


attributive elements, or relate equal propositions; hence the 
distinction of co-ordinate and subordinate. This brief outline is 
intended only to suggest the method by which the general prin- 
ciples of grammar may be developed. 

In the second term of the first year, the forms of grammatical 
elements in English conduct the pupil to that which is idiomatic. 
As the more common idioms are already known, the proper 
course nów to take is, to trace the growth of the peculiar English 
forms fróm their introdiction into our tongue. This is historical 
etymology, and calls for an analysis by sources of our vocabulary. 
Saxon and classical words may bé distinguished, both by their 
forms and by their significance. Derivatives by inflection are to 
be treated apart from those by prefixes and suffixes, and inflec- 
' tions noted, as well as the vital and obsolete native forms, as the 
foreign forms. Finally, miscellaneous, hybrid, and irregular forms 
remain to be mastered. i 

The course, thus far, prepares the student for the examination 
of groups of snynonyms, and of groups of words alike in sound 
or form, but not in meaning. He shouldbe practiced in the use 
of synonyms, and of writing in the Saxon and classical elements 
of the English. Also, it will be advantageous to contrast archaic 
with modern usage, in examples selected from different authors. 

When English literature is reached, it will be necessary for 
the teacher to confine his class-room work very largely to its 
history, requiring the student to read authors at home. It will 
be advantageous to break up this history into well-characterized 
epochs, and to study those epochs in their cause and their tend- 
ency. Writers peculiarly representative of such epochs should 
be selected for the study of their biographies and of their pro- 
ductions. Some care will be-necessary here, lest the selections 
be those most modern in their sentiment and composition. On 
the other hand, minute attention ‘to archaic forms of speech or 
thought, will tend to mere etymologies and antiquities. The aim 
of this study should be to reproduce the life of each epoch in its 
relation to the advance of civilization. Written criticisms of 
authors, with reference to metre, rhetorie, their epoch, and their 
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personal qualities, will prove an excellent means of securing 
attention and fixing in mind what has been taught. 


HISTORY. 


United States History divides naturally into periods of discov- 
ery and exploration, of colonial establishments, of emancipation 
from a foreign yoke, and of development of constitutional order. 
When the teacher has followed a certain arrangement in going 
over any period, he can enliven the review of it by requiring a 
different grouping of its events. Thus, he may exchange a chro- 
nological order for a geographical one, and that, in turn, for an 
ethnical one, and still again for a political order. 


Wars should be studied, map in hand, with reference to the 
physical features of the country, and to the objects sought in each 
campaign. The bearing of European events on American history, 
and the connection of past transactions with the existing customs 
and organization of American society, should be pointed out with 
great clearness. 

The time allotted to general history is so brief that no more 
than its great outlines can be fixed in the mind. It should be 
broken into epochs, each characterized by some easily compre- 
hended tendency. Instead of trying to fix chronological niches in 
which to place distinguished men, the order of the development 
of politieal and religious forms of society, for the great historic 
races, will furnish a better setting. Men and events will stand 
out in clearer relief as associated with this growth of forms, and 
the order of their succession will be more indelibly fixed. By 
such a process of unfolding history it will be easy to distinguish 
those features which belong to a particular time and people from 
those which enter into cur complex modern society. When epochs 
and their tendencies are clearly defined, particular study might 
be concentrated on the agent of some revolution, or on some 
critical event, with a view to make a scenic impression on the 
student. As history recedes into the past, battles and campaigns 
become less prominent features, and races and institutions come 
into greater significance, 

The map is an indispensable adjunct to the study of history, 
and biography adds much to its life. 

Modern history must confine itself to the nations of Western 
Europe. English history must be as insular as the temper of 
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that people. Here, again, the period will be most readily treated 
under epochs a definite results to modern civilization, 
and states be brought into view as their career involves them in 
the development of social order. The history of a single state, 
like Germany or France, will furnish a sufficient theme upon 
which to string all the matters of general political interest in 
other states of the European continent. The ground gone over 
may be reviewed profitably by requiring students to fill out a 
chronological scheme. 


ENGLIsH.— First Year, First Term: Theoretical Grammar. 
Second Term: Historical Etymology. 

Fourth Year, First Term: History of English Literature from 
Chaucer to Commonwealth. Second Term: History of English 
Literature from Commonwealth to present time. 

Hisrory.— First Year, Second Term: United States History. 

Second Year, Second Term: Ancient History. 

Third Year, First Term: Medieval History. Second Term: 


Modern History. 
LANGUAGES. 


In the study of the ancient languages it is of the utmost im- 
portance to so combine theory and practice, as not to tax unequally 
memory and reflection. 'To this end, the language studied should 
not be taken up part after part, but in such a way as to develop 


its entire structure from its simplest organic element, the simple 


sentence. The substantive, verb, and their relations, should there- 
fore be mastered together. As acquaintance with the inflections 
of the tongue admits, the more complicated constructions should 
be developed, but aecording to a certain systematic and logical 
prefiguration adapted to express the possibilities of all languages, 


'as for instance: determine the expedients in each language for 


expressing the ideas of purpose, causation, condition, agency, 
circumstance, etc. Readiness in the use of the inflections and in 


the application of the principles of construction is of the very - 


utmost importance to rapid subsequent progress, and to an ade- 
quate appreciation of the authors read; to which end, copious 
and familiar exercises should be given upon every point, and the 
ear more particularly exercised than the eye in the outset. Great 
attention should be given to acquiring a pronunciation calculated 
to interpret to the ear the genius of the tongue. The revived 
Roman pronunciation and the modern Greek, have in this respect 
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very great advantages over all others. Invented or adapted 
methods as the Erasmian or English, utterly fail to vitalize the 
old tongues. Translation into the verhacular should be made 
carefully into the idiom, as by a comparison of idioms the for- 
eign language is fixed in memory, being contrasted with definite 
good English usage, and not with its own reflection distorted by 
the English medium. Numerous passages of the author in hand 
should be committed to memory. The daily review should con- 
sist of a translation of the text from the teacher's dictation, and 
frequently of a re-translation of the teacher's version into the 
original text. Term-reviews should consist of written synopses 
of the matter read in the language of the text. "This exercise is 
of great importance, as no other so effectually arrests the student's 
attention upon his author's matter, styleand diction. A synopsis 
of a subject occupying about a third of the space of the original 
will be progressively freer as the student ventures to reach out 
farther and farther from the.portion of text before him for his 
language. 'The regular weekly exercises in prose composition 
should be adapted to illustrate the principles of syntax, and to 
impart a feeling for style; and, to fulfill both ends, must be con- 
structed from the author at the time in hand. There are text- 
books already in some number gotten up on the imitative prin- 
ciple. Too much pains cannot be taken to interest the student in - 
the subject of classical culture, and to that end, everything should 
be treated with its historical setting, the great elements of antique 
civilization discussed as fully as possible, and with constant ref- 
erence to their modern analogues. Thus, more time should be 
given to institutions than events. Itissufficient that the epochal 
dates be well fixed. Ancient geography should be mastered in 
its principal features. 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The appropriate work of the year is the thorough and syste- 
matic study of the grammar. The exercises found with the 
lessons should be prepared with reference to oral recitations, 
which will supersede the use of the book in the class. This 
method will be easy and agreeable if regularly maintained from 
the beginning, and accompanied with the fullest possible instruc- 
tion in regard to the pronunciation. Thus can be introduced, at 
an.early period, as large a conversátional use of the language as 
the vocabulary of the student will authorize. 
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The constant habit of disconnecting the words and phrases 
from the rigid task-work of the lessons, and by varied and familiar 
application associating them directly with the objects and ideas 
which they are intended to represent, dispensing with the English 
medium as fully as may be, will acquaint the scholar with the 
spirit of the language and render his acquirements of: practical 
service. l 

In order to insure correctness in orthography and a definite 
application of the rules, the exercises of the'grammar arranged 
for translation from English into French should be carefully 
written and subject to revision by the teacher. 

The labor of learning the verbs can be abridged by classifying 
the terminations of the regular conjugations and the forms of the 
irregular verbs. 

The habit of studying the lessons aloud ought to be earnestly 
enjoined, as greatly assisting the freedom of class exercises. 

To aid in training the ear, and to facilitate accuracy in writing, 
exercises in dictation can be introduced. 

Regular reading lessons could be undertaken during the last 
half of the year. The History of France, by Fleury, is sug- 
gested as specially appropriate on account of the simplicity of its 
diction, the purity of its style, and the value of its contents. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(ONE TERM OF TWENTY WEEKS.) 

The subject of Physical Geography should, be comprehended 

under the heads of—I, ATMOSPHERE; II, LAND; and III, WATER. 
L—ATMOSPHERE. 


1. Winds. (6.) Where they occur. 
(a.) Definition. (c.) Velocity. 
(b.) "Classes. 6. Equatorial Calms. 

2. General Currents. 7. Tropical Calms. 

9. Direction of General Currents. 8. General. Land Winds. 

4. Wind Zones. 9. Aqueous Phenomena: Rain; Snow; 
5. Trade Winds. Fog; Clouds; Dew; Frost; Hail. 
(a.) Definition. i 10. Climate: by what influenced. 

i IL—LAND. 


1. Continents. Structure: Features | 5. Plateaus. 
common to all; Primary High- | 6. Valleys. 
lands; Secondary Highlands; | 7. Volcanoes. 


Central Depression. 8. Earthquakes. 
2. Continental Axes. 9. Minerals. 
3. Islands, 10. Animal life and vegetable life. 


4. Mountains. 


= 
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III. —Y ATER 

1. (a) Importance. (b) Composition. Erosion; Transportation ; De- 
(c) Extent. posit; Rapids and Cataracts. 

2. (a) Reservoir. (b) Distribution. 3. Lakes. i 
3. Divisions. , 4 Oceans and Seas: Extent; 
_{a.) Atmospheric. . Divisions; Basins; Beds; 
(b.) Continental. Depth; Density; Tempera- 
1. Springs: Formation; Kinds; ture; Movements (Waves, 
Temperature. Tides, Currents); Effects on 

_ 2. Rivers: Sources and systems; | land masses. 
BOTANY. 


In devising a course of training in Natural History for our com- 

mon schools, some single branch of this class of study should be 
selected for general adoption, in order to secure that uniformity 
of preparation so desirable in applicants for admission to our 
higher institutions.  . 
- While the methods of investigation in Natural History are 
substantially the same in all its departments, there are special 
reasons why the study of plants should precede the study of 
other natural objects. The logical sequence of these sciences, 
the abundance and variety of specimens for examination, to be 
obtained everywhere without trouble and without cost, as well as 
the comparative completeness of the science of plants, furnish 
conclusive reasons why Botany should precede Zoology in our 
scheme of instruction. Since the object of the introduction of 
this class of study is to provide the means of training the faculty 
of observation, a faculty which is not adequately trained by the 
usual studies of the school room; and since this faculty is 
naturally most active in the earliest years of childhood, it follows 
that the study of Botany should begin in the primary schools — 
not one day later than the study of Arithmetic. 

The method of instruction in this science will also be deter- 
mined by the fact that the great end to be accomplished is the 
proper discipline of the observing faculty. This faculty can be 
trained only by being exercised upon appropriate objects. Accord- 
ingly, the pupils in Botany should daily be furnished, or, what 
is far better, should furnish themselves, with a plant, or some 
portion of a plant — leaf, root, stem, flower or fruit— for direct 
personal examination. The plant should take precedence of the ` 
text-book in the apparatus of instruction. The eye of the pupil 
should first be used to detect the peculiarities of the specimen in 
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hand, rather than to read from a text-book what some other 
observer has seen. But, while the book should be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the plant, it has its proper place and should be by no 
means ignored. Familiarity with the terms employed i in describ- 
ing plants, and, in the high school course, the requisite tables for 
classification, must be obtained from some botanical text-book. 
For primary schools we would suggest Miss Youman's First 
Book in Botany; for grammar schools, the Second, Book in 
Botany, by the same author; and for high schools, Gray's 
- New Lessons and Manual of Botany. 

The relative place of specimen and text-book being thus deter- 
mined, it remains to indicate more particularly in what way the 
study. of the specimen should be conducted. It may be regarded. 
as a fundamental rule in this department of instruction that the 
pupil should not only observe the peculiarities of the plant in 
hand, but should also record his observations. This practice is 
essential not only that the teacher may know whether the pupil 
has observed correctly, but also that the pupil himself may attain 
that accuracy of expression which the perfection of the botanical 
nomenclature is so well adapted to secure. Pencil and paper 
should therefore be used in each exercise in, botany, the written 
results being immediately brought to the teacher for correction. 

The “schedule-method,” originated by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Henslow, and substantially adopted in Miss Youman’s 
text-books, is undoubtedly the best method of recording observa- 
tions. This method is so simple as to be easily understood by 
primary scholars and so comprehensive as to meet the needs of 
the most advanced class in the high schools and colleges. 

As previously intimated, students in the High.School course 
should learn to classify as well as to describe our common phe- 
nogamous or flowering plants, but.in no case should the classi- 
fication be allowed until the description of the plant has been 
carefully written. “Observation precedes classification, and the 
thorough, accurate observation of a specimen makes its subsequent 
classification an easy undertaking. 

Students in botany should be required. to preserve specimens 
of each species examined. In the high schools each pupil should 
be required to present at the final examination in this study a 
minimum of forty well-preserved and carefully “mounted” speci- 
mens, representing as many different species—each collection 
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to be accompanied by neatly written descriptions, transcribed into 


botanical note-books. 
ZOOLOGY. 


(FOR ONE TERM IN THE FOURTH YEAR.) 


Ín Zoology, as in Botany, nature should be made the chief 
text-book, and instruetion should be constantly given from spec- 
imens. By way of introduction to this science, however, a written 
text-book may be profitably used for the first five weeks of the 
term. In this period the student will gain a familiarity with the 
leading divisions of the animal kingdom, which will greatly facil- 
itate the subsequent study of specimens. "The teacher should 
always be ready to drop the text-book and substitute a lesson 
from nature whenever fresh animal subjects are provided by 
members of the class. The announcement at the end of the first 
five weeks, that text-book lessons will be required only when 
specimens fail to be furnished, will secure abundant collections 
for each day's examination. These collections will consist chiefly 
of insects, birds, and occasionally mammals. A single species 
will furnish ample material for each daily exercise, and, if the 
number of specimens of this species is equal to the number of 
students in the class, the very best conditions for successful 
instruction will be attained. Generally, however, when birds 
or mammals are studied, but a single specimen will be provided 
for the whole class. In this case the size of the object will largely 
compensate for the deficiency of material; but the teacher should 
see to it that each student has an opportunity to examine for 
himself the various points to which attention is called. A written 
description of each day's “subject” should be required of the 
whole class. This description, after examination by the teacher, 
should be returned to the pupil and by him transferred to a 
permanent note-book, which should be presented at the end of 
the term, as an indication of the amount of observational work 
accomplished. 

A collection of specimens should also be required of each 
student. Such collection can generally be more conveniently 
made in Entomology than in any other branch of Zoology. 


— 


Suecess in this department of instruction will depend almost 
entirely upon the skill and enthusiasm of theteacher. Inorder to 
make observers of his pupils the teacher must himself be an 
observer. He must also acquire a knowledge of the observations 
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of other naturalists from standard works in natural history and 
from the current scientific periodicals of the day. Heshould have 
constant access to such works as the following: Cone's Key to the 
Birds of North America; Baird's Report on the Mammals of 
North America, which constitutes the eighth volume Pacific Rail- 
road Survey; Baird's Birds of North Ameriea, (ninth volume 
Pacific Railroad Survey); Packard’s Guide to the Study of In- 
sects, and Our Common Insects, by the same author. No instructor’ 
in Natural History should fail to subscribe for the Americam 


Naturalist, published at Salem, Massachusetis, and for the 
Popular Science Review. 


The following example of the description of a bird is taken at 
random from a pile of student’s note-books: 


“SUMMER Duck. Woop Dvor. BRIDAL Duck.— Examined March 12, 
1873. i i 

“ Classification.— Order, Natatores; Sub-order, Anseres; Family, Anatide ; 
Genus, Aix; Species, Sponsa. 

i ansie Tenge from bill to tail, 183 inches; expanse of wings, 
28% inches; wing, from carpal joint, 82 inches; tail, 43 inches. 

“ Description.—Bill leathery in texture, of various colors; reddish-browrr 
at base, a broad, black stripe along the middle of the culmen; nostrils oval ; 
toes, tarsus, and lower portion of tibia naked; front toes webbed; hind toe 
on same level with the front toes and not conspicuously lobed; tail feathers, 
14; primaries, 9. 

“A handsome bird; chin, throat, under parts, a narrow line above the 
eye; two narrow lines running along the occipital crest ; ; tips of shoulders, 
tips of secondaries, and tips of longest feathers of the ada white; trans- 
verse band on upper portion of back, beautiful, glossy-brown, tinged with 
greenish-yellow; sides of neck and sides of back part of head, purplish 
red; tips of greater and middle wing coverts, bluish ; longest feathers of 
sides finely barred with white and yellowish-brown bars, tipped with 
broader bars of black and white; head variously colored; sides and front 
of breast reddish-brown ; the front of breast with triangular spots of white; 
upper primary coverts, brown ; upper tail coverts, dark-greenish ; under tail 
coverts, brownish-black." 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

The course of study in Physiology in the High School, con- 
sisting of fifty Feriae ode should embrace the following sub- ` 
jects: A 

1.. The necessary proximate principles of food; the classes into 
which these proximate principles may be divided; the distinguish- ` 
ing characteristics of each class; and the proportional amounts 
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of the several classes contained in the most important articles of 
food. : 

2. The change which each class of proximate principles under- 
goes in digestion; the digestive fluid by which this change is 
effected; and the part of the digestive canal in which it takes 
place. l 

3. The manner in which the products of digestion are absorbed 
from the digestive canal and carried into the blood of the general 
circulation. E 
* 4. The structure and function of the liver- 

5. The blood; its composition, use and quantity ; nature and 
importance of its coagulation, and the circumstances under which 
it takes place; properties and uses of the red globules. 
^ 6. Respiration; the structure of the lungs; the respiratory 
movements; changes produced in the air by respiration; changes 
in the blood; use of the oxygen absorbed; source of the carbonic 
acid exhaled; necessity for perfect ventilation. 


^ 7. Structure and function of heart; arteries; capillaries, and 
veins. 
8. Vital heat; its source, and the degree necessary to life in 
man; and the provisions by which the temperature of the body 
is maintained at or near its normal standard in all climates and 
Seasons. l l 
. 9. Nutrition; including assimilation, secretion and excretion ; 
nature and importance of each of these three processes. 

10. The essential elements of a nervous system; structure and 
function of nerve filaments; of ganglia; nature of reflex action; 
distribution and function of spinal nerves; structure and function 
of spinal cord; distribution and function of cranial nerves ; struc-* 

‘ture and function of the several ganglia of the brain, especially 
of the cerebrum, the ganglion of the tuber annulare, and the 
ganglion of the medulla oblongata. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The work in Natural Philosophy will embrace the following 
topics: l 

1. Forms of matter. 2. Properties of matter. 3. Attraction 
of gravitation. 4. Laws and kinds of motion. 5. Laws of fall- 
ing bodies. 6. Discussion of the pendulum. 7. Center of grav- 
ity. 8. Mechanical powers. 9. Hydrostatics. 10. Hydraulics. 
11. Pneumatics. 12. Acoustics. Light, heat and electricity. 


à 
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The pupil will be held responsible for a clear and sharp state- 
inent of his views upon the foregoing subjects, and also the illus- 


tration of any of the S by the solution of appropriate prob- 


lems. 
RHETORIC. l 

The work of the class on this subject will include more than 
that which is ordinarily treåted in our text-books under this name. 
The student should be put in connection with the great world of 
actualities and possibilities, in a clear and concise manner. What 
his intellect possesses, or what it may possess, may have the fol- 
Jowing classification: 

I. KNowLEDGE.—1. Definition. 2. Kinds. a. A Priori, or in- 
nate. b. A posteriori, or acquired. Intuitive. Sense, Reason. 
Demonstrative. Deductive, Inductive. 25 

II. BeLIer.—1. Definition. 2. Methods of influencing. o. Tes- 
timony. b. Antecedent . probability. c. Analogy. d. Progressive 
approach. 

III. AnALyYsIs or a Sussecr.—1. Definition. 2. Kinds. 
a. Partition. b. Division. 2. Laws. a. All the species orparts must 
be given. b. No more species or parts must be given than are in- 
cluded in the genus. c. All the species or parts must be co-ordi- 


` nate. d. No repetition of species or parts. 


IV. Discourse.—I. Definition. IL. Kinds. 1. With refer- 
ence to character of speaker and audience. a. Subjective. Signifi- 
cance, Continuousness, Naturalness. b. Objective, Clearness, 
‘Energy, Elegance. 2. With reference to nature of thing dis- 
cussed. a. Narration. b. Description. c. Exemplification. d. Com- 
parison and contrast. III. Elements. 1. Invention. a. Intro- 
duction or exordium. b. Discussion, Apprehension, Conviction, 
Exhortation. c. Conclusion or peroration. 2. Style. a. Absolute. 
b. Relative. IV. Objects. 1. Explanation. 2. Conviction. 3. 
Excitation, 4. Persuasion. - 

CHEMISTRY. | 

The following schedule is given as the work for the last half 
of. this term, as this subject is taken up on the completion of 
Natural Philosophy: 

I: Write symbol of any inorganic binary. 

IK Write symbol of any inorganic salt. 

III. Write symbol of any inorganic acid. 

IV. The principal laws of reactions. 
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V. The principal laws for the solubility of compounds. | 

VI. Discussion of the following elements and compounds 
according to preparation, properties, uses and tests: oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, chlorine, iodine, potassium, sodium, 
barium, strontium, calcium, carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, hydrochloric acid and sulphurous acid. 

VII. In the physical sciences—not only in this subject, but 
in all others—the text-book is subordinate, and only teaches a 
truth which appeals to the belief. All these truths must be veri- 
fied by the student by actual contact with Nature herself; hence, 
laboratory practice must be made emphatic in this subject. The 
pupil must practice at least one hour a day throughout the entire 
course. This practice is commenced — 

First, With the blow-pipe, in connection with the above metals, 
and other flame tests. 

Second, With acids. a. Free. b. Combined. 

I. Chemistry of all the elements and their principal compounds, 

II. Chemistry of those organic compounds mentioned in Elliott 
& Storer’s abridged work. , 

III. The pupil is held responsible for testing for any inorganic 
acid and base, or for any class of metals or acids. Storer’s Man- 
ual of Qualitative Analysis is the guide in this work. s 

METAPHYSICS. ` 

I. A discussión of the province of metaphysics. 

II. Differentiation of ontology and metaphysics. 

III. A discussion of the faculties of the mind under the fol- 
lowing synopsis: 

Faculties of the mind—1. Understanding. a. Acquisitive. 
b. Conservative. c. Reproductive. d. Representative. e. Elab- 
orative. f. Reason. 

, 2. Sentiment. a. Ethical. b. Æsthetical, etc. | 
3. Will a. Theories of. b. Discussion. Š 
IV. Discussion of nihilism, idealism, materialism, eosmothdtic 

idealism, natural realism, etc. 

V. Discussion of the laws of the conditioned. 

VI. Theories of causation. 

VII. Discussion of the qualities of matter. 

VIII. Limitations of thought. 

LOGIC. 

I. An analytical view of logic. 

II. A synthesis of formal logic. 
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III. An historical view of logic. 

IV. Analysis and synthesis applied to logic. 

V. Definition and possibilities of judgments. 

VI. Kinds and laws of analysis. 

VII. Kinds and laws of definition. 

VIII. A discussion of the syllogism. 

IX. Deductive and inductive reasoning compared and con- 
trasted. 

X. A discussion of fallacies. 

XI. A discussion of categories of thought. ` . 

XII. A differentiation of Hamilton's and Mill’s theories of 
logie. 

XIII. Historical sketch. 

; GEOLOGY. 

I. Relations of botany, zoology, mineralogy and chemistry to ` 
geology. e 

II. The lithological character of the rocks. 

III. Peculiarities of aqueous and igneous recks. 

IV. Classification of rocks. 

V. Structure of the earth , 

VI. Peculiarities of" the various systems of fossiliferous rocks. 

VII. Characteristic fossils of the different systems. 

VIII. Geographical distribution of the various systems. 

IX. Economic geology in its various relations. 

X. Progress in complex structure, as seen in the fauna and 
flora. _. |, i 

XI. Changes that have taken place in the crust of the earth 
from known causes. 


\ 


g 
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REMARKS ON CURRICULA. 


The curricula of-the High School, as will be seen, constitute a 
Classical, a Scientific and an English course of study, extending 
through four years. Only three subjects of study have been 
placed in each course to be pursued by the student at one time, 
as this is considered the minimum number in each course that 
any student should be permitted to take; but no student should 
be permitted to substitute any study of the other courses for 
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those of the course which has been undertaken. Many may find 
it quite possible to take additional studies, chosen from the other 
courses, which should be allowed when the student is strong 
enough for more work, and the schedules of recitation should be 
so arranged that it could be made possible. 


\ 


CURRICULA. 


FIRST YEAR—Firsr TERM. 
Classical Course. Scientific Course. English Course. 


Arithmetic. Arithmetic. Arithmetic. 
Physical Geography. Physical Geography. Physical Geography. 
Latin. German. English. 
Srconp TERM. 
Algebra. Algebra. ` Algebra. 
Latin. l German. English. 
History. History. History. 
, SECOND YEAR — First TERM. 
Algebra. Algebra. Algebra. 
Latin. ' A German. Rhetoric. 
Greek. Natural Philosophy. ^ Natural Philosophy. 
SECOND TERM. 
Algebra. Algebra. Algebra. \ 
Latin. German. History. 
Greek. Chemistry. Chemistry. ? 
‘ THIRD YEAR — Figsr TERM. 
Geometry. ` Geometry. | Geometry. 
Latin. German. History. 
Greek. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
SECOND TERM. 
Geometry. Geometry. Geometry. E 
Latin. German. History. 
Greek. Botany. Botany. 1 
| FOURTH YEAR — Frasr TERM. 
Latin. French. Eng. Lit're, or Metaphys. 
Greek. Trig'try, Spher. Astrmy. Trig'try, Spher. Astron'y, 


Zoology. Zoology. Zoology. 


a 
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SECOND TERM. 


Latin. , French. Eng. Literature, Logic. 
Greek. — Physical Astronomy. Physical Astronomy. 
Geology. Physiology, ten weeks. Physiology, ten weeks. 


Geology, ten weeks. Geology, ten weeks. 


Students in English and Scientific coürses will have drawing. P 


Select reading, declamations and compositions will be required 
in all the courses. È 


SYLLABI. 


The following syllabi develop more fully the topics of the cur- 
ricula which extend over more than a single term: 


MATHEMATICS. 

First YEAR— First Term.—Arithmetic: Practical applica- 
tion, including roots and progressions, | 

Second Term.—Algebra: Through simple equations. 

Second Y zAR— First Term.—Algebra: Through | radicals and 
quadratics. 

Second Term.—Series, Logarithms and Theory of Equations. 

Turrp YeAR— First Term.—Plane Geometry. 

Second Term.— Solid Geometry. 

FovnTH YEAR.— (See Curriculum). 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
First Term.— Theoretical Grammar. 
Second Term.— Historical Etymology. 
HISTORY. 


First YEgAR— Second Term.— United States History. 

SECOND YEAR— Second Term.— Ancient History to the fall 
of the Western Empire. 

TurgD YEAR— First Term. — Mediseval History. ` 

Second. Term. — Modern. History. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
First Term.— From Chaucer to the Commonwealth. 
Second Term. — From the Commonwealth to the present. 


LATIN. 
First YEAR — First Term.— Regular Accidence; Outlines of 
Syntax; usual selections of a reader. 
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Second. Term.— Above-subjects finished. 

SECOND YEAR — First Term.—Irregular Accidence; Syntax; 
First Book of Caesar's Commentaries on the Gaelic war; weekly 
imitative prose compositions; term review by Latin synopsis. 

Second Term.—Second and Third Books of Commentaries, 
accompanied as above. 

TurgD YEAR— First Term.— Review of (Sagra: Prosody; 
First and Second Books of Virgil's Eneid. 

Second Term.— Grammar as above; Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Books of the Eneid; daily exercises from a regular text-book on 
prose composition throughout the year. 

FourtH YEAR— First Term.— Grammar, with special refer- 
ence to the difficulties of syntax; two orations of Cicero; review 
by Latin synopsis; weekly Prose Composition; Roman History. 

Second Term.— Three orations of the ordinary selection, accom- 


panied as above. 
GREEK. 


SECOND YEAR— First Term. — Regular Aadan: Outlines 
of Syntax; Illustrative exercises in translation. 

Second Term. — About thirty irregular Attic verbs in all their 
parts; usual selections of a reader, with imitative compositions. 
During the year the familiar knowledge of about three hundred 
words should be acquired. 

TurgD YEAR— First Term. —Irregular Accidence, exclusive 
of dialectical peculiarities; Syntax; First book of Anabasis; 
Review by written Greek synopsis; Weekly Prose Composition. 

Second Term. —Same as above, with the second and third books 
of the Anabasis, and Geography of Greece and Colonies. 

FounrTH YEAR— First Term.— Review of Grammar; Two 
books of Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates; Weekly Free 
Prose Compositions in Greek, on the subject: of dialogues read; 
History of Greece. 

Second Term.— Memorabilia continued SES two following 
books, and accompanied as above. — 


N. B.—Instead of the Memorabilia of Socrates, the usual 


selections from Homer may be read, accompanied by Prose Com- 
position from a regular text-book. 
GERMAN. 
First YEAR— First and Second Terms. — Pronunciation and 
regular Accidence; Reading and memory exercises; Sentence 
building. 


* E 
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Seconp Yrar— First and Second Terms. — Irregular Acci- 


dence; Syntax, with illustrative exercises; Reader continued, with 
memory exercises. 


THIRD YEAR— First and Second Terms. — Reading of classic 
authors, with oral synopsis in German; Free Compoaione, 
FRENCH. i 


Fourta YEAR— First Term. — Grammar and exercises. 
Second Term — Grammar and exercises-continued, with reading 
of history in French. f 
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, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
i 
= Counties. | Superintendents’ Names. | Post Offices. 
PV i ira alato Grasson DeWitt...c siae Iola. 
Anderson arri Amos EE Garnett. 
Atehis0nB...... oerte per: J. Eo EE Atchison. 
BarbOUE.. cs terziario John Call SED... Sun City. 
Bartoli, agora J.C. Metlelfan. ne Great Bend. 
Billings REM E David W. Mills.................... EN Almena. 
BourbO... «or eaccevecuea ici James H. Lawhead................... eere Fort Scott. 
Broni LE RE Hiawatha. 
Butler. csi aan S- L. Roberds EE Eldorado. 
(Casi co us exec ome SUEDE sila JG: WIDE ES Safford.' 
Cherokee ccnl James JA. MUTTSy.. iue e eee iii Columbus. 
HEE uito iaia J: D. DOGUSODI EEN Wakefield. 
Clouds ssoisrrieriatze Baba Samuel DOT. icona Concordia. 
EE tee ege Ee George N. McConnell.......... — M——À Burlington. 
COWLEY inni Thomas A. Wilkinson......... SR Winfield. 
Crawford...........-..-c curr S. T. MOGLIE. I i err EE Girard. 
DAVIS ——— Isaac Jagoabus. oui eise eenegen Junction City. 
Dickinson xl EEN Abilene. 
Doniphan..................-. ee Delos D. Rose ————— — Troy. 
Te AS sea o ea rin S; M Gaston.. een eoi eee c eder cer cia ordei Lawrence. 
Ellis. zena JONG. "TRACY... sassedsocsersnssevesvesssatess wee} Hays City. 
Ellsworth sange ee Wm. Miiehëgeg, gege faug cose eos erasa ace ge Ellsworth. 
Franklin ...2.3...-<c20-385 — | Phuetus Falës.: sociali Ottawa. 
Greenwood ...............- eene George Fh Mart... nei te tov) td Eureka. 
TI AEYOY eebe ON POIDS Newton. 
Hower’ RTRT RO E a H. EES Elk Falls. , 
Holton. 3 
. Oskaloosa. 
Jegen ——— T. J. Patterson, ii Jewell City. 
BE EE B. S. McFarland........ ooeaesk ene set ossa sa en Olathe. 
Tabelle. rap iere ce eins Mary A. Hisbey. onc iosedieo rile nia Oswego. 
Leavenworth ....................-. J. P; E EE Leavenworth; 
Linosa rper op eoo caer RE —— Cedron. 
EE G. W. botti. aio “eas fo Mound City. 
LY ON... .-cesererezenicee ———— Charles Cavaness....,........ eee aereos Emporia. 
E EE Mrs. M. T. EE Marion Centre. 
Marshallccomsur garan Alvinza EE Irving. 
McePherson............-. eene Philip Wickersham ................... cesses Roxbury. 
Miami... irii eres siis I. J. Bannister ................... la Paola. 
Mitchell...........-ccsscecensesasenes VID Michell Cawker City. 
EE Ee geg Je GK EEN Council Grove. 
Nenmablà diana ii J- D. E TEE Seneca. 
Neosll ee Geesse S. LO EE Osage Mission 
EE eer er John Leei..siizcsri ARIE Smallwood City. 
o DÀ ESTA LA) SARTO CARRA Burlingame. 
Osborne... ue eene di WEE Corinth. 
[Uo D— — P IS DB. Crosby iesise issa tastieswes plana Lindsey. 
Pottawatomie..................... C. T. cte PRESA Louisville. 
PAWNEE seosessssoscscsseereseseressees Henry Booth: air Fort Larned. 
Phillips. eie ito C: J. Van Alen. iii Kirwin. 
REMO E | Taylor EIE, ilaria i Hutchinson. 
Republic.. ............ e creen eer A. D. EE Belleville. 
RGB. oco si nio ues reve REESE Robert D. Stevenson......... o XH. Brockdale. 
Riley J. FE. Billings... criari Manhattan. 
Russell. MD H: C. PED Dar NEM Bunker Hill. 
Saline. Wt. ET c Salina. 
Sedgwick....................... Albert Emerson...............- ecce e eene senten nas Wichita 
Shawnee... sessioni D. J. Evaus...... ones ————— e: Topeka. 
e inn era ono fn Edmund Hal .........:.. e aoeise socer ause sna ege Cedarville. 
SUMNER E Thos. H. Mason EE Belle Plain. 
Wabaunsee............«...e-eeeeee W. S. EK oett oes eden Wilmington. 
Washington......................- eege Washington. 
Wilson....... birreria Wm. B. Shirley ....s.cccccssseccnsssacccacaevenctsas Fredonia. 
KE eee ii J. L. Gilbert................ VPN DUET Bramlette. 
Wyandotte ......................... W. W. DICKINSON EP Cd Wyandotte. 
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